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sor Attention! 
Belles and Beaux. 


We will send to any address on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar, the following jn- 
valuable and pe rfectly harmless Recipes, 
(all of which can be prepared by any 
Druggist at a trifling with 
instructions for use. 


cost.) 


min ube 


The best Instantaneous Jet Black 
Harr Dye in the world — how 
change dark ILair to a beautiful Go/- 
den Color.-- The best French Depina- 
Tory for removing SuperriLuous Hater 
from the Lips, Hands, &e., We. 


to 


Prenci ILarr Tonic.— ILatr Curt- 
ING FLvuip— Best Suampoo Liquor— 
To strengthen the Lunas and Votce 
of (This preparation is in 
use by all Operatic Prima-Donnas.) 
ONGUENT to force the erowth 
Bearp, Wuiskers, Mousracues, &c., 
make the HANpbDs 
beautifully white and soft, To pre- 
vent the hair from talling off— ILow 
to dry and perfume Lapies’ Hair after 


Pipvers, 
of 


Qvarranted.)— To 


Shampooing, 

Thi hest reme ly on MARTH for Con- 
wan ptr s; ¢an be found in every tield 
in the U.S, 

All the 
sent by return of mail on receipt of 
One Dollar. 


above valuable information 


Write your name and address plainly. 
Address 
B, ALEXANDES & CO0., 
G6 Fulton Street, N.Y. 
of the 


Please state the name 


saw this in. 


| PEN LUCY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


MD. 


paper you 


AT WAVERLY, NEAR BALTIMORE, 

All English Branches, Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man and French are taught, The number of 
pupilslimited. Thesituation highand healthy, 
and in an excellent neighborhood —two miles 
North of Baltimore, near the York Passenger 
Railway. The best references given. For Cir- 
culars, &c., address 

R. M. JOHNSTON, 


Pen Lucy, Waverly, Baltimore Co., Md, | 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 


ited States Bonds: 


OR, 
DURESS, BY FEDERAL AUTHORITY: 
A Fournal of Current Events, During an 
Imprisonment of Fifteen Months, 
. wt Fort Delaware. 


By ISAAC W. K. HANDY, D.D. 


Of Augusta County, Va. 


The book itnins about 600 pages, printed 
on extra pauper, from new stereotype plates, 
and contains, be finely executed steel- 
plate portrait of the author, twenty-five full 
page wood cuts, engraved in the highest style 
of art, from drawings by Redwood, Shepard, 
and others It is issued in three styles of 
binding: 


sides a 


Fine English ( 
in black and go 
Full Sheep, library 
Half calf, extra.. eewnetlinesin 
TURNBULL BROTHERS, 


N. Charles St., Baltimore. 


loth, with side stamp 


Terms to Canvassers Liberal. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


t beautiful fine Oil Chromos, 5x7. 
and 1, 9x11, tor 50:cents, 12 for $1.00: 
or a full Family Portfolio of 100 Oil 
and Gem Chromos, all designs, $2.00. 

Address, enclosing price and a three 
cent stamp, 

B. ALEXANDER & CO. 
66 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
Agents Wantrep. The trade supplied. 


Please state 
this in, 


the name of the paper you saw 


ALL GROCERS AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS 


Should Subscribe to 


The Grocer aud Provision Dealer, 


Published by 


TURNBULL BROTHERS, 
No. 8 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Canvassers wanted on most liberal terms, 
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THE LAST CONFEDERATE FLAG ON THE ATLANTIC. 


II. 


ASSAU just then was in a queer state of transition. When the 
war broke out in America, it was a quiet little place, the seat 
of government for the Bahamas. That preéminence, however, gave 
it no great importance. It could also boast of being the headquarters 
of the wreckers, and did a considerable trade in pine-apples, bananas, 
and other tropical fruit. Its European population lived pretty well, 
and spent such income as came in, or their salaries, going lazily 
through their days, enjoying life and the delicious climate, only dis- 
turbed now and then by Yellow Jack and an occasional hurricane. 
Its black and hybrid citizens rejoiced in their liberty, raised fruit, 
fished, cruised for wrecks, stole modestly, with a full appreciation of 
the sweets of the “ dolce far niente” in their atmosphere, and were 
as contented, happy, and lazy a race of free negroes as could be found 
throughout the West India islands. 

During the first year of the war Nassau was not much exercised. 
The Confederates commenced with a stupid policy. The idea pre- 
vailed that if they kept their cotton at home, foreign manufacturing 
nations, whose operatives depended on the supply of the American 
staple, would be forced to come to their aid. The policy failed 
utterly. Great Britain had paid twenty millions sterling, and lost the 
income from her West India islands, to satisfy the popular cry for 
abolition ; and even if the results were not so good as had been antici- 
pated, she did not fancy coming at once to the assistance of a people 
whose avowed policy was the perpetuation of slavery. Besides, there 
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was no knowing what interference might lead to, and British min- 
istries have for a good many years preferred cheap and brief hostilities 
with weak powers, if they had to engage in conflict, rather than to 
undertake anything like a great war for expediency or principle. 
France would do nothing without Great Britain, and the rest of the 
world had little interest in the matter at all. So subscriptions were 
got up to feed the starving operatives in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and splendidly responded to, and the two great powers most interested 
maintained their neutrality. However, the dearth of cotton raised 
the price seven- or eight-fold in Liverpool. The reward was too 
tempting for English enterprise to forego the adventure. The 
Southern people had found out their mistake ; they wanted supplies 
from abroad and could only pay for them in cotton, and, moreover, 
were quite as ready as Englishmen to pocket a share of the profits of 
#40 per bale ; and sq the trade began. 

Nassau was the most convenient port, and early in 1862 all sorts 
of craft came in; bringing the coveted staple for transmission to 
England. The entire community awoke. Landholders saw the value 
of their water-fronts; negroes got five dollars a day for handling 
cotton and cargoes of merchandise and military stores. Shipping 
from Europe swarmed in the port; swift-running steamers came in 
shoals ; business pressed, mountains of cotton-bales rose on the 
wharves ; gold and silver flew about in abundance, and with the 
usual foresight of human beings, all the Nassau people believed that 
the prosperity would be perpetual and the little island was about to 
be caput orbis. Speculation in lots commenced ; wharves and ware- 
houses were built with all conceivable rapidity, and a fine hotel to 
accommodate, strangers, as well as the citizens who were profiting by 
the state of things, soon rose and was luxuriously administered. Mr. 
Seward’s ninety days’ promises of a close of the war ran out, and 
broke worthless at each renewal, and the Nassay population came to 
believe, that in accordance with the wishes which they indulged for 
the promotion of their interests, the war would last indefinitely: it 
was so much nicer than wrecking or pine-apple-raising. Their 
sympathies were all with the Confederates, as the authors of their 
good-luck, regardless of the evident consequence of the opening of a 
single Confederate port, which would at once have relegated Nassau 
to its primitive insignificance. 

Now, the ill-luck of the Confederates had brought the future 
prospect full before them, but most of them clung to their predilec- 
tions, and it is said that even now the principal enjoyment of the 
“Conches”* is telling over and again the tales of the flush times of 
blockade-running, and counting over in imagination the sums which 


might have been made had they only known what was going to 
-happen in time. The island people have gone back to wrecking and 


fruit-culture ; but some Yankees, it is said, have got hold of the hotel, 
which they run in fine style. Advertisements setting forth the mag- 
nificent climate of, Nassau are spread all over New England, and a 
good harvest is secured from the crowds of consumptive Americans, 





* The slang name of the people of the Bahamas. 
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who pay liberally for the privilege of coughing themselves to death, 
in comfortable style, in the luxurious atmosphere of the Bahamas. 

During this time the Governor and Council, and officers of the 
British navy, had as much as they wanted to do to keep the money- 
makers within bounds and enforce neutrality. ‘They did it to the 
best of their ability; but the bands of international law are very 
elastic, and as their sympathies were all on the side of the weaker 
party, struggling so gallantly for the attainment of independence, it 
may be presumed that the Confederates were not harshly treated. 
The Lieutenant got all that he could have expected ; but his time, of 
course, was limited. It was long enough, however, to give the Yankee 
sailors in port time to concoct a plot to seize the prize when she left ; 
and they went so far as to get a vessel and boats for the purpose. 
Unfortunately, they made a mistake in looking for recruits, and tried 
to enlist a Georgian. He was hard-up enough for anything, but 
thought he could make his end quite as well with his own people ; 
so after getting all the particulars, he threw himself in the way of the 
Lieutenant. Despite his seedy appearance, the man appeared in 
earnest, and the officer gave him a rendezvous at the Victoria Hotel. 
There he disclosed the plot, and was rewarded. He was instructed 
to let it be known that the Confederate was warned, and would punish 
the attempt with the utmost severity. This broke up the scheme, which 
could only depend on surprise for success. 

Two or three of the crew who had become ill from the exposure 
and hardships which they had undergone, left the vessel at Nassau, 
including the negroes, who feared permanent slavery if they stuck to 
the Confederates, and when the time was up she was rather short- 
handed for her character as a man-of-war. On the fourth night after 
her entrance her time expired. When heaving up her anchor, by 
chance a very-heavy one lost many years ago by a British frigate was 
hooked and turned over to Captain Talbot, who sent a party to 
secure it and assist in getting under weigh. 

At two o’clock on the 23d of April the Happy-go-Lucky was fairly 
outside, and shaped her course for the windward channel to the 
southward. When just over the bar she picked up a boat with twelve 
prime sailors, mostly Confederate blockade-runners, who had come 
to join their fortunes with the little crew. Of course they were gladly 
received, and the schooner stood away for Cat Island. This, the 
name of which has degenerated from San Salvador, the first island 
discovered by Columbus, is as fair as when he made it out after his 
long tossing on the Atlantic in 1492. Its produce is somewhat more 
profitable than he found it, for it is the best of the pine-apple orchards 
of the Bahamas. 

A crowd of Yankee vessels were in port loading the luscious fruit 
for New York and the North American ports. The arrival of the 
enemy made no little fluttering. They hauled close in shore and 
kept close together. Of course nothing was to be done with them in 
the neutral port; and so, after getting a lot of fruit for use, the 
Confederate vessel kept on her way to the southward. She passed 
close to Rum Key, where parties were still at work on the wreck of 
the Congueror, one of the finest vessels of her day in the British navy, 
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lost by some unexplained carelessness or stupidity some months 
previously. Keeping on, she came to anchor at Concepcion Island. 
This had been supposed to be uninhabited, and so it had been until 
a few British subjects of African descent had taken a fancy to try 
pine-apple-raising, and had got up shelters of a sufficiently permanent 
character to be called habitable residences. While waiting for the 
Fetrel and examining the island and reefs adjacent, the Lieutenant was 
told by the negroes that at the point of the principal reef they had 
seen deep in the water the wreck of the frigate Southampton, which was 
lost in the days of the Buccaneers, and which has given the name to the 
reef. Pieces of the wreck were there sure enough, and amongst the 
débris was a Spanish gun of bronze, with the arms and ornaments of 
its date. This was secured and placed aboard the schooner.* 

The etre/ turned up in a few days with Mr. H. on board, but he 
did not like the place. It was feared that the presence of the negroes 
destroyed the freedom of the sea in its vicinity, and rendered it an 
unfit place for the transfer of cargo: both vessels weighed and stood 
to the south of Acklin’s island. This was also found to be occupied 
after a fashion, and they made their way to a circle of rocks called 
Mira por vos,in the middle of Crooked Island channel. They ran 
inside the keys, which formed a circle about a mile in diameter, and 
anchored in smooth water. Brig and schooner moored alongside ; 
the cargo of the Happy-go-Lucky was broken out and transferred to 
the Petrel ; old marks were scraped or painted out, and H. P. in a 
lozenge substituted, and everything made to correspond with the 
clearance papers under which the brig had sailed from Nassau. 

The Fetre/ had brought down a fine gun, with carriage, equipment 
and ammunition, and the supplies required. On the second night she 
sailed for Cape Haytien and a market, a rendezvous having been 
appointed at the expiration of six weeks on the Caicos Bank, when 
Mr. H. was to render an account of his mission. 

Four or five days were spent at hard work on board the Happy-go- 
Lucky. The cargo being out, clean sandstone ballast was taken 
aboard, a berth-deck was laid which gave good accommodations for 
her crew, the schooner was freshly painted, sails repaired, square- 
headed topsails fitted, a large balloon-jib rigged and ready, besides 
an immense square-sail, and the boats were thoroughly. overhauled 
and equipped. The gun was mounted ready for service ; a magazine 
room prepared, a routine board made out, men and officers assigned 
to quarters, and duty commenced in strict man-of-war fashion. The 
crew were enthusiastic, and ready for anything within, or somewhat 
beyond, the compass of their limited strength. On the fifth day the 
anchor was hove up, and the cruise commenced in the channel most 
frequented by Yankee vessels. 

The whaling schooner Hoe, from New Bedford, was the first unfor- 
tunate which fell in the way of the cruiser. She was plundered and 
set on fire, and her crew paroled and put ashore at San Salvador. 
The news of a Confederate being on the Banks flew about amongst 
the wreckers who ply their vocation among the islands. Knowing 





*The gun was afterwards presented to Commodore Craycroft, R. N., at Port Royal, and is 
now in the museum of the United Service Institution, 
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that she would be unable to send her prizes in, they swarmed down 
to pick up what might be left. They saw their game in having as 
many captures made as possible, for if the prizes were turned adrift 
burning or run on shore, they had their chance for salvage ; they, 
therefore, gave no intelligence to any American vessels which had the 
ill-luck to stray into the vicinity of the cruiser, but signalled to one 
another when they were in sight, and the fact was soon communicated 
to the Confederates. It was not long before they had a chance. 
The Daniel Webster, from Booth Bay, a fine vessel laden with lumber, 
came down the channel only to be captured. What was useful to the 
captors was taken, and she was run full sail on to the reef and 
abandoned. The wreckers of course pounced upon her with no 
delay. Her captain protested vehemently against the proceeding, 
averring that Richmond had been evacuated, that General Lee had 
surrendered, and the war was over. Unfortunately for him, he had 
nothing to corroborate his statement, and lost his vessel. 

The anchorage was close to French Key, a low, sandy island about 
five acres in extent, rising but a few feet out of the water. It was a 
great place of resort for the wrecking-vessels, as it lay in a dangerous 
situation for navigators. Many a’fine ship had found her resting- 
place on its western shore, which was almost entirely covered with the 
remains of vessels and cargoes. The island was covered with prickly- 
bush, and full of the eggs of sea-birds, gannets, boobies, and noddies, 
which constitute quite an article of commerce among the inhabitants 
of the Bahama archipelago. Time passed rapidly, but it was unad- 
visable to stay too long in one place. Besides, after the capture of 
the Daniel Webster it was proper to wait for intelligence from Mr. H., 
and to learn the latest news from the Confederacy before taking 
further belligerent action. Several island vessels were going to 
Mariguana for turtle and eggs, and the Hafpy-go-Lucky accompanied 
them. ‘There was plenty of amusement in catching turtle, of which 
there was an abundance of all three kinds at Mariguana. A full 
supply was soon obtained, and as the negroes from the wreckers 
were splendid cooks, the Confederates revelled in turtle-soup and 
calipash and calipee, besides amusing themselves in catching the fish 
and eggs. The negroes were very expert in “jumping turtle,” and the 
game afforded no little excitement. It consists in watching a fine 
one from a boat until he shows himself two or three fathoms from the 
surface in the clear water. A negro then dives, seizes the animal by 
the fin and brings it up, when his companions secure and drag it into 
the boat. The skill of the performance is in the accuracy with 
which the divers point themselves in their spring for the prey, and 
was quite wonderful ; indeed, they rarely failed to gain their prize 
in two fathoms of water. Besides the turtle, the island furnished an 
indefinite quantity of crabs, and iguanas were found in abundance on 
small rocky islands in a lagoon in the interior. These were reached 
by wading carefully to avoid being nipped by the large crabs. The 
negroes would rouse the iguanas from their hiding-places with poles, 
when they were easily shot ; sometimes half-a-dozen or more would 
be bagged in an hour. 

A few weeks having been spent in these amusements, the schooner 
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returned to the rendezvous at French Key to meet the eéfrel, 
followed by the wreckers on the lookout for a misfortune befalling 
some unfortunate Yankee. Soon after arriving at the anchorage, a 
jaunty little cutter flying the blue colonial ensign hove in sight, and 
stood directly for the Confederate. She anchored alongside, and an 
elderly gentleman of jovial appearance came on board with a letter 
from the Lieutenant-Governor of Turk’s Island and Caicos. The 
news of the proceedings of the cruiser had come to his ears, and it 
was deemed a violation of neutrality to be carrying on belligerent 
operations among the keys, all of which were claimed as territory of 
Her Britannic Majesty. He, therefore, desired the Confederate com- 
mander to take himself out of those waters ; and the officer bearing 
the message was instructed to report the compliance with the order. 
Of course no demur was made, but the officer was asked to dinner. 
For some reason or another, the various delicacies and amusements 
on board the Happy-go-Lucky proved attractive: the messenger kept 
up dining and enjoying himself on board for three or four days. 
Finally, however, there was nothing for it but to go. Human capacity 
for enjoyment has its limits ; and the ambassador from Turk’s Island 
and Caicos could do no more ; so the schooner and cutter got under 
weigh together, the latter for Turk’s Island, and the former for an 
indiscriminate destination. But it was inconvenient to miss the 
rendezvous ; and so, when the cutter was fairly out of sight, the 
Happy-go-Lucky went back to her anchorage. 

The wreckers still hung about her in hopes of something turning 
up, and probably quite as ready to plunder the Confederate as any- 
body else. They were quite agreeable, however, in the meantime, 
and rendered themselves useful and amusing in many ways. Negroes 
don’t waste their time in mourning or moping when they are well fed 
and comfortable, even if their trade of plundering happens to be 
slack. With their usual jollity they got up minstrel bands and per- 
formed original music in admirable style. Inconvenience sometimes 
attended their sportiveness, for the race is not famous for self- 
restraint, and frequently the frolics resulted in inebriety and conse- 
quent rows. 

The six weeks had about expired when a Capt. Falkner, who had 
been sent by Mr. H., turned up in a small craft which he had char- 
tered at one of the islands. He was in distress, for he had lost his 
only pair of trousers, blown overboard while making his toilet after a 
bath, and sunk by the weight of his jack-knife and other personal 
utensils. ° He made his appearance on the deck of the little man-of- 
war literally “sans culottes.” His news was bad throughout. He 
brought papers giving authentic information of the surrenders of Lee 
and Johnston, the capture of Mr. Davis, the surrender of Kirby 
Smith, and the collapse of the Confederacy. Hayti was in a state of 
revolution, the insurgents had taken possession of Cape Haytien, 
business was suspended, and there was there no chance of disposing 
of the cargo. Mr. H. proposed to try another market, and promised 
to remit the moiety of the proceeds to such point as the Lieutenant 
might direct. Meanwhile he advised the officer to get rid of his 
vessel and disband his crew as speedily as possible. The advice was 
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sound, for amongst other papers brought by Falkner was one con- 
taining a proclamation by the United States Government, announcing 
the end of the war, and threatening to treat as pirates any Confed- 
erates found on the high seas; the difficulty was to follow it. The 
men had to be paid, and their transportation to a secure port pro- 
vided for, and means were wanting. The funds procured at Nassau 
were limited, and Mr. H. had made no remittances. It would of 
course be hard to find a purchaser for the vessel under the circum- 
stances. Any Yankee who should come across her would dispute 
the title, and with a very colorable reason. Although a perfectly 
legal prize, no condemnation by an Admiralty court had taken place, © 
and she had no Confederate register. 

After discussing the chances with Falkner, it was thought that the 
craft with her outfit could probably be disposed of in Hayti. A 
Captain Charles, represented as a man of wealth, it was said resided 
at Port Paix. He, according to Falkner, would be almost certain to 
take her himself or indicate the means of disposing of her. There 
was little time to think of it, and so Falkner returned to Mr. H. with 
instructions that the prize-money was to be remitted to agents in 
England. It may be as well to say here that Mr. H. never made any 
remittance at all. He disposed of the cargo, pocketed the proceeds, 
of which he found the whole better than the half for his purposes. 
Taking what he had in Nassau with him, he afterwards went back to 
the United States, made his peace with the authorities, and is 
flourishing as a merchant in Savannah. The old Confederates class 
him as a scalawag, but he probably has found his consolation for the 
manifestation of their spite. 

The Lieutenant mustered his crew and announced the sad intelli- 
gence to them. He informed them of the condition in which he 
found himself should it be confirmed, of which he entertained no 
doubt. He told them that he intended to dispose of the vessel, to 
provide for their claims, and passage to such point as they desired, if 
possible. He gave all the option to leave the vessel at once, and 
proceed in the wreckers to West Indian ports if they chose. The 
crew to a man decided to remain with their officer, and to trust to 
him for their immediate future. The ordinary routine of service was 
resumed, and the Happy-go-Lucky made sail for Hayti and Port Paix. 

At this time Hayti was in one of the revolutions chronic amongst 
improved and enlightened Africans. President Geffrard -was the 
legal head of such government as that end of the island possesses, 
and controlled a certain party, much to the dissatisfaction of another 
lot of negroes. These preferred a sable magnate, by name Salnave, 
for their chief, and revolted. They had seized the town of Cape 
Haytien, and the insurrection soon extended through the northwest 
of the island. Salnave’s people spread themselves over the country, 
plundering and burning with quite as much alacrity as the Federals 
under Sherman exhibited in their conquering march through Georgia 
and the Carolinas. The Government troops held most of the towns, 
such as they were, but were sorely pressed. The main body of the 
rebels, it turned out, had sat down to the siege of Port Paix, which 
was held by a considerable force of Geffrardites. What the cause of 
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the insurrection was, is not generally known, nor is it of much conse- 
quence. Freemen must have their way, and free negroes carry their 
natural absurdities to extremes in all matters of government. The 
large West India islands all afford splendid fields for the develop- 
ment of African chivalry. Their interiors aré nearly all impracticable 
for the operations of civilised troops. France, Spain, and England 
have all tried their hands at campaigns in Hayti and San Domingo, 
but all of them have been worsted. At the time of this narrative, 
Spain was having a tussle with the Dominicans at the other end of 


_ the island, and failed utterly. Climate and the natural features of 


, 


the country present so many advantages to the negroes, who have 
been emancipated and enlightened back to barbarism, that they are 
almost certain to hold their own against any European troops sent 
against them. 

On their way to Hayti the Confederates caught a big shark and 
got him on board unhurt. He was secured, and some of the crew 
furnished him with a spritsail-yard. This was done by cutting a hole 
through the cartilage of the nose and thrusting through it a stick of 
light pine-wood. The monster with his appendage was returned to 
his element, but in an uncomfortable predicament. He could not 
sink, and flounder as he might, could not rid himself of his spar. 
The row which he made brought his brother-sharks around him, and 
he was treated as rich companies in difficulties sometimes are by 
their liquidators. One of the sea-lawyers would snip off the tail, 
another help himself to a fin and good slice from the side, and his 
distribution in dividends was soon complete. There was no Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in those parts, and besides, 
Jack considers sharks outside the pale of sailor humanity. 

A Spanish steamer with supplies for the force then operating 
against the Dominicans was met with, and the United States steamer 
De Soto passed without attracting attention. On the evening of the 
third day the schooner came to anchor in Port 4 l’Ecu, a. beautiful 
little harbor entirely hidden from the sea, and surrounded with high 
hills rising like an amphitheatre and clothed with the gorgeous 
verdure of the tropics. The sheet of water is but little more than 
half-a-mile in diameter, and perfectly smooth. A village of negroes 
disfigures the shore, and as the schooner glided into the bay, no little 
commotion was observed among the inhabitants. They were loyal 
Geffrardites, and thinking that the vessel might belong to their 
enemies, mustered for defence with all the noise of negro alacrity. 
They were militia armed with all sorts of weapons, and their equip- 
ment was, to say the least, heterogeneous. On finding that no Salna- 
vites were on board the vessel, they were as much rejoiced as if they 
had won a victory, and formed their ranks to receive the Confederate 
officers with a salute as they landed. Respect for civilised prejudices 
was shown by putting the warriors who happened to be naked in the 
rear-rank. ‘They were quite ready to enter into business relations 
with the strangers. One fellow spoke a little English and conducted 
the negotiations. His qualifications as a linguist, however, were not 
comprehensive, for when the master wanted to purchase a monkey, 
he soon furnished him with a little jackass, which did not exactly fill 
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the requisition. ‘Transactions were confined to the purchase of fish 
and fruit, and at twelve o’clock the schooner left the port with the 
land-wind. About daylight she fell in with H. M. S. Bud/-dog, soon 
after made famous by Captain Wake’s gallant action at Cape Haytien. 
The sea-breeze set in, and she beat up to Tortuga Island and the 
passage to Port Paix, which is a small bay indented in the coast, with 
dilapidated martello towers on either hand. 

On nearing the anchorage, a considerable force of negro soldiers 
was discovered drawn up on the beach behind a barricade of water- 
barrels, timber, and miscellaneous rubbish, with evident signs of 
hostility. Occasional firing was observed on the mountains to the 
south of the port. The schooner hoisted the Confederate flag and 
pennant and stood in. She was boarded by a staff-officer of the 
negro general commanding, who threatened to open fire if she 
anchored. The treatment was unexpected, nor could the cause be 
conjectured ; but soon after the Italian consul, the only European in 
the place, came off and informed the Lieutenant that it was supposed 
that his vessel had brought arms for the rebels, who were in great 
force outside the town. He told the strength of the armament in the 
martellos, which consisted of one unserviceable gun in each. A 
mulatto regiment, well armed and fairly equipped for negroes, con- 
stituted the principal force of the garrison. They wore bright colors 
of course, the officers in uniforms of French cut, and the men in 
Garibaldi shirts of brilliant scarlet. As the Lieutenant had no idea 
of codperating with Salnave, and only desired to confer with Captain 
Charles, to whom he had a letter from Falkner on his own business, 
he anchored and went ashore. His first step was to visit the dusky 
military chieftain who commanded the garrison. He was a negro of 
immense dignity ; fully aware of his high station, and evidently fond 
of impressing his importance upon subordinates and strangers. He 
did not care for the presence of the schooner and her crew, and 
advised an immediate departure. He, however, knew nothing of the 
fall of the Confederacy, and considering his temper, it was not thought 
prudent to inform him. He gave short and snappish answers to 
questions and requests, while his staff-officers, equipped in gaudily 
embroidered coats, though several wore ragged cotton trousers and 
no boots or shoes, grinned and scowled around. The general said 
there were no supplies to be purchased, as he was closely invested, 
the balls of the rebels often striking his headquarters. He informed 
the Lieutenant that a United States man-of-war of great strength was 
at Cape Haytien, and he was in danger of being gobbled up at any 
moment ; and rather intimated that he should take the opportunity, 
if one occurred, of informing the Federal commander of the chance. 
When he inquired whether a steamer was in the offing, it was thought 
best to inspire him with some temporary respect ; so he was told that 
the Confederate iron-clad Stonewall was off the port, and might be 
expected in the anchorage. The Geffradites were in expectation of 
the arrival of a steamer from Port-au-Prince with reinforcements. 
As, if she came, she was sure to bring news of the fall of the Con- 
federacy, in the face of the unfriendliness of the authorities there was 
little time to stay. Captain Charles was sought. He was apparently 
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well known at Port Paix, but not held in high repute as a man of 
wealth. On returning to the schooner, Captain Charles was found 
on board. He proved to be a ragged, disreputable negro, without 
boots, and certainly no evidence of commercial means. He was 
questioned ; and it was found that he knew Falkner, and was 
undoubtedly the party to whom the latter had referred. The Lieu- 
tenant saw at once that he had been sold ; and it looked very much 
as if H. and. Falkner had sent him on a fool’s errand to a place not 
over-safe, where he would be extinguished or got rid of in some way, 
while the prize-cargo was appropriated in whole, instead of half, to 
themselves. No negotiations were opened with Captain Charles, 
although that worthy was the cause of a little unpleasantness, subse- 
quently. 

Preparations were made to be off speedily. A lot of bread was 
made up and sent ashore to be baked, and during the hour or so 
required, the Lieutenant visited the town, or what was left of it, in 
company with the consul. This gentleman, Mr. Edelmann, who was 
also the Italian diplomatic agent at Hayti, had come over from Port- 
au-Prince on business, and found himself shut up by the rebels. He 
resided for the time in one of the relics of the old times of French 
rule—a fine mansion, though sadly out of repair. Everywhere 
around were evidences of the works and signs of former prosperity. 
Port Paix had seen stirring times in the days of the buccaneers, being 
opposite the celebrated careening-ground in the island of Tortuga ; 
after their day, it was the market-town for the rich plantations in the 
vicinity, and had grown into a thriving place. At the time of our 
visit, under the control of free negroes, everything was in decay, and 
filth and squalor were predominant. Several negroes were met with 
who had commenced life in the Southern States of America ; they 
had been emancipated, and tried their fortune in Liberia, but found 
the experiment a failure. They then made their way to Hayti with 
no better success ; all were apparently sick of the rule of their fellow- 
negroes, and wanted to get back to “old Virginny.” 

The circulating medium of the place was filthy paper money, splen- 
didly depreciated, so that it took 1200 paper gourdes to make the 
value of a single metallic dollar. Such commodities as could be 
obtained, however, were cheap enough. Bass’s ale of the best kind 
was sold at about fourpence a bottle — it had probably been procured 
from some wreck — delicious honey, which was plentiful, for next to 
nothing ; but these were about all the articles to be met with. After 
spending a pleasant time with the consul, the Lieutenant repaired on 
board. Captain Charles passed him rapidly in a shore-boat, pursued 
by the cook and a few sailors from the schooner in another. It was 
found that the reputed rich man had stolen a bag of the soft-tack which 
had just been brought from the bakery, and made off just as he was 
discovered. His pursuers overhauled him soon after he landed, 
rescued the bread, and handled the Captain with little ceremony. 
This roused the ire of his friends, who with the assistance of some 
mulatto officers and soldiers drove the sailors to their boat, and pelted 
them with stones, by which one man was seriously injured. The 
Lieutenant returned ashore, and complained to the general. He was 
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in sore trouble, having to keep up his dignity, and the rebels were 
getting noisy at the outposts. He declined peremptorily to interfere, 
and gave as a reason that no treaty existed between the Confederacy 
and Hayti, and, therefore, he was not bound to protect Confederate 
citizens from depredations or injury even within his own command. 
This peculiarly African reasoning found favor with the military and 
civilians surrounding the general, who grinned and scowled and 
howled at the Confederate officer, so that it seemed doubtful whether 
he could get back to his boat. He did so, however, amid yells, jeers, 
and hisses; and as he pulled from shore, he was pelted as long as 
within brick range. A number of shore negroes who were aboard the 
schooner, probably looking for something to steal, were expelled. They 
yelled their disapproval, and the rabble on shore commenced firing 
with musketry. The last shore-boat was detained long enough for the 
Lieutenant to write a letter addressed to the general, setting forth his 
grievances, and informing that functionary that if an apology and 
reparation were not made within the hour, such steps would be faken 
as the exigency of the case required. No reply was given, and no 
notice taken of the message, except that the mob of loose negroes 
and soldiers increased on the beach, and the Haytien colors were 
hoisted on the martello towers. Meanwhile, the Happy-go-Lucky had 
got under weigh, and ran out of musket-range. At the expiration of 
the hour, she stood in to within a few hundred yards of the eastern 
fort, and opened upon it with percussion rifle-shells. As they took 
effect the old masonry flew about in a cloud, and the negroes inside 
decamped in open order and with great celerity. A noisy fire was - 
commenced upon the schooner from the shore, but with no effect. 
She stood to the westward, and administered similar treatment with 
similar results to the western martello. 

During this time the desultory firing of the rebels on the mountain 
increased, and while the Geffrardites were wasting their time firing 
ineffectually at the Happy-go-Lucky, Salnave’s people moved down in 
force and captured the place in a few minutes. The usual atrocities 
of victors were committed with negro additions and variations. 
The Geffrard general and his bedizened staff experienced the full 
benefit of free institutions as administered by their race and color ; 
they were all shot in front of their late headquarters within half-an- 
hour. It¢is to be regretted that the name of the general cannot be 
ascertained without a tedious reference to Haytien archives, if any 
such exist at the present day. Perhaps, as he enjoyed the conscious- 
ness of his dignity so much when alive, even-handed justice denies 
him posthumous fame. The Salnavites plundered all they could, but 
as the quantity of goods was limited, that occupation was soon over, 
and with exception of the few who got drunk on the remains of the 
rum left by the Geffrardites, their leader got them in hand for further 
trouble before the steamer with reinforcements to the garrison should 
arrive. The Happy-go-Lucky stood close in during the row, for the 
Lieutenant was anxious for the safety of his late acquaintance, the 
Italian consul, and was not a little relieved when he came off to 
spend an hour or two while matters got quiet. The Salnavites had 
seen a smoke in the offing, which they feared might be the expected 
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steamer, and had precipitated their attack. So it turned out that 
while the garrison were engaged in vindicating the cause of Captain 
Charles and his co-thieves, and the dignity of their general, they fell 
an easy prey before their friends could come to their. assistance. 
Matters settled down in a few hours so that Mr. Edelmann could 
return on shore, and as the Confederates had seen all they cared to 
see of Hayti, they sailed for Jamaica. During the evening they fell in 
with the steamer the Zwenty-second of December, filled with negro troops 
from Port-au-Prince for the reinforcement of the garrison of Port 
Paix. She ran down to learn the news, the whole crew jabbering 
and yelling in the greatest excitement. On hearing that a fight had 
taken place, they apparently assumed that their side had gained the 
victory, and without waiting for explanation, raised a terrific yell of 
triumph, and steamed in to participate in the plunder and glory. So 
they did after a sort. Salnave’s troops had set the usual lights on 
the reefs, and the unfortunate Zwenty-second of December anchored 
close in shore, only to be captured by the rebels and experience 
similar treatment to the garrison. It may be mentioned that this 
steamer was renamed by her captors the Vo/drogue, and well sunk by 
the Bull-dog in Cape Haytien harbor. 

The Happy-go-Lucky went on her course, her crew glad enough to 
get out of the way of Haytien amenities. As they were bound to 
Jamaica, and might expect to meet civilised authority in their next 
port, and as her occupation as a belligerent was over, her gun 
was thrown overboard, and the small-arms and equipment stowed 
away. She passed close to Navassa, where several Americans 
were taking in cargoes of phosphate of lime, and in due time 
made Morant Point on the coast of Jamaica. The first object 
was to obtain information and find out whether she would be allowed 
to enter a port. This could only be done authoritatively at Port 
Royal and Kingston. So she stood along the southern coast of the 
island to the westward, keeping nearly within the marine league for 
fear of meeting a Yankee cruiser, and a sharp lookout for some island 
craft in which the Lieutenant could go to Port Royal. None appeared, 
and at night he determined to try and land on the beach of the 
Palisades, a long spit of sand on which the town is situated, and 
walk to Kingston. The master was directed to cruise along the 
shore, and call off the port on the third day. A heavy surf prevented 
his landing, and he was obliged to return to the schooner, which 
stood off the mouth of the harbor. Towards morning .a pilot-boat 
came off, and arrangements were made for a passenger from Halifax 
to land. The schooner was represented as being bound to the Spanish 
Main. 

The pilot-boat stopped at Port Royal long enough for reporting to 
the health-officer, and continted across the harbor to Kingston. A 
little consultation took place between the coxswain, who happened to 
be the principal pilot, and the stroke oarsman. 

“Wat you tink? Best show him?” 

“Ts you sure it’s he?” 

“Golly yes, sartin sure.” 

The officer was not a little perplexed, while the crew lay on their 
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oars, and the pilot produced from his pocket-book a paper, which he 
handed to the passenger with evident pride. “Dar! look at dat, 
massa cap’n. May be you talk to me now.” 

The paper was dated on board the Confederate steamer A/abama, 
and signed by Captain Raphael Semmes, certifying to the capacity 
and skill of the pilot Barnard, and recommending him to the com- 
manders of Confederate vessels. The pilot watched the effect with 
curiosity. “All right; I’ll talk to you ashore.” 

On landing at Kingston, and inquiring why the paper was shown 
to him, Mr. Barnard replied: “ Why, Lord bress you, massa cap’n, 
we knows all ’bout you. You's de Happy-go-Lucky. Been up dar 
*bout Caicos long time. Needn’t be feared talk to me ; I does every- 
ting I can for Confeds. Jess see what Cap’n Semmes say. I’se so 
glad you didn’t get ’shore through de surf; you’d a-gone to Davy 
Jones sartin. No bottom dar; all quick-sand. Best let me go out 
and fetch schooner in. No dam Yankees ’bout. Can’t do nuffin no 
how if dey was.” 

Mr. Barnard’s services were retained, but he was told to keep quiet 
and show the way to a hotel. Kingston does not boast such an 
establishment, but the pilot led the stranger to Mrs. Foderingham’s 
boarding-house, one of the fashionable resorts of the town, where 
good accommodation was found. The Lieutenant went out and got 
a suitable Jamaica outfit, and after a bath and a good breakfast, 
pursued his inquiries. No American man-of-war was in port, so that 
his communication with the authorities would be uninterrupted. The 
station at Port Royal was commanded by Commodore Craycroft, 
R. N., whose broad pennant was hoisted on board the old line-of- 
battle ship the Aboukir. As the pilot had informed him that he was 
expected, and he had some acquaintance with the Commodore, the 
Lieutenant decided to put his case immediately before the highest 
authority. In the afternoon the pilot-crew took him alongside the 
flagship, and he was courteously received on board. The Commo- 
dore had heard of the proceedings on the Banks, laughed at the idea 
of a little schooner making a base for her belligerent operations 
amongst the keys, and at the festivities which had been accorded to 
the Turk’s Island and Caicos ambassador. The war was over, the 
Queen’s proclamation had been issued announcing the fact, and as 
the schooner was no longer belligerent, there was no hindrance to 
her entering the harbor and remaining as long as she liked. 

“Yes, but how about getting out?” 

“No difficulty need be anticipated, as detention could not take 
place until after discussion, and there would be plenty of time, if 
thought necessary to leave.” 

The Lieutenant explained his necessity of providing for his men 
and settling the affairs of the expedition. Of course he could not do 
this at sea, and the Commodore courteously permitted one of the 
dockyard tenders to take a note to the schooner, desiring the master 
to come into port. With a mind much relieved, the Lieutenant 
returned to Kingston, and on awakening after a good night’s rest, 
saw his schooner safely at anchor near the flagship. 

Her arrival made some stir at Port Royal, as she was really a 
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beautiful craft, and the nautical population found a pleasure in visiting 
a vessel with such a history. Numerous individuals made propositions 
to acquire her, but the condition of her register prevented a nego- 
tiation, unless her purchaser chose to run the risk of a lawsuit. 
Some, however, were not scrupulous ; and among them were the Hon. 
Mr. Gordon, and a negro represented to be a Haytien general “en 
disponibilité.” ‘They proposed to take vessel, crew and all into the 
service of a West India republic, but the sample of such service as 
they had seen at Hayti did not suit the Confederates. It was after- 
wards believed that she was wanted by these persons for the purposes 
of the insurrection which broke out in Jamaica soon after, and for 
participation in which Gordon was tried by court-martial and 
executed. Meantime, as most of the crew desired to remain abroad 
until matters became settled in the United States, a passage was 
engaged for them in a barque called the Fane Dowe, then loading for 
London, in Annotto Bay. The American consul began agitating the 
question of ownership of the schooner, and as everything had been 
done at Port Royal that was possible, Mr. Barnard was called on to 
pilot her out. With most of her people aboard, she sailed for the 
northern shore to meet the Fane Dowe. Some chose to remain in 
Jamaica and left at Port Royal. One, who was not a favorite with 
the crew, took the opportunity of venting his spite by clandestinely 
cutting the port-lanyards nearly through, so as to dismast her when 
she got under weigh. Fortunately, she sailed out on the starboard 
tack, and the dirty trick was discovered in time. New lanyards were 
rove and the misfortune prevented. 

The schooner arrived safely in Annotto Bay and anchored alongside 
the barque. Her presence started an excitement among the negro 
residents, who took it into their wise heads that she was a slaver which 
had come in to kidnap a cargo for sale in Cuba. ‘The officers were 
closely watched when on shore, and had it remained with the negroes, 
their entertainment would have been the reverse of agreeable. For- 
tunatély for them, however, a Mr. Stewart, an English gentleman who 
held an estate in the neighborhood, made their acquaintance and 
treated them with great hospitality. They were his guests while the 
Fane Dowe was getting ready for sea. The time was passed most 
agreeably, in the sports of the country and yachting excursions about 
the coast. Finally the barque sailed with the crew, who arrived safely 
in England, and were paid off by the Confederate agent. 

A party trading to the Grand Cayman and the coast to the south- 
ward, had agreed to take over the schooner if delivered there. Asit 
was the only thing offering, and an end must be put to delay, the Lieu- 
tenant sailed, with only four of his people left, for that resort of wreckers 
and turtlers. It was understood that she was to be met at the Little 
Cayman, and the schooner lay there for some days. No one turned 
up ; time wore on and patience was exhausted. One morning a brig- 
antine, with every appearance of being an American, hove in sight, and 
as other vessels were following, it was decided to abandon the Happy- 
go-Lucky and leave her to her fate. Baggage and stores were put into 
the boat, the schooner was set on fire, and the boat pulled to the shore 
of the Little Cayman. It turned out that the brigantine was British. 
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Seeing the smoke, her crew made all sail, got out her boats and 
boarded her in time to extinguish the flames. Of course the British 
captain took possession of her as derelict, and sent her in for adjudi- 
cation. There was no one to put in an adverse claim, so that in all 
respects the material benefit of the cruise attached to very different 
persons than those who conducted it. 

The Lieutenant and his comrades made their way to the Grand 
Cayman, and after having been detained there in fighting fleas, mos- 
quitoes and alligators, got a passage to Jamaica, where they were 
again hospitably entertained by their former host. In a few days the 
barque Cheducto sailed for England with them on board, arriving in 
due course, and the operations of the naval party which left Rich- 
mond in February were ended. 

R. S. R. 


A LOVE STORY. 


** Only a heart’s-ease, as the aftermath 
Of all that vanished sorrow.”’ 
Barton Grey. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER III. 


“Little maid with wondrous eyes, 
Not afraid, but clear and tender. 

Blue, and filled with prophecies ; 
Thou for whom life’s veil unlifted 

Hangs, whom warmest valleys fold”... 
Jean Ingelow. 

T was not long after Harvey’s departure that Miss Silverthorn 

went back to New York, and Louise Gaddys returned to her 

father, leaving Nelly at Holme Park. Nelly had pleaded hard not to 
go home. She had been all her short life a motherless, delicate 
child; an odd, wilful, spoiled little thing, who would never go to 
school, who fought valiantly with all her nurses and governesses, 
who tormented the otherwise serene existence of her elder sister 
Louise. She was sent with Louise to visit their mother’s old friend 
at Holme Park, early in summer ; and made her appearance, a thin, 
clear-eyed little maiden, past thirteen, and wofully ignorant of books, 
etiquette, or wholesome discipline. Her father, a busy politician, 
had had little notice for her; Louise had dreaded her ; poor little 
Nell’s affections had been as neglected and undeveloped as her mind. 

She was a thin, slight little creature, keen-eyed, agile, and full of 
freaks: “Nelly the unfortunate,” with her abrupt noisiness, her fre- 
quent disasters, her odd scrapes; Nelly, with her small, lithe legs 
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twisted around each other, when she sat, like willow-twigs: Nelly, 
with all her fine, straight, unmanageable hair standing up in different 
directions over her small head ; her gray-blue, speculative eyes, with 
the delicate brows and long lashes; her little pug-nose, fresh, wide, 
good-tempered mouth, and the dainty-complexioned oval of her face; 
Nelly, with her nervous, brown little fingers and fleet little feet ; 
Nelly, with her slang, her energy, her real warm-heartedness. 

It was to Lois she had shown the first dawn of softness and 
affection, when, during the first few days after her arrival, she had 
been through a course of mishaps and mischief-making, to be met 
everywhere with forgiveness, gentle advice and willing help. She 
was just going to sleep at night, Lois sitting near, when she started 
up with one of her own sudden, pathetic, absurd little wails: 

“Oh, Lois, what is the use of loving you all, and being good and 
happy a little while, when I shall have to go back to home and 
hatefulness again?” 

Whatever was answered, Nell soon fell asleep like a baby, cuddled 
up by Lois, and with a look of heavenly innocence and beatitude on 
her wicked, sharp, little, pink-and-white face, and dewy, long-lashed 
eyelids—* poor little devil,” as she called herself. She had a tendency 
to what Edward Holme styled “energetic phraseology,” and had 
cultivated it to annoy Louise, just as later she checked it to please 
Lois ; and as she had always run wild, it was not surprising that 
she could equal any little street-urchin in the vigor and volubility of 
her speech. 

Nell’s hair had long been her sensitive point. When much coaxed, 
dipped in basinsful of water and vigorously brushed, it would lie 
perhaps five minutes in a damp and collapsed condition, plastered in 
dark streaks down upon her little fair forehead, with an appearance 
dismal and dejected to behold. But Edward never failed to start it 
up in all its bristling dignity again if he could get a chance to run 
his hand over it; and he daily quoted the line referring to “ quills 
upon the fretful porcupine.” Nelly twisted under his hand and 
puckered her face; but she had a dog-like affection for Edward, 
though he laughed at her, punished her with pinches, and tormented 
her to tears occasionally. She would not leave his side unless he 
sent her. She even grew fond by degrees of his name for her, which 
was suggested by the resemblance indicated in the above quotation. 
She became “ Porcuy” to every one in the house, and ceased at last 
to become sensitive about the self-willed hairs. 

Closest to Lois’s heart the forlorn little mite nestled ; for her she 
learned her lessons, in her room she slept at night, and under her 
gentle care she improved daily; a new, tender, wistful eagerness to 
please those who were kind to her gradually replacing her old 
brusguerie and sharpness. Lois, with the sweet instinct of a born 
child-lover, had won Porcuy’s deepest devotion, and acquired an 
influence over her that transformed the little witch. 

Nell’s father is to be married again this fall. He met the lady of 
his choice —a wealthy, accomplished woman —in Washington last 
spring, sent his daughters to Holme Park in the summer, and went 
down to the seaside to finish his wooing, which has sped. Louise 
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has met the lady. Louise, with her usual sense and amiability, 
receives her father’s confidence with grace and sweetness, and goes 
home to be ready for the approaching marriage. Poor little Porcuy 
rebels against the idea of a stepmother; and being so unsafe and 
unmanageable a charge, it is not strange that her father is in no 
haste to present her to his bride, but on the contrary writes a long, 
carefully-worded letter of thanks to Mrs. Holme and Lois for their 
kindness in taking charge of her for the winter ; and Porcuy settles 
down to a realisation of “her chance,” as Louise, Harvey, and all 
distracting elements depart, and she and Lois begin their daily life 
together. 

Edward Holme is Porcuy’s playfellow ; he does not disdain cat’s- 
cradle, though he is two-and-twenty. He is not insensible to the 
fascinations of jack-straws and backgammon, and serenely cheats her 
at these games in the long November evenings, as he cheated her, 
unsuspicious little soul, at croquet last summer. 

When Edward stays at home at night, every one is at his service. He 
is fond of music ; and his mother, who plays beautifully, never refuses 
to oblige her son. He sings well, and will join in singing almost 
anything, even a Sunday-evening hymn, if it is set to a tune he likes. 
Sometimes Judge Alexander, passing to his lonely little house over 
the way, hears floating down the dark avenue of Holme Park the 
sound of voices singing in harmony. Mrs. Holme is playing ; Lois’s 
round voice and Nell’s clear, small treble mingle ; Edward, leaning 
on one end of the piano, is singing lustily. 

The sour and lonely old man turns the key in his door, and mutters: 
“Quite peaceful and harmonious in sound ; but if that young man 
Holme doesn’t make his mother’s heart ache, I’m mistaken. He 
spends other nights in a different fashion.” 

And so he does. 

It is only the night after this that Mrs. Holme, coming down the 
hall, hears Porcuy remonstrate: “Now, Edward, don’t get up! 
Where are you going?” 

“To order my horse ; I want to go into Brenford after tea.” 

“Sit still and hold the board then ; I’ll run to the stable for you;. 
and be back in a jiffy,” and fleet-footed Nell is off. 

Mrs. Holme entered the room just as Nell left it, and pausing: by 
Edward, rested her hand lightly on his head. The gentle lady did 
not say one word, but the very affection in that touch meant what 
she dared not put into speech. Too well the mother had learned 
to dread the consequences of Edward’s riding into Brenford. after 
nightfall. It was of no avail for her to argue and plead;, and. just 
that timid, loving touch was all her warning, all her argument. But 
it annoyed Edward to have her approach him in that speechless.way ; 
the light touch, having a hint of restraint in it, was heavy. Ashamed 
to shake it off, he sat as motionless as if carved of stone, and. his face 
darkened. His mother moved away presently, and he rose and. went 
out after Porcuy, kicking little pebbles from his path as he went, with 
a vicious impatience. 

He had scarcely been gone for an hour that evening, when they 
heard his returning steps. Mrs. Holme and Lois looked up, and 
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Porcuy paused in the act of popping out corn. She had been sitting 
there on the rug before the fire, burning her little fair face, and 
industriously filling a saucer beside her with a slowly rounding, 
snowy pile. There had been an air of sober absorption in her childish 
task which was scarcely to be expected of a young lady now over 
fourteen years of age; but then Porcuy was very childish; and 
presently she remarked: “ Edward likes popcorn when it’s sugared.” 
There was sugar in the saucer ; and there was the reason of Porcuy’s 
patient hour before the fire. 

But now the doors swung and slammed, and Edward came in, his 
eyes clear and bright, and his cheeks glowing from the frosty out-door 
air. The three pairs of eyes which had involuntarily glanced at the 
hands of the clock, which indicated the hour of nine, glanced smiling 
back to his ruddy face. He pushed back his hat, dragged forward 
a chair, and sitting astride of it, while he began to drum on the table, 
said : 

“ Ladies, I have a piece of news to tell.” 

“Good news, I am sure,” his mother answered. 

“You may think so. I met Mr. Blythe, our bank’s president, as I 
went into Brenford to-night, and he hailed me, and asked me to come 
up to the bank an hour earlier to-morrow, as he wanted to have a talk 
with me ; and then, as he was bubbling over with what he wanted to 
say, and couldn’t keep his own kind secret, he blurted out that the 
teller is going elsewhere to live, and that he is going to have me 
advanced to that position. The old fellow himself was so pleased 
to do me the favor that he quite ‘got’ me. I jumped off my horse, 
and shook hands and thanked him for the confidence in me mani- 
fested by such an advance; and he commenced blowing about his 
college friendship with Father, as he always does when he warms up 
towards me. ‘Then he invited me again to come up and see his wife 
and daughter, and, as usual, I said I would ; but this time I really 
mean to go. So after we finisHed our pow-wow I turned about and 
came to tell you all.—And now, Porcuy, my angel, how goes it with 
the popcorn?” With this query he dived for the saucer, and stretched 
himself beside Porcuy on the floor and calmly ate up all the popcorn, 
while congratulations poured in upon him. 

After this things appeared to go smoothly with Edward for a time. 
He was seen no more with the wild and disreputable set of college- 
students among whom he had been a leader ; he failed to attend two 
or three races that came off that fall ; and instead of presenting him- 
self at the gaming-house and the club-rooms haunted by his old set, 
he went often to Mr. Blythe’s to call on pretty little Miss Minnie, the 
young half-sister of that Mr. Maurice with whom Harvey Alexander 
had gone abroad. 

Edward was touched and pleased by the evident favor with which 
his father’s old friend, Mr. Blythe, regarded him. He had entered 
the bank shortly after leaving college, as he was determined against 
the long course of study necessary for entering a profession, and as 
banking-hours, from nine to four o’clock, kept him confined for a 
shorter time than those of another business would. Apparently 
faithful to his duties there, and being a pleasant, agreeable fellow 
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when he chose so to be, he had become a prime favorite with Mr. 
Blythe, who had willingly, and perhaps indiscreetly, advanced him as 
soon as possible. He had before, as an assistant book-keeper, 
received a small salary, which he almost always spent before it fell 
due, and of which he could never give an account —“it went some- 
how, and he couldn’t see where ;” while his mother paid with perfect 
cheerfulness all the bills, sometimes large ones, sent in to him from 
tradesmen in the place. 

When Edward, becoming teller and receiving a salary of fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, began to try to take a serious interest in his 
work, to understand everything about it, and altogether to feel that 
he was dlly rewarding a kind Providence by thus generally resolving 
to reform, he paid off several debts of which he had been ashamed to 
tell his unselfish, gentle mother ; and with a feeling of restored com- 
mercial honor, he could nod to the dried-up little Frenchman at whose 
small restaurant the best cigars and liquors were sold ; to the keeper 
of the gaming-house, to the treasurer of the club, and to one or two 
men who had won a little money from him “ on the turf.” 

Little Miss Minnie Blythe found Edward light-hearted and bent on 
pleasing, a very charming young fellow indeed. He had a remarkably 
sweet, rich voice, and Miss Minnie, who played the small church 
organ and kept a diligent watch for recruits for the choir, made up 
her mind to win Edward into joining it. She had a very thin little 
voice herself, but always correct as to time and tune ; she had been 
as well taught as it was in the power of Brenford music-professors to 
teach her, and she was very proud of her abilities as church-organist, 
and fond of directing and ruling her small band of singers. Edward 
had not the least idea of so conspicuously reforming as to attend all 
the church-services, and lead the praises of the congregation with the 
choir. He pleaded bashfulness, not without truth ; he laughed off her 
arguments ; but he found it very pleasant to listen to her pretty, 
coaxing, rippling laughter, to smile into her blue eyes, to watch her 
nimble fingers execute brilliant fantasias on her well-tuned piano at 
home. ‘There was an indefinite sense of rising in the world when her 
pretty hand was put in his arm for a walk ; for somewhere in his heart 
he felt that there was a vague shadow over his name, while hers was 
free from reproach ; that his past life had been not without stain, and 
hers all innocent ; that she was conscientious, however shallow, and 
pure, however vanity-struck. He would not have liked Miss Minnie 
to know what a frequenter of the faro-table and race-track he had 
been. He was indeed far from suspecting that Miss Minnie was 
wiser concerning his past course of life than her father was, and found 
her curiosity and vanity both intent on the examination and refor- 
mation of this charming fellow who had been so wild. 

However disreputable Dr. Holme’s conduct had been, his repu- 
tation of being wealthy was equally undisputed ; and since his death, 
the beauty and accomplishments of Lois, the winsome manners and 
handsome face of Edward, the blameless dignity and unfeigned piety 
and charity of the widowed Mrs. Holme, surely led forward to a 
future which must restore popularity and honor to the family so lately 
under a shade. 
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Minnie Blythe, extremely tenacious of her hold upon popularity, 
cautious, and careful not to transgress the conventionalities, thought 
over the matter of the Holmes, and at last concluded that it would 
be altogether safe and graceful to visit them, or rather Lois, at once. 
Lois had been an old schoolmate of hers ; Lois was just about to lay 
aside mourning ; Lois could be visited, invited, and led ‘at once into 
the place preparing itself for her in Brenford society. Minnie asked 
no one’s advice ; she casually mentioned the matter at home, but as 
her father always approved her, and her mother never ventured to 
thwart her, it amounted to nothing. Minnie’s will ruled the house, 
the housekeeper, her two young brothers and little sister, the Servants, 
and everything pertaining to the establishment. 

Behold then,on a sunny morning early in December, the Blythe 
carriage rolling through the gate to Holme Park. Miss Minnie Blythe, 
rosy and pretty, wrapped in velvet and fur, steps out at the door, and 
pays her visit to Lois Holme. 

The carriage and two bay horses, with a stiff coachman on the box, 
has several times passed and repassed under the parlor windows, 
when Lois, looking out, descries on one of the seats a small creature, 
handsomely dressed, whose little hands are trying to hold the heavy 
carriage-robes up about her, and whose cold little red nose and 
piteous blue eyes are turned towards the house very longingly. 

“Is that your little sister? Won’t she come in?” Lois asks. “ She 
must be cold.” 

“Flora? She’s warm enough. She wanted to come out for the 
drive and I brought her ; she’s always fretting for me —I can’t leave 
her in peace, she frets so.” 

“I am fond of children,” Lois says, looking wistfully at the baby- 
face, which looks so cold and so forlorn —“ I should like to see her 
if she wouldn’t mind coming in. Is she afraid of strangers?” 

Minnie didn’t know, but she would bring her in if Lois wanted 
her ; and so the mite was brought in, and after shyly regarding Lois 
from behind her sister’s dress for a moment, she allowed herself to 
be lifted to her lap, where she amused herself with inspecting what 
jewelry Lois wore, and offering information as to her own dress, 
feathers, and small boots. Minnie smoothed the rumpled curls, 
soothing certain fretful movements of the young lady by compliments 
and cries of “ Pretty! pretty!” as they fell from her fingers in smooth 
rolls. She said “Sh!” to every other remark begun by the “ enfant 
terrible” ; and finally, when Lois had won from her a statement that 
Florrie loved doggies, and Florrie had a white doggie at home, and 
that the old cat had four kittens all black and white, and couldn’t see 
outo’ they eyes, and Minnie wanted ’em drowndead, Minnie jumped 
her briskly down off Lois’s lap, wiped her nose, straightened her hat, 
patted her in the back, and told her to kiss the lady good-bye. Lois 
kissed the baby-face pityingly, promised Minnie to call soon, and 
stood in the door, tall and fair, as the carriage was driven away. 
Presently a little head tucked itself under her arm, and Porcuy 
looked out from beside her, saying : 

“ That’s the wonderful Miss Minnie, is it?” 

“That’s Miss Minnie. Why?” asked Lois. 
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But Porcuy turned up her little nose and ran away. The reason 
of her inquiry developed itself in a few days; she was devoted to 
Edward, and his attentions to Miss Minnie had caused her a fit of 
childish jealousy. She would not be civil to the offending hero, and 
yet, womanlike, she couldn’t be content to renounce his society. 
Finally the gathering storm broke one afternoon. Lois came into 
the sitting-room, startled by the noise, to find Edward lying on his 
back on the sofa, shouting with laughter, and Porcuy sitting beside 
him, a small, wo-begone figure dissolved in tears. The speech which 
had roused Edward’s mirth, which mirth had put Porcuy to despair, 
had been by Porcuy, who, after vehemently asserting that he loved 
Miss Blythe better than he did her, and that Miss Blythe never would 
love him as much as she (Porcuy) did, had added that she had seen 
the day when he “ wouldn’t have /ooked at Miss Blythe ”—a big tear 
here —“ though she had stood on her head and barked /” 

However, Edward did love his little pet and playfellow. He 
soothed her at last, and took a severe course of jackstraws and back- 
gammon in the next week, spending eight nights in succession at 
home, and winning back Nell’s full confidence. 

Nelly’s father had been married now for several weeks, and to the 
surprise of every one at Holme Park, the newly-married couple are 
to go abroad for a few months, taking Louise with them. Mr. Gaddys 
has written concerning Nelly’s stay with her kind guardian, Mrs. 
Holme. “In no other hands could he so cheerfully leave his wilful 
little daughter,” he writes; and Mrs. Holme promises to try to take 
the best care of her, and to let him hear from them often. Louise 
has written to Lois too. She is delighted with the prospect of the 
trip, delighted with her stepmother, whose kindness to her, whose 
generous spirit, and whose pleasant ways of beguiling her father into 
relaxation from business care, Louise cannot sufficiently extol. 

It is of course the new Mrs. Gaddys’s money which enables both 
father and daughter to go abroad. The new Mrs. Gaddys has already 
begun, in gaining her husband’s consent to this season of rest and 
travel, on the course she intended from the beginning to pursue: Mr. 
Gaddys is to be coaxed here and there according to the wishes of the 
women of his household, and gradually to be used to living upon his 
wife’s ample income. 

Nelly received the tidings of their intended departure with a 
tolerably good grace. She thought Papa might have said he would 
come down to Holme Park and kiss her good-bye ; she thought it 
must be very fine to go to Europe, and perhaps she was silly about 
her stepmother. At any rate she could not be happier anywhere 
than at dear old Holme Park, and she could not have borne to leave 
them all. She will try to behave better, and Papa shall find her a 
good girl when he comes back — better than Louise! 

And so the days flit by. Mr., Mrs. and Miss Gaddys are among 
the list of passengers who sailed on the 29th day of November. 
December snow and frost and the twinkling of holly-berries warn 
folks at Brenford that Christmas is at hand, and on the morning 
before Christmas-day Minnie Blythe comes up to Holme Park to ask 
Lois to return with her to Brenford and aid in the final decorations 
of the church. 
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Lois, consenting, detains her only a moment. Porcuy, rummaging 
in the bureau-drawers, produces an old pair of kid-gloves for -her to 
wear in the rough part of the work. Lois slips into her heavy, hand- 
some wrappings, kisses her mother and Nell, who promise to drive 
into Brenford and bring her back late in the afternoon, and goes 
downstairs to join Minnie. It is a gray, gloomy day, and the air 
strikes them with its unpleasant chill as they go out; but they are 
driven rapidly towards the church, and arrive there chatting merrily. 

Piles of evergreen are lying about the church-door, and among 
them stands a young man with a remarkably tall and sturdy figure — 
a figure almost gigantic—and with keen gray eyes. He is giving 
directions to a waiting Irishman, but turns and comes forward as the 
Blythe carriage stops ; and as he offers his hand to Miss Minnie to 
help her out, she introduces Mr. Penrose to Miss Holme. 

Now Lois is known in Brenford for her statue-like beauty and her 
unapproachability. The Brenford view of her face had been of it as 
she sat in church, earnest and devout, or as she drove swiftly through 
the streets, erect, handsome and grave. The stalwart young gentle- 
man who is presented to her, a tutor in one of the colleges, is foolishly 
surprised to see the fair cold face he has calmly admired from afar, so 
beautifully expressive, as the lovely eyes look full in his, and Lois 
smiles and promptly places her hand in his, which is so large and 
strong and cool. He helps her out and follows her into the church. 
Among the busy little band of workers there is a certain little Miss 
Avory, governess in the Brenford Female Academy, who has come 
to the church in charge of half-a-dozen boarding-scholars, who are 
helping with the decorations. There are four or five young fellows 
hovering about these girls, meekly doing their bidding, and seldom 
venturing any suggestions of their own, their suggestions being always 
voted down as impracticable. One of these bright-faced school-girls 
is cosily established in a deep window-seat, a Brenford lad beside 
her, both twisting on the same wreath, and talking under their breath 
as their hands twine in and out. None of the elderly ladies who are 
leading in this work care to disturb the little foolish, happy by-play. 
One of them remarks to a neighbor in a sharp whisper that Miss 
Avory is certainly no dragon; and Miss Avory, a dark little thing, 
six-and-twenty years old, and by the girls pronounced an old maid, 
goes patiently on with her own work, “not seeing beyond the end of 
her own nose,” as some one says. She is certainly not pretty ; her 
nose is too large, and her eyes are too close together. She has not 
much to make life pleasant to her, and she is no longer in the flush 
of youth; but after all she is a kind-hearted little woman, and 
“certainly no dragon.” For the last half-hour she has been working 
quite alone ; but as the church-door opens, she looks up with a sort 
of expectancy in her eyes, watching Mr. Penrose as he comes in. 
Mr. Penrose does not turn a glance towards her, however, until Lois 
Holme, on whom his eyes have been fastened, advances and greets 
her. 

Lois sits down beside her, and playing with a branch of holly, asks 
questions concerning her former teachers and classmates at the 
Academy, which she has ceased to attend. As Mr. Penrose bends 
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to comply with Miss Avory’s request that he will trim off some ragged 
twigs and strings on her work, Lois is called away and leaves them. 

Given a pencil and several sheets of rough green paper, Lois is 
presently established at her appointed task, designing and rapidly 
sketching large letters which are to fill an empty space. As she 
finishes a great C about whose bold outline a delicate tracery of 
graceful, slender leaves were curling, Mr. Penrose rejoins her, asking 
if he cannot help. He sits there, sharpens pencils and cuts out the 
great letters for her. At the other end of the church they are hanging 
the wreaths and ropes of evergreen. Edward and several others have 
come in by this time, and the sounds of moving the ladder, the tap of 
the hammer and the continuous buzz of talk come from some little 
distance. 

A pair of dark eyes, set too near each other, spy out the two, who 
still linger apart from the rest. Miss Avory’s hands are sore and 
scratched with bristling greens and prickly holly; Miss Avory is 
tired, for she has been at work all day ; Miss Avory wonders perhaps 
why the easy, graceful tasks never have fallen to her lot, and why this 
other girl, younger and much more beautiful and rich and accom- 
plished than she, should come across her path just now and absorb all 
the glances of Ray Penrose’s clear gray eyes, which sometimes have 
looked so kindly and comfortingly into her weary little round of life. 

Lois and Mr. Penrose chat on serenely. They discuss the Bren- 
ford Female Academy, which Lois used to attend, and of which Mr. 
Penrose’s elder brother is the principal. Mr. Penrose lives at his 
brother’s house, and so knows well the Misses Avory, the cousins by 
marriage of the elder brother, who superintend the affairs of the 
boarding-department. 

“T have often wondered,” says Mr. Penrose, “whether such very 
acid and unyielding people as the eldest of the Misses Avory are 
necessary to maintain discipline in the small boarding-department of 
a girls’ school. Are young ladies so unruly?” 

“Are they?” repeats Lois, half-absently, pausing to reconsider a 
leaf and stem ; then looking up and smiling —“ Girls, I think, are all 
things to all men in at least one sense: they rule when they can, and 
submit when they must.” 

“ You rule always, do you not?” with a keen look. 

“I? Why?” quite innocently. 

“ Because surély you always can,” said the flirtatious professor, 
leaning his head on his hand and steadfastly regarding the handsome 
face. : 

“ Neatly turned,” Lois replies, quite unfluttered ; and yet young 
men did not look at her in that way every day. “Of course I won’t 
take back my statement ; I rule where I can.” 

“Then rule me!” Mr. Penrose returns, feeling that he is venturing 
to be too bold, and tempering the sentimental cast of his speech by a 
laughing twinkle of his eye. 

‘“ Certainly,” she says, coolly. “Take up all those letters and carry 
them to the chancel, and wait till I come.” 

“Oh, I protest —” 

“You must go, or fail to justify your speech.” 


’ 
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The laughing malice of her eyes and the steady seriousness of her 
air nettled the big professor a little. He bowed, and lifting his 
burden, quietly walked away to the chancel. 

Lois went to him there, when she had completed her undertaking, 
having given him a few moments in which to indulge reflections on 
the inexpediency of attempting that style of conversation with her. 
He rose as she advanced, and pleasantly asked some questions about 
the manner of fastening up their work, quite ignoring their former 
manner of talk. He did not leave her until all was finished, and the 
church, with its low-hanging evergreens and rich lettering, left dim 
and quiet in all its waiting adornings; but he paid her no other com- 
pliment. He stood by the side of the carriage as she settled herself 
comfortably among the warm lap-robes, bowed low to her and her 
mother as they drove away ; and then returning to the church-porch, 
offered his arm to little Miss Avory, who had just marshalled her 
girls into line, two and two. “ Let me walk with you,” he said. 

Miss Avory, clinging to the firm, supporting arm, wondered if Lois 
Holme would not have given her luxurious carriage, robes, horses, 
and all for that walk beside Raymond Penrose along the muddy 
street, under the cold and starry skies. 

If she could only have known that Lois, as she was driven home- 
wards, was looking at those far and shining spheres, and wondering 
of whom a certain Harvey Alexander, over seas, was thinking now 
upon this Christmas Eve! 


CHAPTER IV. 
Over SEAas. 


“Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bend the brier! 
A star in heaven, a star within the mere, 
AY, ay, O ay—a star was my desire, 
And one was far apart, and one was near: 
Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bow the grass! 
And one was water and one star was fire ; 
And one will ever shine, and one will pass: 
Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that move the mere!” 
Tennyson. 

“And you, Mademoiselle ?” Harvey asks of Louise Gaddys, having 
just informed her, on being questioned, that he finds Paris charming. 

“We like it immensely,” Louise says. “ Indeed, we are settled now, 
and shall stay until summer, I suppose. I am sorry Mamma is not 
at home, Mr. Alexander ; it is so unfortunate. But you did not say 
last night when you were coming, so she is gone out. 1 had a little 
headache, and then I had a notion that you might come, so on the 
chance I stayed.” 

Louise smiles as she says this. She is receiving a morning call — 
that is, at one P. M.— quite alone, with American freedom, from the 
handsome young compatriot whom she had unexpectedly met the 
night before at the Théatre Frangais. 

The Gaddys family have been three weeks in Paris, one spent at 
the Grand Hotel, two already passed in the pleasant rooms they have 
rented near the garden of the Champs Elysées; and there, by the 
sunny window overlooking the Avenue, Louise is sitting, while 
Harvey, his soft felt hat held in one hand, is seated near. 
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“I am glad that I find you at home,” he says. “It is hard to 
think that we are on the wing, if you are to stay here ; but my friend, 
Mr. Blythe, is set on passing the rest of the winter at Nice, and I 
have to go with him. Poor fellow! he has a wretched cough.” 

“ That was Mr. Blythe with you last night then? He saw me first, 
did he not? I thought he spoke to you and made you look my way.” 

“T should tell you what he said,” Harvey returns, laughing. “ He 
has a way with him, you must know, Miss Louise, an air of cool and 
lofty criticism ; and after surveying your charms, he turned casually 
to me, and remarked, ‘ Now there is a pretty face over yonder which 
I have seen before, in England probably ; such quiet English style 
about her, such simplicity in dress, and such refinement and sweet- 
ness of expression as one looks for in vain among our clamorous, 
brilliant American beauties.’ I looked at you at once. When he got 
through, I damped him by observing, ‘ That— well, that is Miss Louise 
Gaddys, whom you have seen in Brenford.’ He won’t recover from 
it for a week.” 

Louise blushes and laughs. “Then he won’t be able to travel in 
less than a week, I hope?” 

“No, certainly not ; and I shall try to persuade him to stay longer. 
I would like to bring him to call— may I? You will have more per- 
suasive power than all my inclinations and desires.” 

“Oh, we will be very glad to know Mr. Blythe,” Louise responds, 
feeling quite amiable towards him on account of his appreciative dis- 
course upon her charms ; “and perhaps he will meet friends, if you 
would drop in to-morrow evening. There are several American 
families living near us, and we have met so many old friends, and 
already, by Father’s letters of introduction, made a few such pleasant 
acquaintances, that we begin not to feel like strangers at all.” 

So it came to pass that Messieurs Blythe and Alexander came to 
the little reception held by the Gaddyses the next night. Mr. Gaddys, 
tall, thin, with good eyes and a kindly forehead, whence the few 
anxious lines were almost fading ; Mrs. Gaddys, a dark-eyed lady, 
with an expression so cheerful and pleasant that her gypsy com- 
plexion and a suspicion of a moustache on her upper lip could not 
prevent her face from being an attractive one ; and Louise, simple, 
elegant, and refined, as Mr. Maurice had pronounced her, received 
them, introduced them, and pleasantly entertained them. Mr. 
Maurice, buttoning his overcoat to the ears as he goes out into the 
chill night-air, pronounces Miss Gaddys “the right sort of a girl,” 
and Mrs. Gaddys “ altogether good style.” For a week he is, with 
Harvey, their devoted attendant ; they are seen at the opera, at the 
Madeleine, on the Bois de Boulogne, together ; they go to a soirée 
dansante, and visit the picture-gallery of the Louvre ; but no woman 
on earth — though Mr. Maurice is undoubtedly charmed with Louise 
—can avail to alter his fixed plans ; the week over, he is all for Nice. 

It happens at the last that Harvey discovers that a party of his 
acquaintance is going to Nice also. It is, therefore, not open desertion 
of his fellow-traveller for him to tell Mr. Maurice to join these, and 
write him when he begins to pine for his society ; Harvey will stay a 
couple of weeks longer in Paris. 
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The gay city fascinates the younger man. He is handsome, he is 
known to have a rich uncle, he is generous and free-handed, he has 
the “ de/ air”; and he is welcomed, flattered, tempted to linger. And 
after all, he has an idea that there is a lull in mere heartless gayety, 
and a something of home-peace, in a sunny room on the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, where he is welcome to pass an idle hour or two; 
and where domestic quiet seems to suggest itself in the image of 
Louise Gaddys, serene, fair, ever in some trifling fancy-work which 
he admires but cannot understand. 

And so February slips by, and March too. Twice or thrice Mr. 
Maurice has scolded bitterly in his letters, and yet no Harvey. Once 
he writes quite beseechingly that he has not been so well as usual and 
longs for the sight of a friendly face, longs for Harvey’s cheerful 
companionship. Harvey writes back that he will be with him now in 
a week, or ten days at the farthest, but he has engagements ahead 
which he cannot break ; and with much love, my dear old fellow, and 
an obsecration to keep up his spirits ——as he is bound to go to the 
Italiens with our fair Louise — he will say “ au revoir.” 

As Mr: Maurice says “ Peste/” over this hasty scrawl, so Lois 
Holme, across the seas, puts aside a letter written by Louise, and 
goes down stairs to receive a big, keen-eyed Mr. Penrose, her most 
persistent visitor, with that chill, beautiful look, that half-bitter, jest- 
ing word, which makes that gentleman decide her to bea clever, 
cynical woman, and too captivating, but with more brain than heart. 

This letter from Louise was dated at Paris in early March, and on 
the last leaf was written: 


“T like ‘Harvey le débonnaire’ ever so much better here than I 
did at home. It seems strange that only through meeting in a foreign 
country we should become intimate, for we certainly never improved 
our opportunities for knowing each other when at home. We have 
been thrown with each other a great deal while in Paris, and I find 
him very pleasant. It is of course agreeable to have so handsome a 
compatriot at hand to escort and compliment one. I quite prefer 
him to the French gentlemen ; though one of these, young, accom- 
plished, and almost handsome, with piercing black eyes and a pointed 
dark beard, would be worth consideration, if he were rich! But for 
Harvey: I sometimes wonder, Lois, if I was right in fancying that 
there was any engagement between you two? One cannot surprise 
him into any confessions. He often asks if I have any news from you, 
and complains that és uncle's letters have precious little news in them ; 
and when I[ told him plainly that I thought you corresponded with 
him, he said you had condescended to write him a single letter since 
he left. I do not know whether he is telling me stories or not; 
most young men seem to think it only proper to tell the exact oppo- 
site of the truth to ladies. 

“ However, he has sent me a lovely bonbonnitre this morning, and 
I absolve him if he tells me pleasant fibs. No bones will be broken 
in our sport, and your absent lover (if he #s yours) couldn’t be in 
better hands than those of your affectionate Louise.” 
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In vain Mr. Maurice might fret and cough over Harvey’s letter. 
Gay Paris is all a-glitter; the boulevards are filled with a shifting 
throng ; night follows night, each crowded with swift sensations, 
throbbing with music, blazing with lights and the flash of upturned 
faces. Night after night Harvey and Louise are together through all 
that gay season at Paris, sitting beside each other, and thrilling to 
the moving strains of those popular and ever-gladly-heard Italian 
operas ; and is there anything that rouses all the warmth and ten- 
derness of passion as such music can? And yet—and yet— Ah! I 
see Lois sitting there with some rival of Harvey’s. The music floods 
her veins, too, with fuller life; but whereas the man turns to his 
companion, be she who she may, with all the present kindliness he 
feels, the woman’s loyalty turns ever to one person. Harvey’s rival 
is at Lois’s side; the enchantment of the music is over her ; her lovely 
eyes — such sweet and dreamful eyes! — have nought to say to her 
companion ; she outwardly and inwardly ignores his existence. The 
thrill she feels is all of tender remembrance of the blessed past ; her 
wakened love walks with her absent beloved the pleasant paths of 
old. Let no word disturb her reverie, or woe be to the man who utters 
it! But nay, and alas! Lois is far away from all the glitter and fever 
of the gayer scene; her fond and faithful love lives on with no un- 
natural excitement ; and in the starry silence of the night, Lois is 
living over the moments passed in Harvey’s arms, or breathing her 
pure and tender prayers for him. 

But Harvey, at the side of Louise Gaddys, stirred by the music, 
and not so choice—being a man—about keeping faith in every 
thought ; feeling the larger liberty given his sex, allowing a man to 
love any number of women, and counting him wondrous true if the 
same woman be ever dearest of all his loves— Harvey thinks no 
shame to turn his eyes on the fair little woman at his side, to note 
her beauties, and feel a half-longing to kiss her pretty mouth if there 
were only a way to have his will now. He counts himself true in 
remembering Lois at graver moments, in naming her whenever he 
prays, and in warming over the long letters he writes her; but he 
appreciates any other pretty woman. He appears entirely devoted, 
paying Louise those small attentions, and saying and looking those 
flattering things which vanity or love treasure so carefully. 

Miss Mary Silverthorn, could she have followed up this bit of her 
story now enacting itself over seas, would undoubtedly have called 
Harvey “a beast.” More dispassionately, one may call him animal. 
His warm, gay, sensuous nature is affected by music as his body is 
by a glass of wine. His feeling is animal, physical ; it is not of the 
soul, indestructible, but is an earthly thing; is of the dross that 
perishes in the fire of great affliction, that dies in death, and does 
not live with the pure soul in the life beyond. 

One tone, now, of that sweet, vibrating voice that breaks on the air 
far over seas, one clear vision of those living eyes, that sweet and 
noble face, and Lois’s presence would have compelled back to her 
all straying feeling and desire; but Judge Alexander’s device of 
absence and months of separation was having effect as rapidly as he 
could wish, and little Louise Gaddys can rival the shadow of Lois 
Holme — Lois Holme, faithful and pure, waiting beyond seas. 
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This letter next, to Harvey Alexander, Esq., in the stiff, labored 
and very uncompromising handwriting of the Judge, his uncle: 


“ BRENFORD, March 19th, 18—. 


“My Dear Nephew :—Your favors of the 28th ult. and sth inst. duly 
to hand. Note with much pleasure all you say. Would have written 
before to-day, but some business troubles, which I trust may not prove 
business reverses, have annoyed and occupied me, and somewhat 
worn upon my health. I look forward with pleasure to your return 
and companionship, but would not abridge your so pleasant stay, 
unless through serious illness or losses more considerable than I 
apprehend I should be forced so to do. I will not detail those 
matters which have already so annoyed me; I am too heartily sick of 
the thought of them, nor need they go to disturb your holidays. If 
one could but be sure of the honesty of one’s fellow-creatures! But 
I begin to suspect McGarry, who has so long been my agent in Liver- 
pool, carrying on the business your poor father established there. If 
he is tricking me, I shall have trouble ; but if I can rely on him, no 
serious losses are to be feared. However— _ I am pleased with all 
you tell me of your intimacy at the house of my friend Mr. Gaddys ; 
he is a most worthy gentleman, and I can recognise with amusement 
his old nature revealed even through his changed habits, as you write 
of him ‘accompanying his wife and daughter to ball, theatre, opera 
and drive, enjoying it all absurdly, and having an air of a peculiar 
staid abandon which is almost a study.’ Well, he has married a 
young and pleasure-loving woman, and is changing as much as one 
can at his age. I am pleased to hear that his daughter so improves 
on acquaintance. Her appearance always struck me as that of an 
amiable and refined young lady. Your proposition, which seems to 
me to be half-jest and half-earnest, to provide me with so charming a 
niece, and your query as to whether I do not think you might ‘find 
life much pleasanter with so fair and gentle a lady to pour your tea 
and shape your destiny,’ I shall answer, in all good faith, affirmatively. 
I know the lady very slightly, but am prepossessed in her favor ; and 
if her consent and her father’s may be had, my God-speed will be 
with you. It would be a satisfaction to me to have you happily 
married to this young lady; and if you have not quite made up your 
mind, I will assist you by saying this..- 

“You have relieved me, by opening this prospect, of some anxiety. 
I recall indeed your solemn statement to me just before leaving me, 
that you were not engaged to any one ; nevertheless, I may confess 
that your too evident fancy for a young neighbor of ours filled me 
with alarm. I detest the family; there is bad blood flowing from 
father to son. Young Holme, after an apparent reformation, has 
just fallen into disgrace again—drunk at a race-course in the vicinity, 
drove off with some man’s horse against the owner’s protest, went 
whooping and whipping down a sleety hill; the horse fell, Holme 
was thrown from the sulky and hurt, while the animal’s injuries were 
so great that it had to be shot. The horse was a racer, and the 
owner claimed and proved that he had refused some absurd sum for 
it a week before. Holme’s mother paid whatever the fellow demanded, 
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and the matter was hushed up. But he is a disreputable young man. 
The disgrace of your union with the daughter and sister of a common 
drunkard and gamester — for it is whispered that the son gambles, as 
did the father — would have been the end of my pride and satisfaction 
in you. 

“TI grieve to say that my friend Mr. Blythe refuses to hear any 
account of his employé’s proceedings, and shuts his ears to every one, 
refusing to hear ‘scandal,’ as he testily qualified my offered counsel. 
I have always known Blythe as a man too apt to be swayed by private 
prejudice. 

“You will present my regards to the Gaddys family. With much 
kindness, my dear nephew, I remain your loving uncle, 

“R. T. ALEXANDER.” 


It was on a sunny April day that Harvey le débonnaire, entering 
his favorite café at about half-past twelve, started to behold a tall 
man seated at a table near. 

“ My dear fellow!” he cried, advancing to greet him, “ why upon 
earth—when did you come? Why did you not write me word? 
Why, you’re looking so well!” 

Mr. Maurice Blythe, still retaining in his hand the carte he has 
been studying, rose and shook hands. He looked a little jaded and 
worn, but was faultlessly attired, and evidently not disposed to be 
looked upon as a complaining or fretful invalid. 

“Well, I came back rather suddenly ; I was tired of it. And as to 
letters, you took precious little notice of my latest. But there, I don’t 
mean to quarrel ; it’s all right, and very natural. I came here ex- 
pressly to see you ; so sit down and tell me the news. Tell me where 
we can go to-night, and what’s to be seen in Vanity Fair.” 

“Oh, everything. I declare I’m glad you’re back! I meant to 
have written, but I’ve been so busy with trifles; and—have you 
ordered anything? Let me; what will you take?” 

The waiter having attended to their orders, the friends went on 
talking. Mr. Maurice ate little, but talked and coughed, and laughed 
and drank his coffee, and coughed again. Harvey was painfully con- 
scious that he had told a lie in saying that Mr. Maurice looked well ; 
but he enjoyed what he ate nevertheless, and listened and laughed as 
his friend described various amusing incidents of life and travel, 
pictured to him Nice and its people, and took off the members of an 
English family who were his nearest neighbors there. 

“And you, Harvey,” he asked at last, “have you any news to tell 
me? How goes your flirtation with /a delle Louise? Are you tired 
of her yet?” 

“The truth is, Maurice,” said Harvey, in an undertone, looking at 
his friend with a look of mingled defiance and shame, “I am en- 
gaged.” 

“The devil you are!” 

““My uncle wrote about it, you know; and she’s a good little 
woman — just as sweet and amiable as breathes, I didn’t expect to 
really love her ; but it’s done — I’m engaged.” 

“The regular thing? Father consulted?” 
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“ All done up ; they are all agreed.” 

“ And yet you told me —” 

“Never mind if I did. I told you a pack of nonsense. I have 
never confided my affairs to another soul, and don’t you make me 
repent my candor with you.” 

“TIT don’t mean to; I’m just asking for information, Is it all off 
with Miss Holme?” 

“It never was on that I know of,” said Harvey, in an irritated tone. 

“Perhaps not; but you surely told me you had held her in your 
arms and told her you loved her. What that means with honorable—” 

“T never told her I loved her at all,” said Harvey, whose color had 
risen to a deep blush. “I assure you I didn’t. I—TI kissed her, as 
any man would a pretty woman who won’t refuse.” 

There was a pause, and then Mr. Maurice, coughing, got to his feet. 

“Let us walk,” he said ; “a café seems a poor place in which to 
discuss this matter.” 

“TI do not wish to discuss it at all,” said Harvey, as they reached 
the street. “What is done, is done ; I must get out of the scrape as 
best I can.” 

“That is, give up Number One? You still write to her, then, and 
you have not yet told her?” 

“ Not yet ; but I write seldom enough of late to give her an excuse 
to break off the correspondence herself if she will.” 

“Good Lord!” broke in Mr. Maurice at last. “She’s the hand- 
somer, the nobler, the better woman in every way — even richer. » She 
has confided everything to you, and is still true to your ungrateful 
memory. You are behaving like a scoundrel, Harvey.” 

“Sir!” The sudden stop, the flashing eyes, the paleness of anger 
on the handsome face, attracted the gaze of two or three passers-by. 
Harvey recollected himself and walked on in silence. 

“You are doing a bad thing for yourself, depend upon it. Can 
you remember that scene in that garden of which you have told me, 
and deny that there is a tugging at your heart-strings, and a lingering 
passion for that woman which will make you wretched some day when 
you are bound from her by marriage-bands ? ” 

Harvey hesitated. His lips trembled and burned, and finally he 
rejoined : 

“She was a sweet girl, and I loved her with all my strength. But 
there is just this: I was carried away, involved — in dove — before I 
knew it, here. There is a formal engagement on one hand, and on 
the other only an imaginary bond—a memory of old imprudence, a 
tie easily dissolved in most cases. I honor Miss Holme; I love 
Louise, and must marry her under the circumstances.” 

“That is to say, one woman loved you too well to guard herself by 
forms, and another was worldly-wise ; one has a father and is pro- 
tected by conventionalities, and another is fatherless and withou 
defence.” 

“I cannot discuss the matter while you take that tone,” Harvey 
answered, loftily. “That I am no more coward than scoundrel you 
know. No man but yourself dare so affront me.” 

“I do not mean to affront you,” Mr. Maurice returned. “ After 
all, it is none of my business. Are you engaged for to-night?” 
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“Yes. Join us; I am going there now.” 

“Where?” 

“To Miss Gaddys, of course.” 

Mr. Maurice smiled grimly. “I should be de trop.” 

“Not at all. And then,” laughing, “you can talk to Mrs. Gaddys.” 

“Thanks. I can’t go now; I’ve walked and talked till I’m tired 
out. I’m at the Grand. Come up and see me early to-morrow, will 
you?” 

“ How early?” 

“Eleven or thereabout. The same old room.” 

“ Au revoir, then.” 

“ Be sure to come. Good day.” And they parted. 

Harvey was at his friend’s room next day even a little earlier than 
promised, and entered to find him sitting up, wrapped in his dressing- 
gown and drinking his morning chocolate. 

“ How are you, Harvey?” by way of welcome. 

“How are you?” in a tone of real concern, for Mr. Maurice had 
wheezed over the simple question, and strangled a cough. 

“Nothing to boast of. Sit down. You look as if you had some 
news to tell.” d 

“T have. I’m all right! See this.” 

He hastily took from his pocket and handed a letter to his friend. 
Mr. Maurice hesitated, holding it in his thin, long hand. 

“Tt is from Miss Holme,” said Harvey. 

“You think right to show it me?” 

“Certainly. Read it and give me your opinion.” 

Thus urged, Mr. Maurice unfolded and read this letter, dated at 
Holme Park: 


“ Dear Harvey :— If, as I have many reasons to think, there is 
anything in your past, so far as I am concerned, which you would wish 
to forget, forget it. If the thought of me come to thwart any new 
wish, stand between you and the happy fulfilment of any new desire, 
forget me. We have always been friends ; I have always wished your 
happiness. I believe you will be happier not to correspond with me 
any more. Be happy in any way you like best; and in farewell, 
believe me, with good wishes both for you and for her who is to make 
you happy, as ever, your friend, Lots.” 


Mr. Maurice folded the letter and quietly handed it back. 
“ Have you answered it?” 

“Yes ; and here is a copy of my reply.” 

Mr. Maurice took it. 


“My Dear Friend Lois :—I1 have read your last little letter. Of 
course you must do as you think best.about writing to me. I shall 
always like to hear from you. You will congratulate me, I am sure, 
that I am engaged to marry your sweet little friend Miss Gaddys ; 
and next year, as last, I hope we shall all be living near each other 
again, neighbors and friends as before. 

“T am, dear Lois, always truly yours, 

“ HARVEY ALEXANDER.” 
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“ Well, what do you think of it?” Harvey broke in at last. “Con- 
found it all, if ever I have another confidant, I’ll take one who has 
some human sympathy! Is it not well over? and have I not every 
reason to congratulate myself upon my future wife ?” 

“You think then that she will make a good wife? Is she affec- 
tionate and sincere, and all that? She is certainly pretty ; she is 
undoubtedly well-bred. I meet you there.” 

“Well,” said Harvey, after a moment’s hesitation, “she is a girl. 
calculated to blossom out a great deal after marriage. She might be 
thought cold now, but she és affectionate ; and sincere, I am certain. 
Now, Maurice, I surprise myself by talking to you in this way ; but 
you heard the other story, and you may as well hear this. You can’t 
guess where I asked her.” 

“Well, I can’t; but I think the garden of the Tuileries now —in 
a retired walk, budding boughs and all that; old man asleep in the 
sunshine on a bench ; nurse and children in the distance ; fashionable 
world out of earshot ; the—by the way, she wouldn’t go out with 
you alone by moonlight, I suppose?” 

“Oh, if you want to joke, go on,” said Harvey, shortly, rising 
abruptly and buttoning his coat across his fine full chest. “ I’m off. 
Good day.” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry,” said Mr. Maurice, choking the rising cough. 
“Don’t get up, Harvey — ugh! ugh !— don’t go — at least not without 
giving me a message to your uncle and saying good-bye. I’m going 
home!” 

“What under the sun is the reason of that?” pausing at the door. 

“Who wants to hang around the heels of an engaged man? I 
want to get to my friends—to my people. No use to argue— I’m, 
going on the next steamer, if I die on the trip.” 

And as we know, Mr. Maurice is not a man apt to change his 
mind. 


CHAPTER V. 


“And vague and troubled thoughts in me arise, 
Of love that seemeth much and yet can die.” 
M. L. Ritter. 

It is Spring. The buds on the trees of Holme Park are bursting ; 
the wild cloud-shadows flee over vale and hill; the grass springs 
thick and fresh on each side of the dark, moist road winding up from 
Brenford through the leaning trees ; and looking from Lois Holme’s 
bedroom window one may see the old willow, a new and gracious 
youth revisiting it, its long branches swaying, clad with the tender 
green leaves of spring. Somehow Lois does not like to look out of 
that window lately, or turns upon that ancient friend an altered gaze, 
half sad, half cynical. In what tender moonlights she has knelt at 
that window and watched it, jn the time of dropping autumn-leaves ; 
in nights of snow, when it stood whitely burdened ; or in chillest 
January weather, when it sparkled in its sleety brilliants! But now 
in the time of green leaves she turns her face another way. 

For the winter had been full of hope and happiness ; and with the 
wild tumultuous dawn of spring came doubt and unrest. ‘The winter 
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days had all seemed short and bright. There were long and tender 
letters coming often from over seas. There was pleasant, easy life 
at home: Porcuy was good and funny, Edward unusually steady and 
kind, the sweet mother light-footed, light-hearted, singing about the 
house, and wearing such a pretty youthful color in her cheeks ; while 
Lois, over her palette and brushes, sang too. She did not have any 
name for this winter’s picture, but she might have called it “ Youth 
as a pilgrim.” Courage and hope and happy youth were with her ; 
courage and hope and happy youth were in the face of her small 
pilgrim-figure, clad in its dark robes: a staff was in the firm young 
hand, ahd the resolute eyes were looking far ahead across the shadowy 
valleys and violet distances, to a golden sky with piled and gleaming 
clouds which shadowed forth a vision of far celestial towers. This 
face, as many of the faces in her sketchings and paintings, had the 
glow and color of Harvey’s ; but eyes there were braver and the brow 
calmer. All the looks and deeds and words by which Harvey “le 
débonnaire” was known to her, possibly were idealised by her great 
love: the real man, the real face, perchance she has never looked 
upon ; but the first passionate illusion of life surrounded him, ennobled 
him ; the look he wore in this pilgrim-picture might never come to 
his careless, happy, beautiful face ; under almost any given circum- 
stances Harvey would very probably act in a manner the reverse of 
that in which Lois dreamed he would act; but on a mistake which 
was as deep as her love, she had formed her vision of life and 
looked forward to their future. All the sweet possibilities of life 
were crowding about this idealised lover. By degrees she had for- 
gotten all that had jarred or hurt her in their past intercourse ; she 
remembered only the supremest moments in the last brief days which 
they had spent together ; she foreshadowed days to come that were 
to be all of content. She had no idea of married love and duty and 
secure joy, except as wedded to the idea of Harvey. The womanliest 
part of Lois’s nature was standing at flood-tide that winter. The 
painter’s palette was put aside, while housewifely interests absorbed 
her. Mrs. Blythe, the tired and faded mother of pretty, positive 
Miss Minnie, began to think Miss Holme a remarkably pleasant 
visitor ; no one else paid much heed to the poor lady, whose small- 
talk could not range beyond domestic duties and trials ; but beautiful 
Miss Holme would listen to her, and not be tired with chat about the 
children and the cooking and the plain-sewing. The Blythe children 
hovered about Lois like flies. Little Florrie and her tortured white 
poodle, Carlo, knew the comfort of Lois’s lap and shielding arm ; the 
pair of boys honored her as the mistress of ponies, whose reins she 
would let them handle ; and not only in the Blythe household, but all 
through Brenford, Lois was becoming popular. There was welcome 
in every eye that met hers. She took all her new-made friends into 
the circle of her happiness ; only with Mr. Ray Penrose she was never 
quite herself. A certain habit of fencing in speaking with him grew 
upon her. If he looked at her tenderly, she gave him a sharp word ; 
if he talked sentimentally, she made a jest. He was always searching 
her eyes for the living faith in her kind and the deep earnestness that 
he’ knew belonged in such eyes ; but she had no reason to think that 
II 
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he found the search satisfactory. Why he still appeared to like her, 
sometimes puzzled her. He could not have told himself; but in these 
latter days, poor little Miss Avory was left to make out school-bills 
without the ready assistance that had smoothed away her difficulties 
in the last term’s accounts. Raymond Penrose was past caring for 
the heartaches of a little plain teacher, or reflecting on the queer 
pathetic tenderness that it had once startled him to read in her eyes. 
Unconsciously we hurt and wound one another in this world ; Lois 
did not guess what anguished envy her beauty cost Miss Avory ; but 
something, her beauty, or her coldness, or her puzzling talk, was 
winning for her another woman’s share of love, just as her own hap- 
piness was being sapped by little Louise Gaddys, over seas. 

Two troubles came together to cloud the skies for Lois: a great 
pause between Harvey’s letters, and that disgraceful accident of Ed- 
ward’s, narrated in Judge Alexander’s letter to his nephew. A grow- 
ing worldly knowledge, the tone of Louise’s letters, and lastly the 
great silence, began to overthrow Lois’s faith in Harvey. The word 
“ flirtation” was introduced to the simple vocabulary which she had 
heretofore had to use ; a new pain crept into her heart. Harvey did 
not reply to her last letter. There was one letter she could send, to 
which prompt reply must come — she could write that all their past 
was ended. Certainty of some kind must follow, surely renewal of all 
his loving vows, denial of all change ; then Louise’s hateful little letters 
would cease to tease her like swarming gnats. So from the troubled 
depths of pain and pride, doubt and love, that last short letter was 
sent in haste. 

Nobody knew of the hopes and fears of those days of waiting. It 
would have been intolerable to her to meet sympathising eyes in that 
time ; her own heart’s sorrow was as much as she could bear. She 
never let Porcuy or her mother miss her smile, her companionship ; 
but for all that, Lois knew in her heart that she had never thanked 
God for happiness so earnestly, so often, as she prayed now for its 
continuance. 

After all, this letter came from Louise before Harvey’s answer — 
this thoughtless-seeming, selfish little missive, which, after the 
ordinary prelude, ran: 


“ And I must tell you the news. It seems very odd to think about 
it, but my day has come and I am engaged to be married. It all 
came about quite-suddenly. Papa is charmed, my stepmother says 
she expected it all along — which I didn’t — and here I am, going to 
be married, and I do not feel at all as I thought I would when I 
found my fate. 

“JT am not a person to fall very desperately in love; and then, 
Harvey is not exactly my ideal. I do not believe I like him any 
better than you seemed to that summer at Holme Park ; I sometimes 
wondered then if you would not be likely to marry him some day. I 
have tried to find out from him if you ever refused him, but he sighs 
so comically and makes up such absurd stories of your cruelty to him 
that I don’t know how to take him. Well, if he addressed you, you 
could afford to refuse him, you are rich ; and then you have your art, 
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which I suppose you may intend to be devoted to, as Miss Silverthorn 
says she is, instead of to a husband. But I, who have no particular 
talent, and am poor, cou/dn’t afford to dismiss him. It seems very 
strange to look forward to having elegant things as #y own —not as 
a present, as from Mamma, but because I have a right, have married 
the right, to money and dress and pleasant things of all kinds. 

“Judge Alexander, I am astonished to say, seems as pleased with 
the arrangement as I am. 

“T mean to have my wedding-tour up the Rhine. 

“When I come to Brenford to live, after we have ‘done’ Europe, 
won't ft be nice to have you for such a near neighbor? But then, I 
often think a house in the town would be pleasanter for me than Judge 
Alexander’s queer little brown rookery. It ought to be rebuilt for the 
bride, don’t you think ?” 


Lois only glanced down the last smooth page, to see that it was 
simply chat of other things, chiefly of fashions. How she had borne 
the intolerable pain all the foregoing lines had inflicted, she did not 
know ; but with a blind impulse, and only half conscious yet of what 
change was suddenly wrought in her, she got up from the sunny back- 
piazza steps where she had read the letter, while Porcuy stood near 
feeding a brood of tiny chickens, and going into the sitting-room, laid 
the open letter in her mother’s lap. She went over to the fireplace 
then, and stood with averted face, holding out her hands alternately 
towards the empty andirons. The little wood-fire which had been lit 
there in the chill of the morning had burned out, and there were only 
soft white ashes and blackened twigs remaining. Lois did not notice 
that the fire was dead ; she stood there clenching and opening her 
hands and holding them out mechanically. 

“My darling child!” said the mother’s low, loving voice. The 
cheek Mrs. Holme could see was very white, but the fine, straight 
figure stood calm and self-possessed ; no tremor passed over the 
beautiful face, no muscle quivered. Mrs. Holme looked down at the 
letter again. 

“ Lois, can you believe it?” she broke out. 

“TJ shall not believe it till Ze writes me word,” replied Lois, in a 
measured voice. “I do not understand it — why Louise should write 
so; but I can imagine anything, believe anything but that Harvey 
can have forgotten honor in this way. For you see, to have done 
this he must have told Hes, do you not? He must be unutterably 
base and insincere ; he must have taken God’s name in vain when 
he blessed me in his letters. Now what do I know of Harvey to 
justify so monstrous a belief as that? It is incredible, you know. I 
do not believe it.” 

She spoke with such apparent calm, with such grave, thoughtful 
earnestness, that Mrs. Holme wondered at her. She had had hotter 
and more passionate blood in her youth, she thought ; she could not 
have argued about a lover’s falseness. 

“ What will you do?” she asked. 

“Nothing at all; because I wrote to him some days ago to break 
it all off. I do not know why I did it; I wanted to try him, I dare 
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say. It is well now that I did it: first, it is more dignified that I 
should have withdrawn before I heard positively of his withdrawing 
— that is, fancying this true ; second, I shall not have so long to wait 
before I hear the truth from him. He will have to explain all or to 
acknowledge all, you know. J Aave no opinion till I hear from him.” 

“ But you said just now that you were sure this was impossible.” 

“Well,” said Lois, with a simple pathos in her voice, “it is to me. 
I know an outsider would think differently, judging in an , ordinary 
way by similar cases. They would say it was an old story.” 

“My child,” said Mrs. Holme, rising and putting an arm about 
her daughter, who stood as straight and stately as a young tree, “ be 
sure of Mother’s love, whatever goes. You have always been my 
comfort ; it would have been hard to let you go.” 

For a moment the proud chin quivered, and a piteous tremor shook 
the gravity of her face. In that instant it seemed as if hope and 
faith and love must all end in sobbing on her mother’s breast ; but 
the moment passed with the quick spasm that convulsed her features. 
She slipped her hand into her mother’s, and whispered, a trifle shakily : 

“Tt is hard that 7 should come to trouble you too, Mother —I who 
was your comfort. I will be again some day. Your heart would 
break over Edward and me together, wouldn’t it, dear?” 

“Poor Edward!” exclaimed the mother, instantly swayed by the 
remembrance of the child whom she unconsciously loved best. “He 
does not intend to trouble me. I am sue no mother has a more 
loving son. It is always more the fault of other people than his own; 
if he could only be left to himself —” 

“Tf the serpent had not tempted Eve, Mother? ” 

“No, no, Lois ; do not speak in that way. Do not laugh about 
Edward or seem hard with him. I often fear he will think you hard, 
though you do not mean to be.” 

“Two loves war in me,” Lois answered. “I love our boy; how 
could I help that? But he pains you so; and then I wonder why he 
does not stop it. What heartaches he gives you! AndI— I would 
rather die than wilfully cause you to shed another tear. Why should 
he, when you love him so well?” 

“You almost speak as if I did not love you as well.” 

“ Mother, dearie, you don’t!” said Lois, bending her lovely face, 
still pale from the undercurrent of anguish, yet smiling. ‘ You don’t 
know it. But I have never troubled you so much, and 4e has been 
in your heart day and night.” 

“My daughter, my daughter!” quickly and eagerly, “indeed you 
are not right.. What could I do without either of you? I love you 
equally.” 

“ Please, Lois, come and look at this chickey’s foot!” called 
Porcuy’s fresh treble voice through the open window. Lois turned. 

“Do you not believe Mother, dear?” Mrs. Holme asked, still 
holding the hand in hers. 

“TI believe you are the sweetest mother ever lived ! 1” said Lois, in 
haste, kissing the cheek nearest hers, and gently pressing the de- 
taining hand. She went out quickly. In a moment Mrs. Holme saw 
her with a fuzzy yellow chick in her hand, pitifully examining some 
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slight hurt of the little claw. But deep down in her heart Lois was 
feeling the lack of perfect sympathy ; and crowded down, pressed 
back, the death-struggle was only pausing in her heart for a moment 
of final, supremest anguish. 

Lois heard and felt nothing as, on the day that Harvey’s letter 
came, she locked her door behind her and sat down alone to read it. 
The silence itself beat in great, heavy throbs. But when the letter 
was done, for one long, awful minute she heard distinctly the insect 
hum out of doors and the loud ticking of the great clock on the stairs. 
Whither to turn? To whom could she carry the story of this misery 
who would pity? It had been, after all, in such a short time that her 
“world was gained and lost.” Now, to know that there was nobody 
to care all through life what pain racked her, what anguish shook her, 
what grief she bore — nobody. Vot even Harvey loved her. It seemed 
to Lois afterwards that it was the death-throe of egoism which shook 
her in that moment —the certainty that selfishness must go out of 
her. Then with a rush of warm remembrance sweeping over her 
and flooding her eyes with heavy tears, she stepped forward to the 
bedside, where she had daily said her simple maidenly prayers, and 
knelt down there. 

Her attitude, with fallen head and outstretched arms, was all her 
prayer ; but as she knelt, it meant utter submission, faith, and outcry 
to Heavenly Love against devouring earthly passion. 


It was on a Saturday evening — a sunny evening after a rainy day 
—that a tall, slender gentleman, with a faint color in his thin, worn 
face, stood unseen in the piazza of Mr. Blythe’s house, and looking 
through the blind which sheltered him from the observation of those 
in the sitting-room, watched the people within. 

Close to a large round table covered with a long and rather worn 
red and black cover, Miss Holme was sitting, one arm holding little 
Florrie Blythe securely on her knee, while with a pair of scissors the 
extempore nurse was deftly manipulating a stiff bit of white paper in 
which Florrie took a deep interest, as did Dick, the elder of the pair 
of the brothers, a delicate-looking lad now just recovering from a 
tedious sickness. Tom, the other boy, was apparently whistling and 
frowning deeply over a book he was studying apart. There was no 
one else in the room. Why, the looker-on could not imagine. But 
the truth was that Miss Minnie had not been at home when Miss 
Holme called to see her, and poor Mrs. Blythe, who had begged the 
visitor to come in and see her and the children, had been called out 
of the room for a few minutes on domestic matters. The watcher at 
the blind stood there only a little while ; he could not see the face he 
had come far to see. He passed silently to the front door, entered 
noiselessly, and paused again in the inner hall, where he could both 
look and hear. It became evident that the papers Miss Holme was 
cutting out and folding represented chickens to the juvenile mind ; 
and as a third weak imitation of animated nature was completed and 
surrendered to the clutch of Florrie’s fat fingers, Dick demanded, 
boy-like, that the first two should be made to conduct a chicken-fight. 

Lois gravely seized them by the simulated tails, stationed them at 
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a proper distance from each other on the red table-cloth, and com- 
menced a series of brilliant manceuvres by which these agile fowls 
jumped at and over each other with great ease and rapidity. 

“That ain’t a fight!” cried Dick presently. “Let ’em peck — 
peck each other’s eyes.” 

Tom had risen, insensibly attracted, and now dropped his open 
book on the table. e 

“Darn ‘my duty to my neighbor’!” he irrelevantly remarked. 
And then as Lois lifted the smiling, inquiring beauty of her lovely 
face, he went on, “ Sister Minnie made Mamma promise not to let me 
go out to play this afternoon till I’d learned it. I am in her Sunday- 
School class, and none of us fellows got the old thing straight last 
Sunday. Try me now, won’t you? Maybe I can get through it.” 

Lois took the book, open half-way through the catechism, and Tom 
briskly began : 

“My duty to my neighbor is to believe in him, to fear him, and to 
love him with all my heart, with all my soul, with all my mind, and 
with all my strength ; to—” 

“Tom, that’s not your duty to your neighbor!” broke in Dick, 
impetuously. 

“If you had allowed him to say the next word, he would have 
known it,” said Lois. “No, Tommy; fortunately we are not required 
to dedieve in our neighbor.” There was a little satirical curl on her lip. 
“*My duty to my neighbor is to love him as myseif,’” prompting ; 
“and,” half under her breath, “if one is wise, one will not love him 
more.” 

“ My duty to my neighbor,” Tom began again, desperately thrusting 
his hands deep into his trousers’ pocket and puffing out his cheeks, 
“is to love — Brother Maurice !” 

Lois, naturally startled by this unexpected ending, looked up, Dick 
dropped his chickens, and Florrie slid from her knee; for in the 
doorway the discovered spy, the children’s half-brother, was standing. 

He had certainly not expected first to see the girl for whose sake, 
drawn by an irresistible instinct of pity, he had crossed the seas, 
sitting in a group of children, playing with paper chickens, and with 
such unromantic laughter in her eyes. Even the little slur about 
belief in one’s neighbor had not been bitter enough to meet his 
expectations ; but somehow, as he entered her presence, he was not 
dissatisfied. 


[CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER.] 
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THE WAYS OF WALL STREET. 


I. 


HE ways of Wall Street are a mystery to all but its Zaditués, 
and its slang is incomprehensible jargon to the uninitiated. 
Those who have never bought or sold a hundred shares of stock on 
speculation, or breathed the atmosphere of the Stock Exchange, or 
heard some actor on that busy scene descant upon his operations, 
have seldom the faintest idea of what is meant by “ going long,” or 
selling “ short,” and even “taking a flyer”— a term not confined to 
those who make ventures in stocks — is beyond the comprehension of 
the great majority. The terms “bull” and “bear” are, however, 
much better understood ; quiet clergymen and young ladies in society 
being not seldom familiar with their subtle meaning, and disdaining 
to affect ignorance of the same. I knew of a fashionable New York 
belle who, after hearing from one Wall Street gentleman that there 
had been a sharp rise in the market, asked another interested in the 
same locality if he were a bull or a bear. “I’m a bull,” was the 
answer. “Oh, then,” said she, “you’ve covered your shorts !”— and 
it so happened that he had. In other words, he had been a bear —a 
speculator for a decline — before the rise, but changing his opinion 
about the course of the market, he bought in the securities he had 
sold for futuré delivery and went long of stocks, that is he became a 
bull and bought more for a rise. 

Stocks are usually bought and sold in “the regular way,” deliv- 
erable on the following day, or for “cash,” deliverable on the same 
day, or on a three days’ option, the latter being as often in favor of 
the seller as of the buyer, the phrase “seller three” describing the 
former, and “ buyer three” the latter case. Occasional sales are, how- 
ever, made on long options, thirty or sixty days, a concession from the 
market price being made if such are in favor of the sellers, and the 
reverse if in favor of the buyers. If a stock is loaned “ flat” by one 
broker to another, it implies without interest, and the borrower inva- 
riably gives his check —which the bank certifies, trusting to him to 
make his account good before the close of bank hours; a dangerous 
practice, but one which has seldom resulted in loss to the banks 
giving the credit—for the market value of the stock at the time he 
receives it. When a stock is “ cornered,” the whole amount of it in 
the street, and much more, has been bought up by certain parties 
forming what is called “a clique,” who can put up the price to any 
point they choose, in order to force the bears, or speculators who 
have sold it short, to buy in to cover their contracts. It is never 
profitable to “corner” a stock unless it is largely oversold ; and not 
always then, as the operation leaves the cornering party saddled with 
the whole of it ; and Wall Street and the outside public are equally 
shy of a stock that has been cornered, and disposed to leave it 
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severely alone. A clique, or extensive individual operator, is said to 
“milk the street” when it, or he, having control of a stock, causes its 
price to fluctuate so as to baffle all calculations as to its course — the 
stock being made alternately strong and weak for immediate profit. 
A market is said to be “ off ” when prices have fallen from the highest 
point of the day, and to be “sick” when they have a strong down- 
ward tendency under a pressure to sell. A sale or purchase of stock 
is called “a wash” when two brokers privately agree to make a fic- 
titious transaction at a certain price, generally above or below that 
last previously quoted, in order to influence the market. Frequently, 
however, “wash sales,” or “washes,” are made merely to promote 
speculative activity. Thus when orders are given by a clique, or 
operator, to one set of brokers to sell, and to another set to buy the 
same stock simultaneously for this purpose, the same term is often 
applied to the transactions. “ Watering” a stock is the issue of new 
shares in the form of scrip dividends, a conspicuous instance of which 
operation is furnished by the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railway Company’s capital stock, which was increased eighty per 
cent. by a single scrip dividend in December 1868. A “pool” 
embraces all the funds and stock belonging to a number of individuals 
operating together to carry forward a certain speculative operation, 
and one or more of the subscribers are generally appointed to manage 
it. A dividend is said to be “passed” when the directors of a com- 
pany have decided not to declare it at the usual time. A “point” is 
a piece of information imparted confidentially, usually in relation to 
the future course of one or more stocks. Points are often given out 
from interested motives by speculators, in order to induce individuals 
or the street to buy or sell particular stocks. A speculator is “ sold 
out” when his broker sells the stocks he has been carrying for him, 
owing to the exhaustion of his margin through their decline in price, 
and his default to put up fresh margin to protect his contract. He is 
“wiped out” when he has lost everything. “Collaterals” are the 
securities given by borrowers to lenders, and loans are generally made 
on stocks to within fifteen or twenty per cent. of their market value, 
and sometimes to within ten per cent. of it. When thus left with the 
lenders, they are hypothecated. “ Carrying ” stock is holding it for a 
rise. “Holding the market up ” means buying by interested parties 
to sustain it in the face of a pressure to sell, or the absence of any 
demand for stocks. “Gutter snipe” is a term of contempt applied 
to “curbstone brokers,” a class that may be said to have died out 
since the business of dealing in stocks has been confined exclusively 
to members of the Stock Exchange. A speculator is “out of stocks ” 
when he is neither “long” nor “ short” of them, that is when he has 
no interest in the market. There is “a leak” in a pool when one of 
the party is selling privately the stock it is “ bulling,” namely, buying 
for a rise ; and stock is being “spilled ” when a clique or large holder 
sells “long ” stock freely, in other words, stock that has been carried 
as distinguished from such sold for future delivery with the expec- 
tation of its being bought back at a decline in the meantime, the latter 
being known as “short” sales. A bull sells only “long” stock, while 
a bear sells that which he has not got, hoping for a decline in its price, 
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and meanwhile he borrows the stock from the bulls who are carrying 
it. When he buys it in, or, as the phrase is, “ covers his contract,” he 
returns the borrowed stock, and nets a loss or a profit on the trans- 
action, as the case may be. 

Stocks are deliverable before a quarter-past two on the afternoon 
of the day the contract falls due; and if the seller fails to deliver 
what he has sold by that time, the buyer may notify the presiding 
officer of the Stock Exchange of the default, and order him to buy 
them in “under the rule” for the account of the defaulting broker, 
who has to pay “the difference” between the price at which he sold 
and the price paid by purchase in this manner, before the same hour 
on the following day, failing in which, he is suspended from member- 
ship until he effects a settlement with his creditors, after which the 
Committee on Admissions may re-admit him. Stocks may be sold 
out in the same way when a failure to receive them has taken place. 
Any member who wishes to “make assurance doubly sure” when he 
sells or buys a stock or subsequently, may call upon the other party 
to the contract for “ten up,” a deposit of ten per cent. by each party 
with a trust company, or more if deemed necessary to cover the risk 
of the contract ; and after the performance of the latter, each broker 
withdraws his deposit. Such deposits are, however, seldom called 
for, unless on heavy time contracts, and in case of doubt as to the 
ability of the parties concerned to fulfill their contracts, the rule 
cutting both ways, and each side being equally averse to having 
money locked up unnecessarily. A failure to comply with a demand 
of this kind cancels the contract. “ Privileges” are either “puts” or 
“calls,” which are sold by large speculators and speculative brokers 
for a money consideration, generally one per cent. for thirty days. 
A “put” confers the privilege of delivering to a certain party a 
certain number of shares of a certain stock named therein, on a 
certain day, at a certain price ; and a “call” entitles the holder to 
receive in precisely the same way. The legality of puts and calls 
has never been tested, but hundreds of thousands of dollars in the 
aggregate have been paid for them in seasons of active speculation 
to protect contracts. Thus any one buying a thousand shares of 
Rock Island at 98, and at the same time a “put” for a thousand 
shares at 95 for thirty days for one per cent., could not lose more 
than four per cent. in addition to interest for carrying the stock and 
broker’s commissions, however heavy a decline the stock might suffer 
in the interval ; and in the same way, if he sold Rock Island “short” 
at 95, and bought a “call” at 98, his loss in the event of the market 
going against him could not exceed this amount, providing the privi- 
lege was duly honored. It is obvious that the reliability of these 
paper promises — which, being in favor of the bearer, are always 
transferable — depends upon the individual responsibility of the 
person signing them, and those only of known wealth or standing on 
the Stock Exchange are able to sell their privileges. A worthless 
“put” or “call” is “a delusion and a snare,” and experience has 
shown that it is not always wise to put trust in privileges. Daniel 
Drew, before he was caught in the Chicago and Northwestern 
“corner” in November 1862, did a heavy business in this way, his 
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gains from it having sometimes.exceeded two hundred thousand 
dollars a year. Yet once when a stock that he had sold “calls” for 
was cornered, he “squatted,” or in other words, defaulted on these 
contracts. On that occasion, when one of these was presented to him 
with a demand for the stock, he quietly said, “Sonny, I hain’t got 
any.” Then turning to his broker, David Groesbeck, in whose office 
he was seated, he inquired, “Grosy, we hain’t got any Haarlem, have 
we?” “No,” was the reply, “no Haarlem”; and Mr. Drew added, 
“No, Sonny, we hain’t got any Haarlem.” 

“ But, Mr. Drew, here’s your written contract to deliver it,” 
observed the holder of the call. ‘ What reason have you to give for 
defaulting ?” 

“ Sonny,” calmly responded the Ursa Major of Wall Street, “there’s 
a conspyracy, and I hain’t got any Haarlem,” whereupon he puffed 
vigorously at his cigar, threw his right leg over his left knee, and 
gave his walking-cane an extra squeeze, but vouchsafed no more 
words on the subject. Subsequently the founder of the Theological 
Seminary settled these contracts in a way more satisfactory to him- 
self than to his creditors, yet still the street trusted him, “corners” 
being rare events. 

There are other cant terms and phrases in use in Wall Street, such 
as “a let up” or temporary return to ease in the money market after 
stringency ; “a big break,” when the market has suddenly fallen 
heavily ; “twisting the shorts,” when the bulls run prices up rapidly 
against the bears; and “unloading,” or selling out, a term that 
explains itself. 

Wall Street derived its name from the fortified northern boundary- 
wall of the settlement of Manhattan, along which it ran, and ever 
since it was first laid out it has been one of the most important 
thoroughfares in New York. The City Hall, at first built at the 
Battery, was afterwards removed to a spot in Wall Street nearly 
opposite Broad Street, which was then open meadow-land. Trinity 
Church not long afterwards, but still more than two hundred years 
ago, followed the example of the city fathers by moving up town and 
stationing itself like a sentinel at the head of the street which has 
since been consecrated to Mammon. The City Hall, after the evacu- 
ation of the city by the British, was called Federal Hall; and there 
Washington took the oath of office as President of the United States, 
and administered the government. The first speculations in Wall 
Street, apart from real estate, were probably in the old Continental 
money before it depreviated to the level of waste-paper ; but it is 
hard to say when it first became the resort of the money-changers. 
It is certain, however, that there was little business for stock-brokers 
until the war of 1812, owing to the few securities there were to be 
dealt in. The Government then issued bonds and Treasury notes, 
new banks were organised, and an impetus was given to speculation 
unknown before. The Tontine Coffee-house, standing opposite the 
spot now occupied by the Custom House, was then the daily resort 
of merchants, and the news-centre of the city, and was used as an 
informal Exchange, after the manner of Garraway’s and other London 
coffee-houses in olden time. ‘There went persons desirous of buying 
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or selling securities, and made inquiries on the subject from some of 
its regular frequenters, who began by combining the purchase and 
sale of stocks on commission with other transactions. But soon a 
number devoted themselves exclusively to this kind of brokerage, 
and gathered at certain hours under the trees in Wall Street opposite 
the coffee-house, or when the weather was stormy, within its portals. 
The growth of business and the vicissitudes of climate naturally 
suggested permanent indoor accommodations, and in the year 1817 
an informal meeting was held to organise a Stock Exchange Associa- 
tion. This was in the back-room of Samuel L. Beebee’s office in 
Wall Street near Pearl Street, and there the sessions of the members 
were held until the Association was formed. At that time a regularly 
organised Stock Exchange existed in Philadelphia, and it was resolved 
that one of their number should go there and inquire into all the 
particulars relating to it; and this having been done, the articles of 
association were drawn up and adopted, although three years later 
they underwent considerable revision. As soon as the brokers had 
become thus formally united under the name of the Board of Brokers, 
they changed their quarters to a room in a building which stood on 
a part of the ground now occupied by the Custom House, before 
alluded to. The annual dues were at that time twenty-five dollars, 
and transactions at the board were confined almost exclusively to 
U. S. Bank stock, U. S. sixes and foreign exchange. The Association 
afterwards removed to a room in a building on the opposite side of Wall 
Street, and fronting the Exchange, which stood near the building just 
vacated, on the present site of Nos. 50 and 52 in the street. Its next 
removal was to a room in the Merchants’ Exchange building soon 
after the latter was built. There it remained until about the year 
1855, when it removed to an inside room, approached by narrow 
passage-ways from William Street, Exchange Place and Beaver Street. 
It was there in 1861 when the war began, and as its business had been 
increasing in a compound ratio from the time of its organisation, it 
was already a wealthy and influential as well as dignified body, and 
obtaining admission to membership was a very difficult achievement, 
most of the candidates being systematically black-balled. It wasa 
close corporation, jealous of interlopers and innovations, and bent on 
monopoly, but composed of a highly honorable set of men, whose 
word was their bond, as indeed it is at the present day, and must 
always remain while stock-brokers have nothing to depend upon but 
the honor of each other so far as the making and fulfilment of con- 
tracts is concerned, although in other respects the stock-broker’s 
business is well guarded. 

The initiation-fee, which in 1825 was only a hundred dollars, was 
by degrees advanced to three thousand before the Board removed to 
its new and costly building on Broad, Wall, and New streets ; clerks, 
however, who had served two years or more in the street, being 
admitted for half the regular initiation-fee. This removal took place 
on the 9th of December 1865, and in 1868 the admission-fee was 
nominally raised to ten thousand dollars ; but as each seat was made 
transferable, subject to the approval of the Committee on Admissions, 
the supply of seats for sale has always been equal to the demand, and 
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the price has fluctuated between eight thousand and twenty-five hun- 
dred since that time. A member can sell his seat whenever he 
pleases ; but if he fails to keep his contracts, it becomes the property 
of his creditors. If he dies solvent, it becomes the property of his 
heirs, who can sell it for their own benefit. In 1872 a life insurance 
system was adopted by the Board, by which the family of a member 
is entitled to ten thousand dollars on his decease ; each member, and 
there are now more than a thousand members of the Stock Exchange, 
being taxed ten dollars every time a death occurs, to make up the 
amount, 

This large membership is owing to the Open Board and the Gov- 
ernment Board having been incorporated with the old Board since 
its removal into the new building: an arrangement adopted by the 
latter in self-defence, in consequence of the Open Board having 
securetl the lion’s share of the business of the street. The new 
Board had its origin in the exclusiveness of the old one, and the 
immense increase in the volume of speculation growing out of the war. 
Its sessions from the first were open to the public, and the admission 
fee originally was only a hundred dollars ; whereas the sessions of the 
old Board were closed to all “ outsiders,” save the financial editors of 
the daily journals, while the door of membership was similarly closed 
to all but a select few who had graduated in the street. The Open 
Board, previous to its organisation, was seen in the shape of a surging 
crowd in William Street, and in a room adjoining that of the regular 
Board ; while the Gold Room at Gilpin’s, at the corner of William 
Street and Exchange Place — after removing from the “Coal Hole” 
in William Street—was daily the scene of wild excitement and 
violent fluctuations. 

Men of almost every calling and profession, who could raise a few 
hundred or a few thousand dollars, as the case might be, were then 
rushing to Wall Street to buy gold and stocks, and everything the 
bulls touched turned to profit under the bold but reckless leadership 
of Samuel Hallett, and, subsequently, Anthony W. Morse. Even 
women became fortune-hunters in Wall Street, and in some instances 
pledged their jewels with their brokers to raise a “ margin ” on which to 
operate, and I have known of men doing the same thing with their wives’ 
jewelry. I remember having been in a broker’s office one day, at the 
time Morse was “ bulling ” Fort Wayne Railway stock at a rate which 
carried dismay to the bears, and corresponding joy to his train of 
followers, when an excited individual rushed in, and divesting himself 
of his watch and chain and a diamond scarf-pin, and then producing 
from his coat-pocket a box containing a miscellaneous assortment of 
lady’s jewelry, exclaimed to one of the firm, with an enthusiasm 
which defied obstacles, “ Here, buy me a hundred Fort Wayne!” 
The broker looked amused, but hesitated. “I always like cash mar- 
gins,” said he. “What am I to do with these?” 

“Keep them till I redeem them,” said the determined speculator ; 
“ T’ll have a ten per cent. margin for you out of the profits before the 
week is out,” this amount being that almost invariably exacted by 
brokers as a deposit from their customers on the par value of what- 
ever they buy or sell. 
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“T had a man here last week,” remarked the broker, “ who tried to 
get me to take a chattel mortgage on his furniture in the very same 
way; and another man not long since wanted to cart down here as a 
‘margin,’ a lot of paintings, some of which he considers very valuable 
because they were the portraits of his ancestors.” 

“T’ll feel perfectly secure in pledging my hat, boots and walking- 
cane to buy Fort Wayne,” interrupted the enthusiastic individual, who 
at length succeeded in inducing the broker, against his will, to take 
his order and his valuables, and whose confidence in Fort Wayne 
turned out not to have been misplaced ; for not long afterwards he 
sold out and realised a profit on his hundred shares of more than two 
thousand dollars, after which he again wore his watch and chain and 
his diamond breastpin, and chuckled immensely over his success. 

It must not be inferred from this, however, that stock-brokers are 
in the habit of doing business on these accommodating terms, and I 
merely quote the incident as an illustration of the shifts to which 
men resorted to acquire the means of speculating in war-time. 
Brokers not only require their customers’ margins to be in cash or 
marketable securities, but must be satisfied as to the character for 
henest dealing of those with whom they do business. Hence a 
stranger, even with abundant means, but without references, would 
find great difficulty in opening an account with any reputable stock 
' house, although brokers have been found willing to act for defaulting 
paymasters and cashiers, with a more or less guilty knowledge of 
their means of procuring money; but these instances are exceptional. 
Brokers, too, of the cheap and nasty sort have sometimes been found 
tricky in their dealings with their customers, generally by reporting 
stocks bought or sold at figures a little above or below the true ones; 
byt firms of respectable standing would of course scorn such mean- 
ness, not to say dishonesty. 

If, however, customers have reason to be careful of their brokers, 
the latter have cause to be wary of the former. I remember that 
when Morse’s great bull movement in Rock Island was in progress 
early in 1864, one of the dealers with a certain broker asked him to 
buy five hundred shares of that stock without a moment’s delay, and, 
as he had but a small balance to his credit, promised to put up the 
necessary margin that afternoon. “I have a point,” hg whispered ; 
“Rock Island’s to be cornered. It’s going fifty per cent. higher.” 
The broker executed the order, trusting to his customer’s good faith ; 
but the stock suddenly began to decline, and the latter seeing the 
market against him, failed to put in an appearance. He also studi- 
ously kept away from the place indicated as his private address, and 
the broker’s efforts to find him, or serve him with the notice which 
the law requires before a sale of pledger’s stock can be made by the 
pledgee, were unavailing. The stock having fallen sharply, however, 
he sold it in self-defence, and charged the loss by his delinquent 
customer to his profit-and-loss account. Some weeks afterwards, 
when the stock had risen very much higher, the latter, much to the 
broker’s surprise, walked coolly into his office, and after remarking 
that he had been out of town since he had last seen him, observed, 
“T see Rock Island’s pretty well up now, and I came down to tell 
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you to sell that five hundred of mine.” The broker, who up to this 
time had supposed the defaulter might have come to “settle up,” was 
startled and amazed by this piece of effrontery. 

“That five hundred,” was the reply, “I sold the day after I bought 
it on your promise to furnish a margin, which you failed to do, at a 
loss of thirty-five hundred dollars, and I’ve been trying to find you 
ever since to collect the difference. Now I’d like you to pay it.” 

“Sir!” said the trickster, “I never ordered that stock sold, and I 
hold you responsible for it.” 

The look of contempt and anger with which the broker regarded 
him but faintly expressed his feelings, and he was strongly inclined 
to eject him forcibly from the premises. He contented himself, how- 
ever, with the use of epithets more forcible than polite. “You got 
me,” said the broker, “to buy that stock by a false pretence. You 
left me in the lurch when it went down. You hid away so that I 
couldn’t serve you with a demand for margin and notice of sale; and 
now that you find the stock has been gassed up thirty or forty per 
cent., you seek to defraud me by pretending to think that I have 
been carrying that stock for you all this time, and come here and 
demand it. Sir, only the meanest of scoundrels would resort to such 
a dishonest trick.” 

“We'll see what the law says,” remarked the knave as he left the 
office ; and, strange as it may appear, he commenced a suit against 
the broker for the difference between the price at which his stock had 
been bought and the highest market price Rock Island had reached 
in the interval, or to be reached before the termination of the suit ; 
and the broker’s lawyer, in view of previous decisions regarding the 
relations of broker and customer, advised his client to settle the 
matter with him rather than run the risk of an adverse decision ; and 
the broker, acting upon this, actually paid the fellow several thousand 
dollars to sign an acquittance. 

Innumerable anecdotes of the street could be quoted in illustration 
of its peculiar life, some grave, some gay, some lively, some severe, 
but all tending to show the danger and demoralising effect of specu- 
lation as generally practised on the Stock Exchange. The world 
hears little or nothing of the ruined fortunes and the broken hearts 
for which it is responsible ; and-it is only when some unhappy specu- 
lator — and what broker is not also a speculator ? — commits suicide 
in consequence of his reverses, that the public is reminded of the 
tragedy that too often underlies the comedy of every-day existence at 
the Stock Board. Exceptional temporary success in the case of one 
individual, tempts many to venture beyond their depth, and disaster 
is the result. We hear much of the few prizes of Wall Street, but 
the blanks are kept out of view; and men are lured to misfortune 
by their own eagerness to become rich by a stroke of luck, instead of 
relying on honest industry. Nowhere else in the world does wealth 
take to itself wings and fly away so quickly as on the Stock Exchange; 
and the instances are so rare as to be hardly quotable, where those 
who have amassed it in the street by speculation have succeeded in 
keeping it. Asa rule, the great speculators, however rich they may 
be, sooner or later become as poor as they were when they first 
tempted fortune on the uncertain tide of Wall Street. 
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“T pays everybody, and nobody pays me. I never speculates any 
more,” exclaimed a terribly excited and chagrined foreigner, with a 
slightly hooked nasal organ, and tears in his eyes, in the midst of the 
Morse panic, in which two of his brokers had failed, sweeping away | 
his margins. 

“ No,” said a compatriot, also an Israelite, who stood near, signifi- 
cantly pointing his finger at his unfortunate friend, “you never 
speculates any more —till ze next time.” Whereupon there was a 
guffaw from unsympathetic bystanders. 

So with myself ; I shall say no more about the ways of Wall Street 
— until another occasion. 

KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 


DYING. 


HROW wide the window, dear —he said — 
The twilight deepens overhead ; 

The hollow murmur of the sea 

Comes o’er the curving sands to me; 

In waving grass and rustling trees 

Great Nature chants her litanies: 

Ere yet this brief sweet hour is sped, 

Your tears shall whisper: “He is dead.” 


Yes, you will weep, I know; and I, 

Who never caused you tear or sigh 

Since hand in hand we passed together 
Into the world’s uncertain weather, 

Out from the old home’s safe, dull fold — 
I, whom no idle tremors hold, 

Feel just one pang, one thrill of fear 

For you, left lone — without me — dear. 


At least this parting hour is sure: 

Throw wide the window, bar the door; 
Let the great sinking sun alone 

Be with us when the strange, unknown, 
Relentless change shall slowly sever 

The hearts in life divided never. 

Here on life’s verge—death’s brink —I lie 
Alone— together, you and I. 





Dying. 


You know my creed: no halting hope 
Like theirs who in the dry dust grope 
That covers ancient faiths, long cast 
Into blank darkness of the past, 

To find some shred not quite outworn 
Of truth from skirts of error torn ; 
No idle, vague belief, tricked out 
With noisy faith and secret doubt. 


Ah no! for us no vast Perhaps 

Attends this calm and silent lapse 

Of the brief, troubled, restless wave 
Unto its mighty ocean-cave. 

For one short space of stress and strife 
It pulsed into the outer life, 

And now back from that tossing river 
It ebbs to utter rest forever. 


And you—ah! you remain awhile: 

The sun shall glow, the stars shall smile, 
The sweet June breezes blow for you 
Awhile, as they were wont to do 

When we— Dear, weep not! it may be 
The great strange Pulse that throbbed in me 
May yet find other speech, and so 

I may be with you where you go. 


I shall not know it, yet indeed, 

My life may wake in blade and seed ; 
Bloom in the flower, and thrill and pass 
In every breath that stirs the grass ; 
Melt in yon streak of sunset-cloud, 

And glow in that deep flush whose proud 
And vivid beauty lights your face 

With such serene, mysterious grace. 


For naught in Nature dies, I know. 

We part, we sever — be it so. 

At least together we have passed 

Through light and shade unto the last. 
Dear, lift my head! the sun sinks low; 

The deep shades gather; I will go. 

One look—one touch —one kiss !—he said; 
She bowed above him —he was dead. 


BARTON GREY. 





FOR A RAINY DAY. 


"J SHERE was a time when “ the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth, and every imagination of his heart was evil con- 
tinually ;” which God seeing, He resolved to “destroy man from 
the face of the earth, for it repented Him that he had made him. 
But Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord.” Now, that a rain of 
forty days and forty nights, which covered the mountains and destroyed 
every living substance on the face of the ground, should make a 
lasting impression upon mankind, is very natural ; and although God 
gave his word that there should nevermore be a flood to destroy the 
earth, yet the dread of such a rain would remain so long as vestiges 
of its destruction were apparent. And yet we mean nothing of that 
kind when we say that we must “look out for a rainy day,” or “save 
up for a rainy day,” or “hold back for a rainy day.” What do we 
mean? 

I have watched for an exposition of this heathen dark saying from 
my first reasoning days, and it becomes more and more mysterious 
to me. I first remember it from the lips of my maiden Aunt Mercy 
Chew. At the age of sixty-nine she was saving up for a rainy day. 
She seemed to me so old then that I had a clear idea that she had 
inherited the superstition from her father Peleg, who had it from his 
father Ebenezer, who had it from Ichabod, who had it from Canaan, 
who had it from Shem, who had it from Noah. 

This aunt of mine had a garret furnished and stored in readiness 
for the impending rainy day. In it were chests of clothes very little 
worn, parasols of antique pattern and shape, strings of sleigh-bells, 
India-rubber shoes, plated candlesticks, maps, high-topped combs, 
artificial flowers, melon seed, fenders, door-latches, curtains of straw, 
andirons, collections for patchwork quilts, jugs, a tent, a buffalo-robe 
and a red sleigh. Nothing that went up into this garret ever came 
down for use: there seemed to be no destination for this collection 
beyond the rainy-daypurpose. I used to go up there surreptitiously, 
and sit in this collection to watch the wasps building their nests in 
the cobwebbed rafters, and to portion the relics off in pairs, which 
seemed befitting and ark-like. The dried herbs were kept at one 
end of this garret, and very often I accompanied my aunt in her 
visitations for herbs, and always asked her many questions about the 
contents of the chests and the ultimate purpose of hoarding. We 
never came to an understanding. 

“Aunt Mercy,” I would say, “those sleigh-bells— would it be any 
harm to run down in the orchard and jingle ’em a little while ?” 

“Any harm, Maria?” she would answer —“ no harm ; but what’s the 
use? They’ll come in play some day; John’s may give out, or I 
might want to take a sleigh-ride next winter. I’m saving them up.” 

“Aunt Mercy,” I would continue, “ Jerusha”— she was the young 
hired girl —* Jerusha and I were saying that if we could tie that big 
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red umbrella to a pole and stick it in the ground, it would be a tent 
all ready to play under, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, child ; but you couldn’t do that: it’s a very handsome um- 
brella. I’ve never used it myself more than twice, it wets it so; and 
I wouldn’t spoil it for anything. I shall need it some day. You 
must not think of such a thing.” 

“I suppose we couldn’t try on the combs and flowers either, by-and- 
bye, when Jerusha has got through?” Some questions I asked in a 
spirit of research. 

“Qh no, not on any account, child ; they were your aunt’s — real 
tortoise-shell. They ought not to be in those baskets; they are very 
valuable. I must find time to put them away.” 

“ Are the India-rubber shoes very valuable ?” 

“ They’re very:good shoes ; I expect to use them some day, when 
mine give out. I don’t mind their being out of fashion a little.” 

They were of the kind that must have been melted in an oval- 
shaped mould, thick and hard; they had to be warmed, and turned 
like a sock, to be put on, and had thick places and thin places in 
them. ‘The foot was wedged in at the toe with great pain and diffi- 
culty, and the heel went up with a snap and caught one’s thumbs in. 
They were very hideous and unpleasant to handle, with horrible van- 
dal patterns on the toes. I was a little afraid of them, although we had 
a familiar one at school, from which we cut pieces to chew it into a 
gum to make snapping-bubbles of. I did not wish to play with the 
rubber-shoes, but I longed to play with some of those, rainy-day 
things ; and one very bright summer day, when Aunt Mercy had gone 
to town, Jerusha and I did play in that set-apart collection. Oh yes! 
we did play. We took a drive in the red sleigh, wrapped‘ in the 
buffalo-robe, and jingled the bells till the wasps stung us. Then, 
sobered a little, we made an imaginary fire out of the parasols laid 
across the andirons — one was a pinkish gray and fringed — and we 
sat with our feet on the fender, and drank rain-water, quite warm, out 
of the jugs. Jerusha swallowed a dead beetle! Then we divided 
the high combs and artificial flowers, and played “ Come to see,” with 
the parasols raised, and strings of melon-seeds around our necks. I 
sat on a high chest and received Jerusha, who seemed embarrassed 
by my stately manner, and said she could not stay long as she had to 
“slop her cow.” I think that pinkish fringed parasol was never 
enjoyed before, certainly not as it was then, when Jerusha in large 
India-rubbers, a plated candlestick in one hand and the parasol in 
the other, her comb very crooked, and a festoon of pale roses droop- 
ing on her neck, advanced to my corner, and said she “could not stay 
long, for she must go home and slop her cow.” She stood with one 
foot turned inward, a large space between her own shoe and the 
appropriated India-rubber ; and when I asked her where she was in 
“the habit of buying her over-shoes,” she replied, with solemnity, 
“Miss Mercy Chew persuaded me to take this pair and stretch ’em 
for her.” ‘Then she sat down on the edge of the sleigh, her feet 
crossed, and I laughed till my comb fell out ; but it was caught in my 
melon-seed ornaments and did not break, And so on that brightest 
of summer days, when-the wasps buzzed by with a strange fragrance 
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peculiar to their race, and the sun dazzled in spots on the rafters, and 
Jerusha and I were in a flood of happiness—on that day only were 
used for mock purposes these hoarded treasures, “saved for a rainy 
day,” “in case they should be needed some time,” “to come in play 
when they were wanted.” And even then thechests were locked ; the 
accumulated wardrobe never saw the light until a time came when 
Aunt Mercy was dressed in one of the best black silks, with a sprig 
of lavender in her hand, and laid away in a very small space, safe 
from all rainy days. Poor Aunt Mercy! how she would have resisted 
the best black silk could she have been consulted! Hers was the 
most harmless form of the rainy-day fallacy ; she defrauded no one 
as she had herself. 

But there is another class, viz., the watchers on the lookout for a 
rainy day, that I would speak of as the most pernicious. They stand 
as scare-crows on their own hearthstones, waving their aimless arms 
and empty heads, and crying, “ Rainy day! rainy day!” The torture 
of their children begins with the first-born, whose short clothes are 
tucked until they are almost double, in case of a large generation of 
brothers and sisters that a rainy day may bring forth like a shower of 
toads. A cramped, skimpy childhood, ten thousand times worse than 
any Heaven-sent adversity, is their portion. No luxury of occasional 
small-pence, no unconventional accomplishment is allowed, no taste 
gratified, no apparent extravagance winked at; the possible cloud 
always screening the actual sunshine, until innocent longings are at 
length confused with sinful desires, and good gifts with forbidden 
allurements. And to whatend? Is there any such thing as a rainy 
day avertible by human contriyance? Are not the rainy days sent to 
be wet and uncomfortable because “the wickedness of man is great 
in the earth”? In the days of the flood they were sent to drown out 
everybody and everything except one family. We can no more avoid 
our rainy-day portion than the antediluvian could have made a patent 
deluge-resisting umbrella. The right education is, stand up and take 
your rainy days ; take them for your own sins and the sins of your 
fathers ; ward off from others what you can—not after you have 
sheltered yourself, but before—and you will find that you have no 
time to prepare for your own possibly predestined rainy days. And 
there will never come to you that dread time, when your children 
shall stand around your grave, freed by death from the manacles, 
free to usé God’s gifts as they’may; and yet stripped by death of 
their natural shelter, wofully ignorant and narrow-hearted, much con- 
fused and puzzled that there seems to be the broad sunshine of liberty 
and the very rainy day. 


Exiiza Woop. 
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| 3 
How THE FIRST LEAVES WERE TORN BY A FINGER. 


OU have seen that careless thing done, have you not? The 

mystery of a new story by a favorite author pitchforked into 

light ; the clean pages torn open by a rough-dealing finger; the 

pages left jagged and uneven, little bits of paper jerked off altogether 

—a careless, inconsiderate, selfish trick. But to my story. Strange 
how irrelevant sermon and text often may be! 

A bright, bright day in midsummer. Nature at her rarest, ripest ; 
a cloudless sky, a stretch of green forest and meadow ; a stir among 
the leaves of wind, like laughter stirring a happy heart. On a moun- 
tain road skirting wood and field, walk a party of young people ; their 
destination is a paint called the Observatory, from which they have 
been told is a beautiful view. Not that they love fine views so extra- 
vagantly, either ; but they do love to be perpetually on the go, to be 
at something. 

“And after we have been to the Observatory, we might go on to 
the Forest-farm for buttermilk —if only I had brought my pocket- 
book,” said Sister Agnes, the eldest of the party. 

“My fortune is at the disposal of you ladies,” promptly cries 
Colonel Moritz von Walden, a fair-haired young man, with a military 
bearing and a strong German accent. 

He produces his portemonnaie with a flourish, and simultaneously 
Reine Marguerite waves her own, a very shabby one, in the air. “I 
have mine ; allow me. Ich will die Crowd treat-iren.” 

Her German is a recent acquisition. “Herr von Walden, order 
Marga under arrest for assault and battery of your mother-tungue,” - 
Edith Fleming said, in purest Saxon. 

“Did Reine Marguerite say anything amiss? I confess that the 
Fraulein has blinded me ; all that she says appears to me perfection.” 

“Gently, gently; you overdo the, thing, Von Walden. | Lay it on 
more artistically.” Thus Ned Jones, who admires Reine Marguerite 
himself. 

“TI speak from my heart,” laughs Herr Moritz ; “so that I cannot 
stop to weigh my words.” He lays his slender brown hand on his 
heart as he speaks, and looks straight into Reine Marguerite’s fear- 
less, frank blue eyes with his own laughing hazel ones. She laughs 
back into his. Itis not her way to drop her eyes coquettishly and 
glance up under her long golden lashes: but deep in her heart how 
happy and glad she is! She believes every word of the careless, 
idle nonsense that Moritz is in the habit of talking to her. 

The road grows narrower and steeper, steep enough for their staffs 
of peeled birch to come into play. Finally they come out upon a bit 
of clearing, and upon a rough skeleton tower, within which stairs 
wind up, up. , 
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“The Tower of Babel,” says one. 

“There! I knew there was an orthodox reason for my hating to 
climb towers,” said Edith Fleming, throwing herself under a tree. 
“Here I stay: nothing shall move me.” 

So the two young men, Reine Marguerite and Sister Agnes, 
climbed without her. “Shut your eyes and give me your hand, and 
don’t look until you are seated at the top,” advised Von Walden. 
Hence Reine Marguerite’s delight was overpowering. She had not 
been gradually prepared, during the ascent, for the burst of beauty. 
Billowy hills stretching away to billowy hills, indistinct in the dist- 
ance ; a blue line of mountain or ocean or ether encircling the farthest 
vision ; and over it all the clean, searching, unconfined wind ! 

“As if God had said to the waters of a sea, ‘ Peace, be still,’ and 
they had quieted down into this,” said Sister Agnes. 

Moritz pulled out his sketch-book and made a few rapid lines. 
Silence for a space. 

“ How can you stay up in that crazy tottering thing?” called Edith 
from below. “ Besides, I am hungry. My buttermilk! my butter- 
milk!” 

The farmhouse where they applied for buttermilk was not far away. 
It was built, as were most of the houses in that region, against the 
mountain-side, and ‘in such a way that a flight of stairs climbed to the 
second floor front entrance, whereas the back of the house on the 
same opened upon a mountain road. Our friends disposed themselves 
on the wooden steps and piazza, and quaffed their rustic drink. 
Presently, an old colored man approached, and joined the group for 
conversational purposes. Von Walden encouraged his efforts, and 
Reine Marguerite listened with wide-open eyes of amusement. 

“Do you know Mr. Key’s family?” the old man was saying. “I 
belonged to him. He and his daughters was the prettiest white 
people I ever knowed ; the young ladies was serafeen of glory. And 
he had the prettiest colored people I ever seed ; they was so black 
they glistened in the sun.” 

“ There is no canon of beauty,” protested Moritz in a low tone to 
Reine Marguerite. 

“But observe that Uncle Ezra makes a distinction between the 
beauty of the white people and the beauty of the black people. He 
may find something to admire in us even, although we do not glisten 
in the sun.” 

Moritz looked at her with a critical air. Edith, meanwhile, 
pursued the conversation with Uncle Ezra. “Shall I tell you why I 
wanted to know you as soon as I saw you?” he said. “1 seemed to 
have known you all my life ; you are so like Kaulbach’s women. You 
have the same grand and flowing lines —” 

“Go on, go on!” cries Reine Marguerite, laughing and blushing. 

He stops, laughing and blushing too. “I forget myself. I am 
apt to. I forget that a woman’s beauty is not as impersonal as that 
of a picture or a statue. Forgive me for admiring you.” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

“You ought to be used to it by this time ; doubtless you are. 
Certainly, you are very indifferent to appearances. Look at you now, 
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sitting in the broiling sun. I could count the freckles on your face 
since we came.” 

She liked to be scolded by him ; but, nevertheless, she tipped her 
great flat far over her face by way of reply. A great, untrimmed, 
straw flat, a tumbled linen overdress, and an ancient black alpaca 
skirt, completed her costume. Certainly, fine feathers did not make 
this fine bird —this “bird with the shining head,” this stately and 
beautiful girl, with her shining blonde hair coiled off the childlike 
curves of her rounded face ; with her full, ripe, red lips, that could 
smile so frankly, and disclose such even rows of white teeth ; with her 
unclouded blue eyes, and, to complete the picture, with her excep- 
tionally straight nose. Women were apt to criticise her careless 
dress ; men were equally apt to extol her beautiful face. But perhaps 
an occasional critical man, like Moritz von Walden, missed — he could 
hardly have told what—some of the nameless harmonies of the 
toilette of a woman more fond of dress. 

He helps himself to a huge dahlia, presently, that is growing in the 
yard, and decorates his slouch-hat with it; then he drapes himself with 
Reine Marguerite’s scarlet shawl, and so attired, strolls homeward, 
presently. , 

“You look picturesque. You look—let me see —like the picture 
of Ritter Toggenburg in my ballad-book,” says Edith. “Do you 
remember, Marga?” 

But Reine Marguerite never remembers poetry ; she shakes her 
head. 

“Only you are not the kind of man to die for your lady-love, are 
you?” pursues Edith. 

“ Perhaps I am the kind of man to do a much harder thing for her,” 
responded Von Walden. 

“Live for her?” suggested Reine Marguerite, catching his eye. 
After that she walked on a little in advance of the others, dreaming 
happy dreams. Let me explain that she had only left school the year 
before, and this was the first charming man who had made pretty 
speeches to her —told her that the lines of her figure were flowing 
and noble, and that there was a grand simplicity about her which 
recalled the old Greek goddesses. After all, however, not many men 
rhapsodise in Moritz von Walden’s fashion. Some one has said that 
originality, apartness, is one of the grand secrets of fascination. This 
may be one way, at least, for accounting for Moritz von Walden’s 
universal charm. Perhaps because in this he claimed kinship with 
Reine Marguerite herself, did he entertain for her a sentiment of 
cordial good-fellowship, good-comradeship. Alas! Reine Marguerite, 
to be only the good comrade of this knight of romance, who has 
stepped down to you from the heights afar. 

Even in other eyes than this foolish girl’s, Von Walden had a claim 
to be considered a knight of romance. This was in that beautiful and 
bright peace-summer, which already seems so very far away. The 
laurels were yet greenest green upon his chestnut locks ; the gold of 
the Colonel’s epaulettes he had won by his own very “ distinguished 
services, and exceptional bravery on the field of battle,” was yet 
untarnished. Bullion has had time to tarnish, and memories to fade 
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since then; but in those days, when hearts were yet beating faster 
for the dangers so lately overpast, Reine Marguerite and her contem- 
poraries were equal to a very enthusiasm of gratitude for many who, 
like Moritz, had fought for them, especially when in his case he had 
crossed the sea to do so. He had been a lieutenant in the Prussian 
army when the war between the States broke out. Perhaps he could 
hardly have told you himself whether love of a great cause or love of 
fighting had brought him over the sea; but at all events he had 
come, and now he was taking a gypsy holiday on the summit of the 
Blue Ridge. The roar of artillery and the smoke of cannon might be 
supposed to be still lingering among those Maryland hills and over 
those Pennsylvania valleys, and yet here was a member of an already 
veteran army-corps treading the pleasant if humdrum paths of peace 
and flirtation. 

That night bright Venus mounted guard above a rock-crowned 
peak facing the hotel, so soon as the sun dropped out of sight. 
Presently the pure moon, young, silver, crescent-shaped, grew brighter 
and brighter at her side. Reine Marguerite, leaning on an upper 
piazza, watched them travel silently down the sky. 


“As if in heaven some child and mother, 
With peace untold, had found each other ”"— 


quoted Von Walden, at her side. He had read the lines in one of 
Edith’s books that day, and he never forgot a word he read. 

“Ah,” Reine Marguerite said, “that is pretty; I like that,” and 
she looked up gratefully. In proportion as she was reticent of 
expression herself, did she like his enthusiastic, gushing sentimen- 
tality. And those particular lines—she had no mother of her own, 
and that image he suggested of moon-mother and star-child touched 
her wonderfully, somehow. “ Peace untold!’’—ah, it was conceivable. 

“In the stable are two horses,” is Moritz’s next remark, “and on 
one of them I have risked to tell Sam to put a side-saddle. For me, 
I am going to take a moonlight ride. And you?” 

“T am going with you.” In‘ten minutes more she has on her 
riding-skirt, hat, gloves, and they are cantering down the road. 

They ride to the brow of a hill, from which Venus and Dian shine 
down upon the panorama of the outspread valley sloping down from 
the ridge on which they stand. “Peace untold,” repeats Moritz ; 
and “The mountains shall bring peace,” Reine Marguerite says to 
herself. Then they turn their horses’ heads into a wood-path ; they 
ride slowly through chequered bits of moonlight and shadow until 
they come out upon a silver court of moonlight. The trees stand 
round in reverent silence. The moon shines down on these, on our 
man and maid, and on a clear pool of water flowing away into a little 
brook through the shadowy woods — such a forest-spring as Narcissus 
may have used for a looking-glass. The water comes bubbling up 
from the rocky bed, deep and transparently clear. 

“To-morrow this will be the boiling spring, and the children will 
come here for ferns and mosses ; to-night it is fairyland. 


“*Have you left your mountain places, 
Oreads wild, for other tryst ?’” 


cries Reine Marguerite, jestingly. 
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And Moritz laughed. “Poetry from you? Ah, but where are the 
fairies and the gods? Is it impossible to take them by surprise?” 

There was a hop going on at the hotel when they returned. They 
stood in an open window and looked in; a roomful of young people 
dancing to the music of one violin, The musician, a colored man of 
huge proportions, was seated on a deal-table at the end of the room, 
playing in a fervor of inspiration. The colored steward leaning majes- 
tically in the doorway, surveyed the scene with an air of proprietor- 
ship. A colored waiter at each end of the table platform completed 
the tableau, with the addition of a dozen or more woolly heads and 
glaring pairs of eyes at the open window in the rear ; the cook, mar- 
vellously black and mathematically square’ of form, with a square 
white paper-cap on her strangely hideous head, being the finishing 
touch. Such a grinning, pleased, happy crowd of faces! Moritz, 
staring in, planned a sketch out of this material — with Reine Mar- 
guerite in the foreground, he thought. There could be no better foil 
to that mass of Ethiopian quaintness than her fresh, intellectual 
Saxon beauty. He was in the midst of describing the sketch to her, 
and how she was to be its heroine, when a waiter succeeded in 
arresting his attention and handed him a card. 

He flushed to the roots of his hair, evidently a flush of pleasure 
too. “When did she — they —come?” 

“ By the eight o’clock stage ; you were just gone riding, sir.” 

“Will you excuse me, Miss Fleming? These are friends of mine 
who have sent for me. May I take you into the dancing-room? I 
see your sisters there. Ah, your habit embarrasses you. Thank you 
for putting it on to please me. Let me assist you.— Miss Edith, is 
the seat next you unengaged? Ah, then I may have it for your 
sister.—Is that as you like to be placed, Miss Marguerite? Au revoir 
then.” And he was gone. 

It was almost the first time for two weeks that he had left Reine 
Marguerite to her own resources ; but there was nothing for it but 
to fold her arms and amuse herself by looking about her. She had 
fallen into a way of looking at things through Moritz’s spectacles. 
She saw twice as much now as she had done before she knew him; 
his close, minute observation had sharpened hers. She noticed 
twenty different things now which she made up her mind she would 
tell Colonel von Walden about when he came back ; also she decided 
that she would ask his opinion about this, that, and the other. How 
delightful it was to talk things over with him! Only she never yet had 
got to the end of the mental list of notes and queries she was in the 
habit of making during the brief intervals when they were not con- 
versing. She gave a little sigh of pleasure in thinking over the good 
times they had had together — the awfully good time, as she phrased 
it. Her thoughts wandered on. That beautiful fable of Psyche — 
was it a poem she had read, or a statue she had seen somewhere, of 
a winged Psyche? Had Psyche found her wings, she wondered, 
before the very love had kissed her into a higher life? She had been 
a mortal maiden until then; and she—- Reine Marguerite — she 
seemed never to have had a soul, a feeling, thrilling soul, until now. 

At this crisis Ned Jones got rid of the girl he had been dancing 
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a quadrille with, and attached himself to Reine Marguerite, who 
forthwith wrapped herself in a mantle of icy reserve. It was quite 
enough for this young woman to become aware that a young man 
regarded her with especial favor, for her to enter into her shell. It 
bored her to have lovers sigh at her feet ; it embarrassed her. There 
was a Satisfaction, of course, in knowing that she was a pretty girl, 
and that she was extremely admired ; but for anything more serious 
than that she had neither talent nor disposition. Poor Ned Jones 
realised that he was being snubbed—well, hardly that: civilly 
endured. After a while he persuaded his companion to go out on 
the piazza with him. Although she obstinately refused to relax into 
sentiment, still there was an air of sentiment about the moonlit night 
which soothed his soul. They two might have been happy lovers 
“on such a night.” 

Presently Colonel von Walden comes out on the piazza to them. 
A dainty little lady is on his arm —a dainty little lady, of a moon- 
light type of beauty which harmonises with the scene. Reine Mar- 
guerite glances up at her suspiciously. There is an air of absorbed 
devotion in Von Walden’s every attitude which tells its own story. 
His companion’s manner is less easily read ; but Reine Marguerite’s 
feminine instinct pronounces her coquette then and there —a little, 
clinging, dependent way about her, a habit of glancing up shyly into 
her companion’s face. Reine Marguerite, like others of her sex, 
despised that kind of woman. 

The next morning she was hurrying into the breakfast-room, with 
her hands full of gorgeous sumach-leaves and lacy ferns, which 
Colonel von Walden stopped her to exclaim at and admire. Before 
she could pass on he had introduced her to his companion of the 
night before, Mrs. Langdon; then, to Mrs. Langdon again. They 
were mother and daughter-in-law, she afterwards learned. 

The younger lady put out a lovely.little hand to Miss Fleming, 
and said a few words in a gracious, self-conscious way, that had the 
effect of incensing Reine Marguerite, who resented being patronised 
at that date, even remotely. This Mrs. Langdon was exquisitely 
well-dressed, and had in consequence all that sense of superiority 
which comes of well-fitting clothes and unexceptionable appointments. 
Handsome Reine Marguerite felt somehow clumsy beside her. She 
ate her breakfast in a bad humor. What a world this was, where so 
much stress was laid on such insignificant trifles ! 

That was the end of Reine Marguerite’s day-dream. With a 
swelling heart she had to submit to seeing Colonel von Walden stroll 
towards the woods, holding a parasol over Mrs. Langdon’s head. 
Ned Jones rushed to the rescue and begged her to take a walk with 
him. She regretted afterwards that she agreed to do so, for they 
both spent a miserable morning in consequence, and she had the 
humiliation of knowing that he must guess what was the occasion of 
her crossness. They walked home in gloomy silence. Ned made 
up his mind that she hated him, and that he must try to forget her. 

After dinner Mrs. Langdon sought her out and seated herself by 
her, and began to talk to her in her soft cooing voice. She talked a 
great deal about herself; and everything that she told was in her 
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own favor. Reine Marguerite, whose worldly wisdom was in some 
things far beyond her years—she had knocked about the world a 
great deal and known all kinds of people — said to herself that men 
were invariably fooled by that kind of thing, but that she was not. 
Strange, if a woman like this, egotistical, vain, self-conscious, posed 
herself in a certain way for the benefit of a particular man, he imme- 
diately accepted her at her own valuation of herself! Colonel von 
Walden joined the group very soon, and intently listened to Mrs. 
Langdon’s monologue. Reine Marguerite looked up suddenly and 
caught the expression of his face. It was a worshipping expression 
fairly. 

“Gracie! Gracie!” her mother-in-law called, and Mrs. Langdon 
obeyed the summons. “Is she a widow?” inquired Reine Marguerite 
abruptly. 

“Yes. She was an orphan, and she married very young — her 
cousin, by whose mother she had been brought up. She has been a 
widow for three years. I came to Blue Ridge hoping to find them 
here already. Since then I have waited on and on every day; now 
my time is nearly up, just as they come.” 

“You are going soon?” 

“ Day after to-morrow.” 

The bright day grew dull and dark. Reine Marguerite’s white 
brow contracted involuntarily. There was a preoccupation, a con- 
straint in Moritz’s manner which she had never noticed before. It 
was borne in upon her that this parting, which was so much to her, 
was nothing to him. 

“We shall stay some time longer,” she contrived to say. “Aunt 
likes it, and so does Edith; and Sister Agnes always likes whatever 
they do.” 

“ And you?” 

“T’ve never stopped to think whether I like it or not.” 

“You are always happy.” *And he gave her one of the quick 
admiring looks he had been in the habit of bestowing upon her. Ah, 
but how different from the rapt look she had seen him bestow upon 
Mrs. Langdon! To his amazement, her face changed with some 
sudden feeling. “Happy!” she repeated, in a choked voice, and 
she stretched her wide blue eyes still wider open to keep the tears 
from falling ; then she walked away abruptly. Mrs. Langdon drifted 
back to the seat on the piazza presently, which she had left. 

“Ah, your young friend has gone? What a fine-looking girl she is! 
but eccentric, I should say ; and doesn’t know how to dress. I am 
always sorry to see a woman careless: are not you? Sheis really the 
least bit slovenly, even.” 

“She has been brought up peculiarly. The eccentricity you speak 
of is at once her weakness and her strength ; it certainly gives her 
a careless freshness and grace I have never seen surpassed. You 
know she is, like yourself, an orphan. She and her sisters were 
educated by the maiden aunt you have noticed, who is with them 
here. They have rambled over Europe for half-a-dozen years, and in 
fact have never had a home.” 

“She is the least little bit unfeminine. I am so dependent myself 
that the reverse actually shocks me in another.” 
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But Moritz stood up for Reine Marguerite loyally. ‘“ She is a child 
—simple, artless. I think she is not well to-day; she has not ap- 
peared to advantage.” 

“T fancy that she does not like me,” Mrs. Langdon said, with a 
pretty expression of regret on her face. In fact, she had her own 
views on that subject; she knew very well why this abrupt Miss 
Fleming did not affect her. Well, Miss Fleming might spare herself 
the pains of an aversion. She did not mean to marry Moritz von 
Walden ; she would almost as soon marry the tenor in an opera. A 
man who had been a hero in his way, had had his own share of good 
fortune and success, but who in point of fact had never buckled down 
to good hard work all that while. She was not a romantic woman ; 
she would marry to better her condition, if she married at all. 

Reine Marguerite plodded up the little bit of road between the 
hotel and the cottage where they had rooms, and entered listlessly 
the large bare apartment where she and her sisters sojourned. 

“Colonel von Walden wants to marry that Mrs. Langdon,” an- 
nounces Edith, who is standing before the rustic mirror, doing over 
her hair. “And such a fuss as he has been making over you all this 
while, Marga. I detest those foreigners ; there is no trusting them.” 

Edith wields a two-edged sword. Reine Marguerite endures mag- 
nificently, but Sister Agnes feels her wince. She has been long 
accustomed to parry the thrusts of Edith’s well-meant heedlessness. 
She looks up from the letter she is writing. “ Really I think you are 
hard on Colonel von Walden. He has been very agreeable and 
entertaining, but I do not see that he has compromised either Marga 
or himself. He has admired her ; but then, who does not? Marga 
ought to be accustomed to that by this time, as he says himself.” 

“Compromise! Did I use any such extreme term as that?” 

But Reine Marguerite burst out: “I hate to be admired. I hate 
my face that you all call handsome. I hate myself. I’d ten times 
rather be an insignificant, commonplace-looking little woman, and be 
loved. What do I care about being sketched and written about, and 
called fine names?” 

“T really believe you care for him,” Edith said, turning slowly 
about and staring at hér. Sister Agnes was too much astonished for 
words. 

“Yes, I do care for him. I never cared for any one before ; but I 
do care for him. And now that Mrs. Langdon has come!” 

“Horrid woman!” cries Edith, whose sympathy is ready, if ill-judged. 
“Just the kind of catty, sneaking little woman I despise. And she 
is older than he is, I am sure.” 

“Yes ; don’t you believe she is?” Reine Marguerite rallies a 
little. She feels actually indignant that such a rival —little, insig- 
nificant, assée— should cause her discomfort; until now, she has 
believed the reign of youth and beauty to be absolute. Edith sits 
down beside her with dishevelled tresses, and goes into the subject 
with boundless interest. She has a most womanly passion for a love 
affair. She has always one on hand herself, and it has been a 
constant source of regret to her that Sister Agnes has had no beaux. 
Reine Marguerite promises better things. 
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“T don’t think Mrs. Langdon is in love with Colonel von Walden,” 
Sister Agnes puts in ; “although, I should say she was the kind of 
woman to encourage a man up to the very last. I couldn’t help it, 
but I overheard her laughing at him to her mother-in-law this morning ; 
taking off his foreign manner, you know.” 

Reine Marguerite brightened. You will say that she had very little 
pride in the matter, but it was a great source of consolation to her 
that Moritz and Mrs. Langdon might not be mutually attached. She 
made up a little romance straightway, wherein she consoled Colonel 
von Walden for Mrs. Langdon’s trifling. Then she determined to 
make herself as fair as possible that evening. But no; on second 
thoughts that would not do ; she would not condescend to meet Mrs. 
Langdon on her own ground. . She would leave to Mrs. Langdon her 
ruffs and chains and folderols, her bracelets and fichus and flounces ; 
Reine Marguerite almost scorned even to do over her magnificent, 
long golden hair. 

Being dressed long before tea-time, she started off to take a walk. 
Edith had not-waked up yet from her nap, and Sister Agnes was still 
writing that letter, so that she had no companion. But what did she 
care for that? She rather preferred being alone; she wanted to 
think. Life had gained wonderfully in depth and intensity of late, 
and she had hardly risen equal to the occasion. She wandered on 
and on, down the perfection of a solitary forest-path, until she came 
to what was known as the Rocky Spring — rocks that had apparently 
been flung up in picturesque confusion, through which trickled springs 
of freshest, coolest water. 

She sat down idly ; and not until she was seated did she hear 
voices near by. The speakers were hidden from her by rocks and 
trees. Colonel von Walden /oguttur : 

“T have always loved you. I loved you when I first saw you. You 
were a wife then, and I dared not think of you; but I have never 
forgotten you, never lost sight of you. I give my first love, but it is 
also the strong, deep love of a man who understands his nature and 
its needs, I am unworthy of you, but oh! I love you. Star! angel !—” 

Reine Marguerite buried her face in her lap to shut out the sounds. 
She got up and walked restlessly down the forest, farther from home. 
When she finally set her face towards the hotel, it was dusk ; it was 
quite dark when she reached there. Action and reaction had been 
too much for her all that afternoon ; she was completely worn out. 
She stopped in to tell her aunt that she had a headache and was 
going to bed ; then she went over to the cottage, flung herself down, 
and slept heavily for an hour ortwo. It was as though some one had 
dealt her a blow, staggering her, depriving her of life. 

She woke up again as her sisters came in, laughing and talking, for 
the night. Then a horrible feeling of oppression came over her. It 
was impossible to endure, this stifling atmosphere of commonplace. 
She rushed out on the little porch in front of the cottage, and threw 
herself on ahard wooden bench. There she passed the night, vaguely 
living over the last fortnight, vaguely battling with the ache at her 
heart. The stars kept her company all night ; when they faded out 
in the dull, cheerless dawn, she crept into the house again, and lay 
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down on the bed, where sleep found her for a space. Heavy eyes 
and swollen eyelids told their own tale the next day. 

That day Colonel von Walden left. Blue Ridge had suddenly 
become intolerable to him too, it seemed ; he could not stand it for 
even the twenty-four hours which had been the limit of his stay. But 
Reine Marguerite, knowing nothing of his intentions, had left the gay 
crowd at the hotel laughing and chattering, and had come over to her 
own room, dreamily intending to look up some profitable employment. 
Thither, Colonel von Walden followed her with Edith. 

He paced the little porch impatiently, while Edith went in to 
announce him. Unfortunately, Reine Marguerite was in anything but 
a presentable state. The tears were flowing down her cheeks—girlish, 
bitter tears of ennui and disappointment. “He has come to say 
good-bye,” Edith semi-toned, signalling towards the open window and 
the porch. “Changed his plans—going on the eleven o’clock 
stage.” 

There was no help for it. Besides, this was a mere child crying 
over her hurt, and even a little indignant at the author of it. Why 
should he not see how unhappy she was through him? She stood in 
front of the looking-glass a few moments, gazing at herself ruefully, 
dried her eyes, and went out to him in a tumult of excitement and 
unhappiness ; perhaps her most distinct sensation was one of pleasure 
that she should be holding his hand and that he should be speaking. 

“Why did you run away from the hotel? I wanted to see you. I 
hate to say good-bye in a hurry, but I must ; the stage waits. Good- 
bye, farewell — Reine Marguerite.” 

Other women might listen to his voice unmoved, but her it thrilled 
strangely. As he took her hand and clasped it, and looked down 
upon her, she raised her eyes to his: they were swimming in tears; 
they were full of woe; they told their own story. He saw directly 
how it was with her. His own face changed, and grew white and 
fixed ; he felt so conscience-stricken, so sorry — why had he made 
that discovery? And yet he lingered, holding her hand. He wanted 
to say something to her to comfort her, but his lips would not frame 
the words. 

With her quick woman’s wit, she read his thought — he pitied her. 
She did not want to be pitied; she disengaged her hand, and 
dropped her eyes. “ We may —I hope we may meet again, one of 
these days,” she contrived to say. 

Fortunately, Edith appeared on the stage at this crisis. He turned 
to her in evident relief ; and presently she walked back to the hotel 
with him. Reine Marguerite sat down and watched them until they 
were out of sight ; then she went back into her own room and sobbed 
heartbrokenly. But she was too restless to sit still ; she tied on her 
great hat and sallied forth, wandering aimlessly down the road. At 
the Rocky Spring she fell in with Sister Agnes, who was seated on a 
fallen tree, placidly pressing ferns. 

“Ah! is it you, Reine Marguerite?” 

“T wish you would always call me that ; I like it. No one else will 
ever call me that, now.” 

“Very well— Reine Marguerite.” Sister Agnes’s placid pleasantness 
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consoled her wayward sister to-day. It was not always so, however ; 
there were times when it distracted Reine Marguerite to come in 
contact with that unvarying evenness and mildness and acquiescence. 
To tell the truth, she was so weary of her pain and her wretchedness 
that she longed for any kind of balm. She burst out presently, with 
an impatient, “ Oh, Sister Agnes! I wish I were dead!” 

It was a moral impossibility for the elder to enter into the younger 
sister’s moods; she did not even realise that the girl was in earnest. 
She answered her vaguely, as though some heterodox doctrine had 
been read to her out of a book: “ How can you say such things? ” 

“Ido. Iam so tired of life, I can’t stand it any longer; I want 
to be at peace.” 

“There may be no peace in death; but there certainly can be 
found a peace in life. Submission brings content and repose. We 
wear ourselves out battling with the current, until we commit our- 
selves to the broad, strong tide of God’s will.” 

“It is very easy for some natures to submit.” 

Sister Agnes was piqued. Passive natures never like to be re- 
minded of that fact. “No human being submits without a struggle ; 
only we don’t all tell of our conflicts.” 

“As I am doing?” Reine Marguerite laughs a satirical, hard 
little laugh ; but all the same she was impressed ; and her nature was 
too genuinely noble and generous not to make amends shortly. “No 
doubt you are right,” she said ; “and perhaps one of these days I—” 
Then she broke down abruptly. The thought of the discipline before 
her overwhelmed her. 

There was a Life once lived on earth, for whom God’s blessed will 
was “the passion of His heart for three-and-thirty years.” After a 
while the image of that Perfect Life will dawn on the girl I am writing 
about. There will necessarily be an ardor and an intensity about 
whatever she undertakes. A passionate obedience, an enthusiastic 
submission, are what she is capable of. 

She wishes she was dead: and yet overhead the bright, perpetual 
sky domes, cloudlessly blue ; around her the teeming forest-life un- 
folds—leaf and bud and blossom and tree. In her heart are a 
hundred hopes, fears, unsatisfied longings — an untried life, an unex- 
plored future. She shrinks from all this; she even loathes the glad 
beauty and freshness, seemingly so unfeeling. And all this, simply 
because — 

‘One man’s footstep has gone wrong.” 


That day at dinner the Flemings find that they have the two Mrs. 
Langdons for opposite neighbors. Reine Marguerite takes the first 
step towards submitting gracefully to the inevitable. She eats her 
dinner in stolid silence ; but at least she does not get up and rush 
away, leaving it untasted, as was her temptation when she first caught 
Mrs. Langdon’s eye and impressive greeting. But Edith proved 
herself equal to the occasion. Mrs. Langdon’s good dressing and 
good manners have struck her favorably ; besides, it would not look 
well for them to snub her simply because Von Walden had deserted 
Reine Marguerite for her. Every one would be sure to say that was 
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the reason. So Edith exchanged sweet potatocs for tomatoes with 
Mrs. Langdon, and grew confidential over grapes. Mrs. Langdon 
talked a good deal, in a clear, distinct voice, as though she were alive 
to the fact that her affairs were both interesting and important. She 
was so sorry Colonel von Walden had gone. “We met him at a 
reception in Washington in May. He is an original—don’t you 
think so, Miss Fleming? But inclined to be*unstable perhaps — like 
all originals; still, very clever. I fancy you and he were kindred 
spirits, Miss Fleming?” smiling over at Reine Marguerite. 

“Why? Because you should say I was unstable?” Reine Mar- 
guerite felt a fatal inclination to pick a quarrel somehow. 

“T am not sure,” Mrs. Langdon answered suavely. “Of course, 
at your age you fancy that you are not.” Her laugh, the arch way in 
which she lifted her eyebrows, were captivating. Reine Marguerite 
looked at her critically. No wonder Moritz had loved her. Every 
gesture, every tone, every detail of her dress, told of refinement and 
cultivation. Again she felt herself clumsy, immature, rough, beside 
her. She began to pare a peach with an air of preoccupation. Edith 
rose and left the seat next her vacant. Ned Jones came and watched 
her pare her fruit with deep interest. “ Will you walk with me this 
evening?” he said. Reine Marguerite consented. In truth, she was 
glad he had proposed it. She was restless, unhappy, miserable ; she 
wanted distraction, amusement. She cut him off a piece of her 
peach, and fed him with polite toleration. He, poor soul, began to 
think his case was not so hopeless after all. “As soon as tea is 
over,” was the time Reine Marguerite named for their interview. 
Until then, innumerable cigars and happy day-dreams! 

That afternoon was held a Fleming family-council. The lover of 
Edith Fleming who was temporarily in the ascendant was Walter 
Sullivan, a lieutenant in the navy. He had just written to announce 
to his sweetheart that he had been ordered to the European squadron. 
He proposed a plan which might or might not be considered a head- 
long one: that the whole family of his betrothed should forthwith 
pack up and start for Italy. He and Edith were too poor to marry 
as yet ; but in the meanwhile, why not sweeten the interval of waiting ? 
To tell the truth, Edith’s wishes had always been apt to sway the 
family councils. Sister Agnes had few preferences, and Reine 
Marguerite had only recently been of an age to vote. On this occa- 
sion when the question came before the house, she voted with the 
majority in favor of going to Europe ; she longed for change of scene. 

“The Minnesota sails in October,” said their aunt, reflectively. 

“ Then we will sail in about six weeks?” Edith had pen and paper 
before her, preparing to write to engage state-rooms. 

Sister Agnes and Aunt Mary sighed. Aunt Mary was a spinster 
of independent character, who had spent her life in humoring these 
girls. She was growing a little tired of travel now; she would like 
to settle down. She wished that Edith’s talent for love-affairs was 
not quite so well-developed. But there was no resisting her niece’s 
quiet determination ; and this time last year Edith had insisted on 
hurrying away from Paris, because she had broken her engagement 
with Guy Stevenson and wanted change of scene. However, she 
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said aloud: “ Yes—a steamer leaves New York on the fourteenth of 
October ; we had better engage state-rooms for that time.” Reine 
Marguerite waited until it was decided ; then she rose and went out 
to Ned Jones, who was leaning on the gate, waiting for her. 

As she left the room her aunt was saying, in the deliberate, unim- 
passioned way she was wont to speak in: “All my life I have yielded 
to a weakness, just as I find you girls are beginning to do — that of 
running away from every heartache, instead of staying at home, bracing 
one’s self up and looking the annoyance in the face. But no; as soon 
as we Flemings have the blues, off we rush to the Pyramids.” 

“And in consequence, what serene, handsome women we are at 
fifty |” 

But what do we accomplish ?” 

The door closed upon Reine Marguerite. Her aunt reiterated : 
“ What do we accomplish? There is Marga. I have never seen her 
equal for beauty, amiability and intelligence combined ; but she will 
be a failure. She will fritter away her time, and trifle away her 
energies. She will always be waiting to begin.” 

“T think not,” said Sister Agnes, who was persistently sanguine on 
this and kindred topics ; “she will profit by the errors of the rest of 
us.” 

“ Speak for yourself,” Edith says. “I do not aim high, to be sure, 
but I content myself. Why fret and fume over something better than 
we have known?” 

“ Why, indeed ? ” repeated her aunt, with latent irony. 

“We are going to Europe,” announces Reine Marguerite, walking 
rapidly down the road into the heart of the sunset. “It is Edith’s 
plan,” she adds; “we have led a vagabond life ever since I can 
remember, and we shall probably continue to do so. We will spend 
all our money for travelling expenses and hotel-bills, and wear very 
shabby clothes in consequence. This old black alpaca will have to 
see me through many a long day yet.” 

“Miss Fleming —” 

“Mr. Jones.” Reine Marguerite flashes a dazzlingly bright look 
upon him, and reads something in his face which sobers her. 

“ May I say something to you ?— something which is very near my 
heart? You must know —” : 

He was going to ask her to be Mrs. Jones! With the inconsiderate 
selfishness and hardness of youth, she was unable to realise how 
deeply the young man was in earnest, how deeply she would have to 
pain him. A smile, a blush. She let him tell her, because she was 
not adroit enough to spare herself the tale. Then in her straight- 
forward way she explained to him how this could neverbe. “In fact, 
I do not expect to marry at all,” she told him. She had seated her- 
self on a rock by the roadside, and had fixed her eyes on the 
gorgeous western sky; and he stood beside her, utterly miserable. 
Upon the whole, she was sorry that she could not make up her mind 
to accept him. It would be a relief to her aunt, if they were to 
marry off ; and Sister Agnes never made the least effort in that 
direction, whilst Edith’s love-affairs had hitherto ended in smoke. 
She knew Ned Jones to be a very excellent young man, with really a 
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talent for business ; he was quite well off now, and would no doubt in 
a few years be rich. Still, she could not marry him. What a pity it 
was! What a pity that she was not like one or two other girls she 
wot of at these very Springs, who had smiled most encouragingly upon 
him! ‘There was one side of her nature which was a sealed book to 
him, with which he could not possibly sympathise. She almost wished 
there were not ; she almost wished she were matter-of-fact and com- 
monplace, like — well, as he was himself. Ungrateful Reine Mar- 
guerite! She was in an exacting, pettish mood that afternoon. She 
weighed this would-be lover critically, and found him wanting. 

So the balance of Fate adjusted itself. Both Ned Jones and she 
carried heavy hearts down the mountain that summer. “Either she 
missed, or itself missed her,” what the wisdom of ages has decided to 
be the best thing in life. 

An outward-bound steamer. Passengers hurrying on board ; pas- 
sengers lounging in and out of staterooms, léaning over the ship’s 
side. Among the latter a girl we have seen before, in a dark-blue 
waterproof costume, a trig little velvet cap pushed off her bright 
blonde hair. Miss Fleming is seated in a very erect, stiff position, 
taking notes of their fellow-travellers,on a bench hard by. Edith 
stands beside her, slender, graceful, with dark hair swept back from 
her pure oval-outlined face, with its eager dark eyes and sweet red 
lips. Sister Agnes, a plain likeness of Edith in darker colors, has 
taken a characteristic lounging attitude beside her aunt Suddenly 
a quick step sounds on the deck. 

“T saw your names at the Hoffman House,” Moritz von Walden is 
saying. “I went there immediately, and was told you had gone on 
board the Ville de Havre; so I hurried here on the wings of the 
wind.” 

There were only a very few minutes before the Ville de Havre left 
the dock; but most of the party vied with each other in a talk- 
tournament. Miss Fleming was voluble and catechetical on the 
subject of routes ; Edith very eager to give her German a final airing 
before putting it to practical use on European shores ; Sister Agnes 
even had an unusual flow of conversation. 

But his last word, his last clasp of the hand, were for Reine Mar- 
guerite ; and it was as he looked into her frank blue eyes that he 
said — 

“Wenn Menschen aus einander gehen, 
So sagen sie ‘Auf Wiedersehen!’” 


In a second more he was on the shore, waving his handkerchief in 
farewell. 











SOVEREIGNTY. 


I, 


fy every organised community there exists, back of the practical 
machinery of government, a supreme faculty of control, which 
political writers have usually agreed to call “sovereignty.” By 
sovereignty is meant the natural and inherent right of ruling the 
State, or we may define it as the primary source of all o/itical power. 
As lawyers, however, define equity by enumerating its various func- 
tions, so we, osecmen, Soya example, can probably attain to a clearer 
notion of sovereignty by presenting to view its several capacities, and 
pointing out wherein it is to be distinguished from other political 
conceptions with which it is apt to be confounded. For though the 
idea of sovereignty seems on reflection simple and obvious enough, 
yet experience proves that it is too abstract for the unaided compre- 
hension of many persons, and hence upon no subject has there been 
more misconception and confusion of thought than upon this. This 
is to be regretted. We hear a great deal about the importance of 
education and mental culture to the permanence and well-being of 
our institutions ; but no amount of mere intelligence will avail us in 
the hour of trial, unless it embraces true and accurate knowledge of 
the framework of our institutions. There are those who honestly 
believe that much of the political evil which now afflicts the country, 
the indifference to political morality, the contempt for constitutional 
obligations, the ignorance of constitutional guarantees, and the daily 
usurpations of ungranted powers, are due to the false and shallow 
political teaching engrafted for many years past upon our common 
school system. 

But to return to our subject. Sovereignty, to begin, is not govern- 
ment, which is but its creature, agent and minister. We may as 
properly identify a man with his business-agent, as sovereignty with 
its agent, Government. Government has with great propriety been 
defined as “the will of the whole executed by those selected for that 
purpose.” It follows from this definition, that whatever its form may 
be, Government is, and of necessity must be, purely representative 
and vicarious in character; while sovereignty, as we define it, is 
inherent. ‘The same is true of the Constitution and laws, which are 
but the formal expression of the sovereign will. ‘They are supreme, 
it is true, but supreme only sub modo ; supreme, because the sovereign 
has so declared, and not from their own intrinsic force. There is 
obviously a wide difference between this qualified, or secondary and 
derivative supremacy, and the supremacy of the sovereign. The 
distinction between them and sovereignty is as well marked as that 
between a man’s obligations and contracts and the man himself. 

It is not unusual for certain politicians to speak as though they 
deemed sovereignty and sovereign powers one and the same thing. 
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We must suppose, however, that they mean those who exercise such 
powers, rather than the powers themselves. Sovereignty is one thing, 
sovereign powers are another; the last in fact are but attributes 
of the first. ‘These men too commit the error of distinguishing some 
political powers as sovereign, and others as not. They say, that as 
such and such a government exercises sovereign powers, it must 
necessarily be sovereign. A more glaring non sequitur can scarcely 
be conceived. AZ political powers are necessarily and essentially 
sovereign, in so far as they all without exception owe their origin to 
the sovereign will. Nor are there any degrees to be found among 
these powers. The power to declare war, to coin money, or to 
regulate commerce, may each in its consequences be of more import- 
ance than the power to levy a tax of one mill on every dollar, or the 
power to open a road through a citizen’s farm; but considered 
merely as a question of power, the one involves as high degree of 
sovereign authority as the other. : 

Powers stand in about the same relation to the sovereign as a 
man’s volition and capacity to act stand in to the man. A man may 
select an agent and delegate to him a# authority to act in his stead, 
may make him, in short, a universal agent ; yet they do not thereby 
interchange their identity. The one is still principal, the other still 
agent. The rights and powers of the one are still inherent, those of 
the other vicarious and derivative. The will of the one is still para- 
mount and supreme, that of the other is so only in a restricted sense. 
As respects third parties, the acts of the agent possess all the force 
and legal validity which they would have if proceeding directly from 
the principal ; but as respects the principal himself, though he may 
not be legally competent to disavow any act of the agent while the 
relation continues, yet he may at any moment recall the authority 
and terminate the agency. So with government, political powers, and 
sovereignty. The sovereign is principal ; government is the agent, 
and the mass of political powers granted by the fundamental law 
constitutes its authority. The extent of this authority can in no case 
affect or alter the natural relations of these three things. The 
authority of the government may be utterly without limits, yet the 
will of the sovereign, the primary source of all political authority, is 
still, as respects its creature and minister, supreme. Another distinc- 
tion is found in the fact that while the political power of the sovereign 
is without limit or restraint, that of the government is subject to 
whatever restrictions the sovereign may have imposed. The functions 
of government are properly confined to the control of individuals and 
the protection of society ; the functions of sovereignty relate to the 
creation and organisation of government itself. The duties of the 
first are regulative ; those of the latter constitutive. We have been 
thus particular in endeavoring to illustrate these distinctions (to 
which we may again return) both on account of their intrinsic im- 
portance, and because in the want of a clear apprehension of their 
nature lies, as we conceive, the principal obstacle to an accurate 
conception of the source of political authority. 

We have defined “sovereignty” as inherent, that is, as co-existent 
in and with the community. The moment a community comes into 
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being, a right of government springs up with it, which answers in all 
respects to the idea we have of sovereignty. But sovereignty is not 
only inherent ; it is also inalienable and indivisible. These qualities 
spring necessarily from its being inherent ; for to assert that a thing 
necessarily inherent can be transferred, involves a contradiction in 
terms. Sovereign powers, or rather the exercise of them, can be and 
most usually are both partitioned and alienated. But sovereignty 
itself, the faculty of being the source of all law and all government, is 
manifestly incapable of being transferred or partitioned by any human 
process. Indeed, we may as properly speak of a man dividing his 
identity or alienating his personality, as of the sovereign doing either 
of the same in respect to itself. In the olden time men sometimes 
sold themselves into slavery ; but though practically subjected to the 
will of another, the native and inherent righ# to freedom still remained. 
So too sovereignties have sometimes by force or fraud been subjected 
to the domination of others ; but the inherent 7igh¢ continued to exist, 
and could only be extinguished by the extinction of the community to 
which it pertained. 

We arrive at the same conclusion by another line of reasoning. 
No one is bound by a compact made with himself; nor is any one 
bound by an agreement with another providing for his own destruc- 
tion. The sovereign can only alienate itself in whole or in part by 
an agreement with itself or with another sovereign ; but the first has 
no force in law or ethics, because there is no second party to be 
injured by its non-observance. The second is a compact for self- 
destruction, and will no more bind than the covenant of a man to 
take his own life or sell himself into perpetual slavery. 

If sovereignty is inalienable, it is also indivisible. The one involves 
the other ; for it can only be divided by the transfer of a part, and if 
no transfer is possible, no division is possible. 

The principle of sovereignty is the same in all countries and ages. 
Those who loosely talk of different kinds of sovereigns confound gov- 
ernment with sovereignty. Government, the creature of the sovereign 
will, may change its form as often as that will shall direct. It may 
be in form a republic this year, a limited monarchy -next, and an 
absolute despotism the year after, the sovereign remaining through 
all these mutations unchanged and unchangeable. Frequent altera- 
tions in the framework of government may be, and no doubt are, 
exceedingly unwise ; but they involve no question of disputed power 
or right, so far as the sovereign is concerned. Its will is always 
imperative and must be obeyed. 

The functions of sovereignty are creative and constitutive. First 
of all, the sovereign organises a government. To this it either dele- 
gates a// political powers, or by constitutional restrictions it limits 
them. The instrument by which this is done is in modern phrase 
called a constitution, and it is necessarily the supreme and funda- 
mental law of the State. Having created a government and endowed 
it with powers, sovereignty becomes for the time being latent and 
quiescent, and so remains until its powers shall again be invoked for 
the purpose of abolishing or modifying existing institutions, and of 
establishing others in their stead. In ancient times, in small com- 
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munities, the sovereign’s self, so far as legislation was concerned, 
often actively participated in matters of government. Kings also, 
who were supposed to reign by divine right, and who upon that 
theory were endowed with inherent sovereignty, often participated in 
the active control of their»several kingdoms. Since, however, the 
nations of the present day are much too populous for their people to 
assemble and legislate en masse; since, too, the divine-right doctrine 
may be assumed to have faded into a mere myth of the past, and the 
principle and practice of representation have been fully established 
— we can with strict propriety assert that in this age, sovereignty 
never directly or actively participates in the affairs of ordinary 
government. 

We have already endeavored to show that the relation of the 
sovereign to government is not affected by the extent of the powers 
delegated to the latter. It remains to establish that such relation is 
no more affected by the form of the government than by the extent 
of its powers ; in other words, it is always within the scope of the 
sovereign’s capacity to establish a government of any form it pleases; 
and whatever the form established, it is and must ever remain a mere 
agent of the sovereign, and subject to its will. Since there is really 
no practical limit to the authority of the sovereign (as we shall show 
hereafter), there is no valid reason why it should not be as capable of 
establishing an absolute monarchy, or an oligarchy, as free demo- 
cratic institutions. Absolute monarchs, we admit, have claimed to 
reign by divine appointment, thus ignoring the rights of the nation ; 
but there have been exceptions even to this rule. Thus the two 
Napoleons, despotic as they were, emphatically acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the French nation by erecting their thrones on the 
suffrages of the French people. Cromwell was the deau ideal of a 
despot, though a wise and probably virtuous one ; yet he too more 
than once was compelled to admit that his authority was derived 
from his people, and was not inherent in himself. Among the most 
absolute and unlimited of modern institutions is the government (not 
the monarchy) of England. It is a maxim of English lawyers that 
Parliament can do anything but change the sex of an individual; yet 
since the Revolution of 1688 no political fact has been more distinctly 
recognised by English publicists and statesmen, than that sovereignty 
— the right to make and unmake governments — resides in the nation. 
To go further back into antiquity, probably the emperors of Rome 
were the most despotic rulers the world has yet seen. It was a 
fundamental maxim of the Empire that the pleasure of the prince 
had the force of law; yet Justinian, in the very Institutes which con- 
tain this announcement of the gospel of absolutism, distinctly traces 
the authority of the emperors to a grant made to them by the people 
through what he terms the “ /ex regia.” Very true, the same emperor, 
or those rather who wrote in his name, in other parts of the Corpus 
Furis Civilis (notably in the introduction to the Pandects), claim for the 
Imperial authority an origin by divine grant. How the discrepancy 
arose we are unable to say, but it only shows (what we might easily 
conclude @ friori) that in the first half of the sixth century the ideas 
of even the greatest jurists were much at sea upon the questions of 
the source of political powers. 

a7 
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Having in the foregoing shown, to some extent at least, the nature 
and attributes of sovereignty, it remains to answer the question, /# 
whom does sovereignty reside? When men assemble together and 
organise themselves into communities, they do so, we must suppose, 
upon some implied understanding or aggeement having reference to 
the future government and control of the community and its members. 
In this supposed compact — which for want of a better name we may 
call, with Rousseau, the “social contract” —each and every citizen 
is represented, and a state of absolute equality is established between 
them. This being the case, it seems in the highest degree absurd to 
infer, as Hobbes did, from this very equality, that every community 
must necessarily have conferred all the prerogatives of sovereignty on 
some particular family, whose power could not be legally restrained 
or limited. On the contrary, we infer from this equality under the 
social compact, that inasmuch as we cannot suppose that by that 
compact sovereignty was bestowed on any set of persons to the 
exclusion of all others, we must conclude that it was not bestowed or 
granted at all, but rather remained vested in a// the members of the 
community regarded as a body corporate or political unit. Our con- 
clusion is also sustained by analogy. If property be found without 
an owner, it is usually appropriated to the use of all ; upon the prin- 
ciple that where all are equally possessed of rights, or equally without 
them, no preference shall be allowed to any. Were sovereignty then 
the creature of grant, inasmuch as we are precluded from presuming 
a grant to any particular set of persons, we are compelled to infer 
that it is to the whole community. But sovereignty is not subject to 
pass by grant, but it is inherent ; and since we cannot presume it to 
be inherent in any person, family, or body of persons, we are 
inevitably driven to the deduction that it resides in the entire body 
or community. 

This principle, that every organised community is endowed with 
sovereignty, meets with general if not universal acceptation at the 
hands of political: writers and thinkers of the present day. The 
seeming repudiation of it which we sometimes witness, is the result, 
probably, of loose and inaccurate use of language, rather than of an 
actual dissent from the principle. We have heard men, otherwise 
well informed, speak of the state or federal constitution, especially the 
latter, as sovereign. Some claim sovereignty for the federal, others 
for the state government, while still another class talk and write of its 
being divided between the two. Forgetting that it is utterly incapable 
of partition ; that it is inborn and co-existent with the community 
itself, they ascribe to the state governments what they call “ /oca/ 
sovereignty,” and to the federal government sovereignty as respects 
general and international affairs. The source of these errors is 
obviously found in the practice of confounding sovereignty with 
political powers, or the thing with its attributes. Some, too, confound 
sovereignty with supremacy ; which would be quite proper, if by 
“supremacy” they meant that ultimate right or capacity which ts the 
source of all political authority and the creator and founder of all political 
institutions. But they do not always use the word in this sense, but 
rather as synonymous with political superiority ; in which sense it is 
a mere incident of sovereignty, and not the thing itself. 

’ 
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The theory of government by divine commission has probably 
never gained a foothold in our own country, though its natural off- 
spring, the paternal theory of government, is accepted by far more 
persons of intelligence than we should @ friori have supposed. Even 
in the old world very few probably accept the fiction in absolute good 
faith, though it still to a great extent influences the destinies of men, 
from the fact that it is openly professed by some of the most potent 
rulers of the world. It would be an interesting subject for inquiry, 
how a doctrine so manifestly repugnant to reason and common-sense 
ever managed to obtain credence, and maintain a foothold in the 
minds of mankind. For ourselves, however, we must be content to 
present a bare outline of the facts and of our conclusions therefrom. 

A few centuries ago all the governments of Europe were supposed 
by rulers and ruled alike to exist by divine appointment. Nor does 
this remark apply to the monarchies alone of that period. So far as 
we have ascertained, the Oligarchs of Genoa and Venice were as 
pertinacious in asserting, and as ostentatious in proclaiming the 
divine origin of their authority, as the heirs of Charlemagne or the 
successors of St. Peter. The truth is, that with the exception of Sir 
Thomas More and a very few others, the people of the Middle Ages 
had no conception of the true mission of government. With them the 
notion of trust or confidence, which enters into the conception of all 
liberal forms of government in our times, was totally unheard of. On 
the contrary, with all their ideas of government was coupled the idea 
of absolute ownership or property. This no doubt was in a great 
degree owing to the feudal system, in which governmental authority 
was often connected with rights and acquisitions of a proprietary 
kind. As late even as the seventeenth century, no heir in fee-simple 
succeeded to his inheritance upon the death of his father with greater 
apparent right than did the successors to the thrones of Europe upon 
the demise of their ancestors. It must be remembered too that theo- 
cratic ideas had not entirely lost their force in those times. The 
direct interposition of Providence was supposed to be seen in occur- 
rences of the most ordinary kind. It would have been strange indeed 
if the divine power, admitted as it was to manifest itself upon the 
most trivial occasions, should have been excluded from the grand 
affairs of state. Rulers became at once invested with a halo of 
divine authority the moment they were recognised as agents of the 
divine will. By the two processes referred to, the divine right 
theory became, and was for long generally accepted as, the established 
groundwork of government in this world. We say “generally,” for 
it was by no means universally acquiesced in in practice, however it 
might have been in theory. The English especially, in practice, pro- 
tested against and repudiated the “divine right.” During the reigns 
of all the Plantagenets and Tudors, the right of Parliament to limit 
the descent of the crown was asserted by lawyers and statesmen in 
most emphatic terms ; and it is matter of history that the crown was 
more than once transferred from one claimant to another and back 
again. In the course of these transfers and retransfers, it must have 
at some time covered the head of one who was not heir, and whose 
only title to wear it was victorious battle, sanctioned in its results by 
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an act of Parliament. It is possible, however, that while rejecting 
the claim of a divine legation for their kings, they asserted it for the 
entire governing body consisting of king, lords, and commons. The 
same may have been true of the people of the Netherlands, who, 
while rejecting the divine right of Charles and Philip, claimed it, not- 
withstanding, for the bodies called “States General,” or “ States 
Provincial.” Whatever its origin may have been, the effect of the 
doctrine upon the rights and condition of the people will not be 
denied. The ruler was everything, the people literally nothing, while 
it prevailed. 

The powers of sovereignty being in a human sense wholly unlimited, 
they must be equally absolute, whether vested in the mass of the 
people, in a small number whose names are inscribed in some golden 
book, or in a crowned unit. When the sovereign and government 
are one and the same, there is of course no authority in being capable 
of restraining them. Besides all this, if we presume a grant from the 
Divine Creator and Ruler of the universe, we can presume no limits 
to exist to it ; since there is no reason to infer that any one power 
was withheld in preference to another. We must hence suppose that 
none were withheld. This doctrine, that the divine right theory 
necessarily implies unlimited power in the ruler, is so obvious, that no 
logical-minded apologist for the divine right of kings has thought of 
denying it. Hobbes, the most logical and philosophical of them all, 
in terms admits and defends it. Under such a system, therefore, the 
sole protection which the subject possesses is in, the humanity and 
beneficence of him whom the laws of descent have pointed out as 
ruler. Of rights, he has none; of privileges, such only as his lord 
and master sees proper to accord him. 

These remarks are chiefly intended to apply to monarchy by divine 
right ; but they are almost as pertinent to other forms of government 
claiming to rule by divine commission. Indeed, we may well doubt 
whether an aristocracy or democracy based upon such pretensions 
would not in practice prove a far more intolerable tyranny than the 
government of any single individual. Such pretensions are, too, in 
their case just as false and inadmissible as in that of the monarch. 
No notion can be more unjust and mischievous than that which has 
made such progress in these latter times, that majorities are endowed 
by nature or the Creator with rights not possessed by minorities. 

As regards sovereignty itself, we may safely say that it exists by 
divine right, or its equivalent, natural law; but as regards govern- 
ments, whatever their form may be, they are all equally vicarious in 
character, and creatures of the sovereign will. 

It follows as a corollary from this, that all governments not imposed 
by external force or internal faction are equally legitimate, inasmuch 
as they are equally creatures of the sovereign will. Sovereignty being 
inherent in the community or nation, it, and it only, has the right 
to judge of the kind of institutions fitted to its wants and condition. 
From its judgment there is no appeal except back to itself again. 

In our next we shall endeavor to point out and define the limits, if 
limits there are, to the rights and powers of sovereignty. 

J. R. M. 





BYZANTIUM. 


[The fine poem which follows was sent, some twenty years ago, to a newspaper 
in York, Pa., as an anonymous contribution. The MS. gave evidence that the 
person who prepared it for the press could not have been the author of the poem. 
A gentleman, then and now connected with the press, was so much struck with the 
aap and beauty of the lines, that he made many attempts to discover the author, 

ut without success ; and we now reproduce it, not only for its high merit, but in 
the hope that some of our readers may be able to throw some light upon the 
author’s life. The allusion in the poem to the ‘‘ five bright summers on sweet 
Scio’s isle,” would seem to fix its date as not earlier than 1826, to which five 
summers from the sack of Scio by Kara Ali on April 11, 1822, would reach. It 
is evidently the work of no ordinary writer ; and the finish and masterly character 
of the versification show practice as well as genius. Whoever wrote these lines, 
must have written much more.—ED.] 


OLL on, thou Bosphorus, in wrath or play, 
Roused by the storm or gilded by the ray; 
With thy blue billows, to the boundless sea 
Roll on, like Time, into Eternity. 
Thy empire naught shall change — upon thy breast 
Guilt hath no record, tyranny no rest. 
Roll on! the rock-built city shall decay, 
Men sleep in death and kingdoms pass away, 
But thou, unbowed, shalt steal like music by, 
Or lift thy Titan head and dare the sky. 


Alas for proud Byzantium! On her head 

The fire may smoulder and the foe may tread ; 
Yet with heroic look and lovely form 

She mocks the deep, unconscious of the storm. 
Her footstool is the shore, which hears the moan 
Of dying waves—the mountain is her throne. 
Her princely minarets, whose spires on high 
Gleam with their crescents in the cloudless sky ; 
Her temples bathed in all the pomp of day; 

Her domes that backward flash the living ray ; 
Her cool kiosks, round which from granite white 
High sparkling fountains catch a rainbow light, 
And the dark cypress, sombre and o’ercast, 
Which speaks the sleep, the longest and the last — 
Each scene around the haughty city throws 

A mingled charm of action and repose ; 

Each feature breathes of glory wrapt in gloom — 
The feast, the shroud, the palace and the tomb! 


Yet thou art fair, and still my soul surveys 
A vision of delight, and still I gaze, 
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Proud city, on the past, when first the beam 
Slept on thy temples in its mid-day dream. 
Methinks the genius of thy fatherland 

Raised his gray head and clenched his withered hand, 
Exulting in a parent’s pride to see 

Old Rome, without her gods, revived in thee. 
Fair Queen! unlike thy proud and high compeers, 
Thou wert not cradled in the lap of years, 

But like celestial Pallas, hymned of old, 

Thy sovereign form, inviolate and bold, 

Sprang to the perfect zenith of its prime 

And took no favors from the hand of Time. 


Oh! every glorious gift of every zone 

Was flung before thee on thy virgin throne! 

No breeze could blow but from thy yielding slaves 
Some handmaid ship came riding o’er the waves ; 
The costly treasures of the marble isle, 

The spice of Ind, the riches of the Nile, 

The stores of earth, like streams that seek the sea, 
Poured out the tribute of their wealth to thee. 

How proud was thy dominion! States and kings 
Slept ’neath the shadow of thine outstretched wings. 
And to the moral eye how more than fair 

Were thy peculiar charms, which boasted there 

No proud Pantheon, flaming in the sun, 

To claim for many gods the meed of One; 

No scene of tranquil grove and babbling stream 
For vain philosophy to muse and dream, 

Till reason shows a maze without a clue, 

And truth seems false, and falsehood’s self seems true! 
Oh no! upon thy temples gladly bright 

The truth revealed shed down its living light. 

Thine was no champion badge of Pagan shame, 
But that best gift, the cross of Him who came 

Te lift the guilty spirit from the sod, 

To point from earth to heaven—from man to God! 


Alas! that peace so gentle, hope so fair, 

Should make but strife and herald but despair. 

Oh thine, Byzantium, thine were bitter tears, 

A couch of fever and a throne of fears, 

When Passion drugged the bowl and flashed the steel, 
When Murder followed in the track of Zeal, 

When that Religion, born to guide and bless, 

Itself became perverse and merciless, 

And factions of the circus and the shrine 

And lords like slaves and slaves like lords were thine! 
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Then did thy empire sink in slow decay ; 

Then were its stately branches torn away ; 

And thou, exposed and stripped, wert left instead 
To bear the lightnings on thy naked head. 


Yet wert thou noble —still in vain, in vain! 

The Vandal strove, he could not break the chain ; 
The bold Bulgarian cursed thee as he bled ; 

The Persian trembled and the pirate fled ; 

Twice did the baffled Arab onward press 

To drink thy tears of danger and distress ; 

Twice did the fiery Frank usurp thy halls, 

And twice the Grecian drove him from thy walls ; 
And when at last up sprang thy Tartar foe, 

With fire and sword more dread than Dandolo, 
Vain was the task; the triumph was not won 
Till fraud achieved what treason had begun. 


But in that fierce distress, and at that cry, 

Did none assist thee, and did none reply? 

No! Kings were deaf, and Pontiffs in their pride 
Like Levites gazed, and like them turned aside ; 
While infidels within Sophia’s shrine 

Profaned the cup that held the sacred wine, 

And, worse than base idolaters of old, 

Proclaimed that Prophet-Chief whose books unfold 
The deadliest faith that ever framed a spell 

To make of Heaven an Earth—of Earth a Hell! 


Yet stood there one, erect in might and mind, 
Before whom groaned despair and death behind. 
Oh, thou last Cesar! greater midst thy tears 
Than all thy laureled and renowned compeers ! 

I see thee yet—I see thee kneeling where 

The patriarch lifts the cup and breathes the prayer ; 
Now in the tempest of the battle’s strife, 

Where trumpets drown the shrieks of parting life ; 
Now with a thousand wounds upon thy breast, 

I see thee pillow thy calm head in rest, 

And like a glory-circled martyr claim 

The wings of death to speed thy soul from shame. 


But thou, fair city, to the Turk bowed down, 
Didst lose the brightest jewel in thy crown. 
They could not spoil thee of thy sky, thy sea, 
Thy mountain belts of strength and majesty ; 
But the bright cross, the volumes rescued long, 
Sank ’neath the feet of that barbarian throng ; 
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While rose the gorgeous Harem in its sin, 

So fair without, so deadly foul within — 

That sepulchre, in all except repose, 

Where woman strikes the lute and plucks the rose, 
Strives to be glad, but feels, despite the will — 
The ‘heart, the heart is true to nature still. 


Yet for a season did the Moslem’s hand 

Win for thy state an aspect of command. 

Let Syria, Egypt tell, let Persia’s shame, 

Let haughty Barbarossa’s deathless name, 

Let Buca speak, let Rhodes, whose knighted brave 
Were weak to serve her, impotent to save. 

Zeal in the rear and valor in the van 

Spread far the fiats of thy sage divan, 

Till stretched the sceptre of thy sway awhile 
Victorious from the Dnieper to the Nile. 

Brief, transitory glory! foul the day, 

Foul thy dishonor when in Corinth’s bay, 

’Neath the rich sun, triumphant Venice spread 
Her lion banner as the Moslem fled; 

When proud Vienna’s ’saulting troops were seen ; 
When Zenta’s laurels decked the brave Eugene ; 
When the great Shepherd led the Persian van, 
And Cyrus lived again in Kouli Khan; 

And last, and most, when freedom spurned the yoke, 
And tyrants trembled as the Greeks awoke. ' 


That name shall be thy knell!—the fostering smile 
Of five bright summers on sweet Scio’s isle 

Hath beamed in vain. Oh, blood is on thy head! 
The heartless living and the tombless dead 

Invoke their just avengers. Lo, they come! 

The Muscovite is up! Hark! hark! the drum 
Speeds its prophetic summons on the gale! 

Thy Sultan trembles and thy sons turn pale. 

Up for the Prophet! Conquer or die free! 

The Balkan make the Turk’s Thermopylz ! 

Up for the Prophet! No! the axe and cord 

Suit Moslem hands far better than the sword. 
Then bow your head; your towers are bought and sold; 
Prepare the parchment, weigh the bribing gold, 
While rings the welkin with the tale of doom, 

And faction smiles above her yawning tomb. 


Now joy to Greece! the genius of her clime 
Shall cast his gauntlet at the tyrant Time, 
And wake again the valor and the fire 
Which rears the trophy and attunes the lyre. 
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Oh! known how early and beloved how long, 
Ye sea-girt shrines of battle and of song! 

Ye clustering isles that by the A°gean press’d 

In sunshine slumber on her dark blue breast! 
Land of the brave, athwart whose gloomy night 
Breaks the bright dawn, red harbinger of light ; 
May glory now efface each blot of shame; 

May Freedom’s torch yet light thy path to fame; 
May Christian truth, in this thy sacred birth, 
Add strength to empire, give to wisdom worth, 
And with the rich-fraught hopes of coming years 
Inspire thy triumphs while it dries thy tears! 


Yes, joy to Greece! but e’en a brighter star 

On Hope’s horizon sheds its light afar. 

Oh, Stamboul! thou who once didst clasp the sign, 
What if again Sophia’s holy shrine 

Should, deaf to creeds of sensual joy and strife, 
Re-echo to the words whose gift is life ? 

If down those aisles the billowy music’s swell 
Should pour the song of Judah, and should tell 
Of sinners met in penitence to kneel 

And bless the rapture they have learned to feel? 
Then, though thy fortunes and thy fame decline, 
Then, oh! how more than victory were thine! 


Ah, dear Religion! born of Him who smiled 

And prayed for pardon while the Jews reviled, 

No rose-decked houris, with their songs of glee, 
Strew the rich couch; no tyrants strike for thee ; 
Thy holier altar feeds its silent fire 

With love, not hate—with reason, not desire. 
Welcome in weal or woe, thy sovereign might 

Can temper sorrow and enrich delight, 

Can gild with hope our darkest, gloomiest hours, 
Or crown the brimming cup of joy with flowers. 
Thine is the peace-branch, thine the pure command 
Which joins mankind like brothers hand in hand. 
And oh! ’tis thine to purge each worldly stain, 
Wrench the loose links that form this mortal chain, 
Whisper of realms untravelled, paths untrod, 

And lead, like Jacob’s ladder, up to God! 





A VERY HARD CASE. 


| « 
FRIENDS. 


“There are moments in human life when a look, a word, a thought, has turned the balance 
in the scale of fate, and decided a destiny. 

T was Sunday. Over the graves and tombstones of those who will 

hear its sweet music no more, the bell was summoning the towns- 
folk and visitors to the old church of Auburn. Around and about 
this little city at all times broods the spirit of repose. The solitary 
railroad that passes by it is almost forsaken by traffic, and the rattle 
and roar of business are never heard in its streets ; yet on this bright 
summer morning, chance was invading that quiet seclusion with an 
unexpected danger. 

A gentleman who had arrived on the evening ‘before at the Carroll 
Inn, a station a few miles out on the railroad, set off a little while 
after sunrise to walk across the field, taking a narrow path which 
rambles with many pleasant windings into the road that leads to 
Auburn. This gentleman, whose dress was in the most costly and 
striking style, and whose jewelry was conspicuous, was a young man 
of not more than twenty and four or five years. He was small, though 
compact in figure, and active. His hair, whiskers and beard were 
glossy black, and his features Jewish. He switched and twirled a 
black walking-cane with silver knobs on it in his hand, and he had 
two or three broad rings on his fingers. 

By this time the sun was well up in the heavens, and in its full 
bright light he might now, as the view over the surrounding hills and 
valleys became more extended, have enjoyed a pleasure for which, 
however, he had no taste. These morning glows and tints were to 
him but glaring light, and he looked along the solemn and shadowy 
hills as he would run his eyes along the shops in Market Space — if 
with any interest, simply to amuse himself with a calculation of what 
they might be worth in money. Softly to his ear came the distant 
music of the Auburn church-bell, but he heeded not its music. Even 
gray headstones and grass-grown graves could bring home to him no 
passing thought of change and mortality ; death was to him an arith- 
metical formula by which he measured annuities and reversions and 
policies. 

He was now descending a large hill toward Auburn, and the banks 
at the right hand and the left shut out the view. So he began to 
descend the slope at his leisure, looking up and about him and down 
at the worn road for material for thought, for his mind was bustling 
and active. 


The road is not four steps across. It winds. steeply between high 
banks. Over these stoop and cross and mingle in the perspective 
the gray stems of tall ash-trees, mantled in wild-grape vines, which 
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here and there have climbed among the boughs, and make a darker 
umbrage among the clear green foliage of the trees. Beneath, 
ascending the steep banks, grow clumps of nettles, elder and thorn. 
Only down the slope of the road can the traveller see anything of the 
country it traverses, for the banks out-top him on either side. The 
rains have washed its stones so bare, wearing a sort of gulley in the 
centre, as to give it the character in some sort of a forest ravine. 

The short, handsome-faced man with prominent black eyes was 
walking down this steep and secluded road. Those sharp eyes of 
his were busy. A wild bee hummed over his head, and he cut at it 
pleasantly with his stick ; but it was out of reach, and he paused and 
eyed its unconscious flight with an ugly smile, as if he owed it a 
grudge for having foiled him. There was little life in that dark track. 
He spied a small dome-shaped black beetle stumbling through the 
dust and pebbles across it. The young man drew near and peered 
at it with his piercing eyes and a pleasant grin. He stooped. The 
point of his pale nose was right over it. Across the desert the beetle 
was toiling. His path was a right line. The stranger looked across 
to see what he was aiming at or where was his home. There was 
nothing particular that he could perceive in the grass and weeds at 
the point whitherward he was tending. The beetle sprawled and 
stumbled over a little bead of clay, recovered his feet and his direction, 
and plodded on in a straight line. The young man put his stick, 
point downward, before him. The beetle rounded it carefully and 
plodded on inflexibly in the same direction. Then he of the black 
eyes knocked his beetleship gently in the face, and again and again, 
jerking him this way or that. Still like a prize-fighter the insect 
rallied between the rounds, and drove right on in his old line. The 
young man gave him a sharper knock, which sent him a couple of 
feet away on his back. Right and left sprawled and groped the short 
legs, but alas! in vain; he could not right himself. He tried to lurch 
himself over, but in vain. Now and then came a frantic gallop with 
his little feet ; it was beating the air. This was pleasant to the man, 
who stooped over, smiling with his wide mouth and showing his white 
teeth ; but presently he tired of the sight, and gave the beetle a poke 
under the back which tumbled him up again on his feet. The little 
thing seemed bothered for a while, but he soon came to himself, 
turned in his old direction, and marched stumbling on with indomi- 
table perseverance towards the:self-same point. Probably it was a 
favorite haunt he was making for, or a little beetle brood and a wife 
were awaiting him there. A strong instinct of some sort urged him, 
and a most heroic perseverance. Alas! the journey will never be 
accomplished. The distance is lessening, the green grass and dock 
leaves very near ; but there is no sympathy with his instinct, with the 
purpose of his life, with his labors and hopes. An inverted sympathy 
is there —a sympathy with the difficulty, with the “ adversary,” with 
death. The strange man with the sharp black eyes brought the 
point of his stick near the beetle’s back, having seen enough of his 
pilgrimage, and squelched hini, 

The pleasure of malice is curious. There are people who flavor 
their meals with their revenges, whose future is made interesting by 
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the hope that this or that person may come under their heel. Which 
is pleasantest: building castles in the air for ourselves, or dungeons 
in Pandemonium for our enemies? It is well for one half of the 
human race that the other has not the disposal of them. More rare, 
more grotesque, more exquisitely fiendish is that sport with the 
mysteries of agony, that lust of torture, that constitutes the desire and 
the fruition of some monstrous souls. 

Having ended the beetle’s brief life in eternal darkness, and 
reduced all his thoughts and yearnings to cipher, and dissolved his 
persevering and resolute little character never to be recombined, the 
young man looked up among the yellow leaves in which the birds 
were chirping their morning gossip, and treated them to a capital imi- 
tation of a wildcat, followed by a still happier one of a screech-owl, 
which set all the sparrows and robins in the bushes near twittering in 
panic ; and having sufficiently amused himself, he bethought him of 
his mission to Auburn. So on he marched, whistling an air from an 
opera, which he did with the brilliancy and precision of a little 
flageolet ; insomuch that it amounted to quite a curiously pretty 
accomplishment, and any one would have wondered how a gentleman 
with so unmistakable a vein of the miscreant in him could make such 
sweet and bird-like music. 

A little boy riding a tired donkey into Auburn, pointed out to him 
the high hedge which encloses the yard and grounds of Thorndale, a 
beautiful cottage on the summit of the hill that overlooks the town 
below. With a jaunty step, twirling his cane and whistling as he went, 
he approached the cottage gate, where on a square bit of board, in 
fresh black and white paint, he read the following: 


NOTICE. 


No ADMISSION AT THIS GATE TO ANY BUT 
SERVANTS OR OTHERS EMPLOYED AT THORN- 
DALE. 

ANY PERSON FOUND TRESPASSING WITHIN 
THIS ENCLOSURE WILL BE PROSECUTED AC- 
CORDING TO LAW. 

May, 187—. 


He paused a moment to read this warning, and then with careless 
boldness pushed open the gate and was about to enter. Upon second 
thought, however, he turned at the threshold, closed the gate again, 
and with rapid strides descended the hill into Auburn. 

The rector of the village church was pronouncing his final blessing, 
when the stranger, passing swiftly along the street, was attracted by 
the sound of voices in the churchyard. He hesitated for a moment, 
then entered, and stepped lightly down the gravel-walk to the stone 
steps leading up to the little vestibule. He stood with one foot upon 
them, like a man awaiting a friend, and looked listlessly towards the 
church-door. As he thus loitered, a friend did turn up whom he very 
little expected to see — a young man, though hardly so young as him- 
self, good-looking decidedly, with a light golden moustache, and a 
face so kind, frank, and merry, it made one happy to look at it. 

“Ah, Brownlow! I had not an idea. I have not seen you for 
years. What brings you here?” said he, smiling, and shaking the 
stranger’s hand. 
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“ Down here just for a day or two,” answered Fred Brownlow, re- 
turning the cordial greeting of his friend, Cleve Preston, a young 
attorney of Auburn. “I have just arrived,” he continued, “and I 
dropped in here for a moment to see whom T might see.’ 

By this time the congregation were astir and emerging from the 
church. As Fred Brownlow turned again toward the door, his eyes 
fell upon two ladies just then entering the vestibule. “ By Jove!” he 
exclaimed excitedly, with a sudden start of surprise and joy —“ there 
she is now!” 

Cleve Preston also glanced quickly towards the church-door as he 
heard these words, and a bewildered, troubled expression came 
instantly into his face. One of the ladies was a middle-aged person, 
and the other quite young, not more than twenty. It was the face of 
the latter that rivetted and engrossed the attention of Mr. Fred 
Brownlow in a way that seemed to his surprised companion wholly 
unaccountable. It appeared to be acting upon him with the insidious 
power of a spell. 

The old lady —for the halo of interest, of which the young girl was 
the centre, included her — was dressed, Fred at first thought, in black ; 
but now he was nearly sure it was a purple silk. Though she had a 
grave countenance, suitable to the occasion, it was by no means 
sombre —a cheerful and engaging countenance, on the contrary. 
The young lady’s dress was a rich dark gray silk, in great measure 
concealed by a short -but ample cloak or coat of black velvet ; 
altogether a costume the gravity of which struck one as demure and 
piquant. But oh! that oval, beautiful face! No man could ever 
have fancied in flesh and blood so wonderful an embodiment of 
Guido’s portrait of Beatrice Cenci. The exquisite brow and large 
hazel eye, so clear and soft, so bold and shy ; the face voluptuous, 
yet pure, funest, but innocent ; the rich chestnut hair, the pearly 
whiteness and scarlet lips, and the strange, wild, melancholy look — 
and a shadow of fate. ‘Three-quarters, or full face, or momentary pro- 
file, in shade now, in light, the same wonderful likeness still. The 
phantom of Beatrice was before them an instant, then fleeting away, 
as the sunshine fades from off the floor. 

“Come along, quick!” said Fred, eagerly grasping his friend by 
the arm ; “let us see where they go.” 

Arm in arm, they hastened out of the churchyard, and saw the 
figures, in pursuit of which they had entered, proceeding leisurely out 
of Auburn in the direction of Thorndale. 

“ We must not get too near ; let us wait a little, and let them go. 
on,” suggested Fred, in a whisper, as if the ladies could have over- 
heard him. 

Cleve walked along in silence, as one in a dream. He was worried 
and troubled ; the shadow of coming events rested darkly upon his. 
soul ; but some men have no turn for confidences, and Cleve Preston 
was not in the habit of opening either his plans or his feelings to any 
one. 

It was but a few moments’ walk to Thorndale, and accordingly in: 
that space of time the ladies, without having once looked behind them, 
approached and entered the outer gates of the cottage. 

14 
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“ How beautifully she walks! By Jove! she és the loveliest being 
in the world, I must admit. I do believe if a fellow once allows a 
girl to get into his head, ever so little, he is in a sort of way drunk, 
worse than drunk, systematically foolish. I’ve been doing the most 
idiotic things —” 

So spoke Fred Brownlow, as they now paused to watch the retreat 
of the unconscious pair up the shady avenue. At first he seemed 
unaware of his companion’s presence ; but suddenly recollecting him, 
he abruptly ended his soliloquy : 

“Well, Cleve, I forgot. Can you tell me who that girl is? What 
is she doing here?” His face was pale, and his voice trembled. 

Cleve hesitated for a moment, as if in doubt what to say. “ Look 
here, Brownlow,” he exelaimed, presently, with a quick, sharp glance 
into Fred’s face, “ what do you mean by all this? I came here with 
you to gratify a mere passing whim, as I thought ; but I find it far 
otherwise. Ido know that lady ; but before I tell you who she is, you 
must explain.” 

Fred Brownlow laughed at his friend’s vehemence ; a hard forced 
laugh, that seemed more like a cry of pain. Then laying his hand 
upon Cleve’s arm, he said, “ Right, Cleve ; always prudent. But, my 
dear fellow, I can read the whole story: you are in love with her. 
Go away from her, Cleve. Why should you risk your reason and fall 
in love with the moon? There’s nothing like the radical cure, in 
such a case — absence. If the cards won’t answer, try the dice ; if they 
won’t do, try the balls. This is a bad venture ; you have put your 
heart to sea in a sieve. No, Cleve, that precious freightage is for a 
more substantial craft. Save yourself, fly, and try what absence will 
do, and work and play, and eating and drinking, and sleeping abun- 
dantly in a distant scene, to dissipate the fumes of your intoxication, 
steal you away from the enchantress, and restore you to yourself. 
Therefore 1 echo—go!” 

Cleve started back quickly, and stared at the man as if he thought 
he’ had lost his senses ; but the sharp black eyes twinkled as cun- 
ningly and as intelligently as ever. “Maybe if you knew ai,” said 
he, after a moment’s reflection, “you would then tell me what this 
strange conduct means.” 

There was no reply to this, and he continued: “ Miss Margaret 
Ware is now living at Thorndale with her uncle, Mr. Thomas Ware. 
Of her past life 1 know nothing: She came here three months ago, 
and now she is my promised wife.” 

These last words were spoken in a proud, triumphant tone, and 
their effect was almost magical. The light tone and manner which 
Brownlow had so plainly assumed fell from him instantly. 

“Great God!” he gasped ; “is it possible she would go so far as 
that?” He glared at Cleve as he spoke, with a wild, fierce look, and 
grasped him roughly by the throat. Then, almost instantly, he re- 
laxed his grasp, and without one other word, regardless of all Cleve’s 
remonstrances, he sprang over the low fence at the roadside, and 
strode at a rapid pace along the little path that leads across the fields 
to Auburn. Cleve stood staring after him, almost petrified with 
wontler and horror. 


a 


4 
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In a few concise and somewhat dry sentences, as old prison-stones 
bear the records which thin hands, long since turned to dust, have 
carved, the world’s corridors and corners bear the tracing of others 
that were busy two thousand years ago; and the inscriptions that 
give the trite story of human fears and sadness, cut sharp and deep 
in the rock, tell simply and briefly how Love was then, as now, the 
King of the Passions, and supreme Joy or black Care its constant com- 
panion to all the wayfarers who marched by the same route to the 
same goal, so long ago. 


IL. 
CONFIRMATION. 


When Cleve Preston parted company with his friend Fred 
Brownlow that Sunday morning, he proceeded directly to his home 
in Auburn ; and having abundant store of food for reflection, spent 
the remainder of the day within-doors. 

He is a young man of accomplishments and of talents, and of a 
desultory and tumultuous ambition, which sometimes engrosses him 
wholly, and sometimes sickens and loses its appetite. He is proud, 
but not vain ; affecting indifference, he loves admiration. The object 
for the time being seizes his whole soul ; the excitement of even a . 
momentary pursuit absorbs him. He is capricious, but also frank, 
open, and impetuous. He is undeniably handsome —ladies have 
been heard to pronounce him fascinating ; but, of course, in measuring 
his fascinations, his proximity to a fortune, being sole heir of “ Old” 
Preston, the great banker, was not forgotten. For the present, he is 
haunted, or rather possessed by the demons of jealousy, suspicion, 
and anxiety, aroused in his breast by the strange conduct of Mr. Fred 
Brownlow. 

“It is the oddest thing that ever happened,” he said to himself, as 

e sat in his room that evening, trying to read a favorite book— 
“What the deuce has brought him here? Where has he ever met 
her? and what secret is there between them?”—and in the vain 
worry over his own questions he cast his book angrily to the floor, 
and began pacing to and frothe room. Willingly would he believe 
Fred a madman, and blot out forever the memory of those few short 
hours. Vain, vain! in sympathetic dyes the shadow stained upon the 
brain still fills his retina, glides before him in light and shadow, and 
will not be divorced. 

Late on the following Monday evening he walked down to the 
village Green, the promenade-ground of Auburn. At this hour of the 
day you may see there a pretty gathering of muslins of all patterns 
and silks of every hue, floating and rustling over the Green with due 
admixture of — 


** White waistcoat and black, 
Blue waistcoat and gray —” 


with all prdper varieties of bonnet and hat, “pork-pie,” “ wide- 
awake,” “stove-pipe,” and “low slouch.” There are professional 
gentlemen, and ‘gentlemen of leisure,” fat commercial “gents” in 
large white waistcoats and starched white cravats ; various clergymen 
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in spectacles and “chokers,” with that smile proper to the juvenile 
cleric, curiously meek and pert ; all sorts of persons, in short, making 
brief holiday, and dropping in and out of Auburn, some just for a day 
and off again in a fuss, and others dawdling away a week, or perhaps 
a month or two, serenely. Auburn’s hey-day of fashion as a summer 
country resort for the residents of the neighboring city of B. has long 
been past and over; but though the “fast” people have gone else- 
where, it is still creditably frequented. 

It is a cool, hazy summer evening ; the Green looked bright, and 
the view over the country opened beautifully beyond it, with the ripe 
grain-fields rippling here and there into gleams of gold away to the 
bases of the glorious Blue Ridge mountains, which rise up from the 
deepest blue to the thinnest gray, and with many a dim rift and crag 
and wooded glen and slope varying their gigantic contour. Lighting 
a cigar, Cleve strolled idly here and there, past gossiping groups, 
keeping a watchful eye to the right and left in hopes of catching a 
glimpse of Fred Brownlow. At first he had determined to wring the 
secret that was haunting him from the woman who had promised to 
be his wife ; but on reflection he thought it would be less difficult to 
coax it from Fred, if only he could meet with him again. But one 
way or another the whole thing must be cleared up, and that without 
delay ; if not by Fred, then it must be done by her who had grown 
so inexpressibly dear to him, Intolerant of impediment or delay, 
this impetuous spirit would end all or know all that very day. 

Alone —if lovers ever ave alone—he walked along under the 
trees, and heard the gentle breeze ripple, rush, and sigh through the 
boughs overhead. Before him lay the landscape on which he had 
gazed often before as the sun went down in the evening, when the 
reflected light from the gold and crimson sky fell softly round, in 
harmony then with the peace and calm of his soul. And now, how 
changed everything! How beautiful still the scene! and he, how pro- 
digious a— fool, maybe! No matter; we have time enough to bt 
wise. But then, this was his frst love, the only love worth having ; 
and yet of all loves the most ignorant, the insanest. 

The musical bell from the gray church-tower was again humming 
sweetly over the quaint old town and the woods and _ hollows round 
about, calling people to evening service, when Cleve, tired at length 
of his long search, and strolling wearily along a narrow path across 
an unfrequented corner of the Green, caught a certain flutter beyond 
a little clump of hazel-bushes, the flutter of the soft evening air in a 
gray silk dress. Oh ho! here is Margaret herself ; the young lady, 
partly hidden by the bushes, looking out over the hills beyond the 
Green ; anold gentleman engaged in gazing dreamily at the girl and 
smoking a long cheroot. What should he do? Would it be wise to 
take advantage of this opportunity, frankly tell her what he knew, 
and there before her uncle require her, by her duty as his promised 
wife, to instantly explain? No, no; too well he knew the fierce, 
high spirit within her to adopt such a bold course as that. Would it 
not be better to play a part with her, to dissimulate, to lead her on in a 
conversation in which he could cunningly introduce Fred Brownlow’s 
name, and then note itseffect upon her? Yes, he thought it certainly 
would. 
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All this was thought over and decided upon in an instant, and 
then, with a little exclamation of glad surprise, he took a step toward 
them. The sound of a voice so near startled them ; but after the 
first instinctive alarm, the old gentleman welcomed him warmly. 

“Did you ever anywhere see such a sunset, Cleve? Its beauty 
almost dazzles me.” 

“ Quite splendid,” replied Cleve ; and then instantly he noticed a 
great change, a decided coldness, in the beautiful girl before him. 
Never since they first met had he approached her without receiving 
a warm, bright smile, but now her manner was chilled and haughty. 
For the second time within these last two days he received a terrible 
shock. Had there come a secret and sudden antipathy, the conse- 
quence of the secret between her and Brownlow? Had she met Fred 
since yesterday evening? Then with a dreadful pang came the 
thought that her heart had long ago been won—that heart now 
suddenly so cold and impenetrable to him ; that some time she had 
been the passionate and docile worshipper of another man — some 
beast, some fool. Bitter as gall was the outrage to his pride, and 
yet he could do nothing, say nothing. In return for her coldness he 
would have liked to appear quite indifferent, but he could not; he 
knew she would penetrate his finesse. She practised none herself: 
he could both see and feel the change that galled him. 

In a little while, during which they had exchanged but a few cold 
and formal words, Miss Ware gathered her cloak about her, and 
looking toward the setting sun, suggested that it was time to be 
moving towards Thorndale. In that clear mellow glory of evening 
light how wonderfully beautiful she looked! Cleve was angry with 
himself for the sort of adoration which glowed at his heart. What 
would he not have given to be indifferent, and to make her feel that 
he was so! Presently, however, the thought struck him that maybe 
something in his own manner had been the first cause of her cold- 
ness. He would see. Placing himself at her side during all their 
homeward walk, he exerted himself to the utmost to entertain and 
please ; but from the very first Margaret seemed hardly to give 
herself the trouble of listening to what he said. This kind of 
exclusion, to which the petted young man certainly was not accus- 
tomed from any one, coming from her, galled him extremely, the 
more so that she looked, he thought, more beautiful than ever. He 
gave them an amusing account of his long promenade on the Green, 
and made a graceful little lecture on the beauties of Auburn ; she 
was clever, and she should see with what a playful and rapid grace 
he could converse, even though laden with a dreadful burden. The 
young lady listened to what he said, but took no more interest in it, 
it seemed to him, than if the bellman of Auburn had been reading it 
from a handbill. He had never told anything half so well in all his 
life, but this was accepted as a piece of commonplace. The worst 
of it was that there seemed to be a design in all this. It was in 
perfect good faith that she was treating him like a servant. Had she 
been less lovely, his. passion might have recoiled in disgust; as it 
was, he was driven nearly wild by the thought that he was going to 
lose her — that another might hang upon her words as angels’ music, 
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and teach her to think only of him, to watch for him, and to love him 
with all her wild and fiery soul. Jealous and suspicious in an inordi- 
nate degree, from the moment of parting with Fred Brownlow he had 
had but little doubt that she was or had been in some manner untrue 
to him. Now it seemed to him this doubt was changed into cer- 
tainty; and he vowed, with a sort of vindictive determination, to know 
all or end all that very day. 

The moon was just appearing over the tops of the tall hills back of 
Thorndale when they arrived at the cottage. At the door Cleve felt 
or fancied, seeing, as the Italians say, with the tail of his eye, that 
Margaret was making a sign to him. He turned immediately, and 
they walked together to the shadow of a tall tree a short distance 
from the house. Then she stopped suddenly and faced him, looking 
up at him piteously, her form trembling violently and her hand 
pressed to her heart. One look into that sad face, and all her cold- 
ness, all her shortcomings, all his vows, were for the moment forgotten. 
Cleve made but one spring, and caught her and held her fast. 

“ Margaret!” he cried, kissing her in a transport of passion ; “my 
Margaret!” 

She made no attempt to release herself, for her poor little heart 
had not been standing still all these moments any more than his. 

Neither the one nor the other thought that further preface was 
necessary ; circumstances were too pressing for that. He cried “JZy 
Margaret!” with eyes that gleamed with triumph ; and she said, “Oh, 
Cleve, why have you been so cruel ?” in a voice which left nothing to 
be confessed. And for the moment they both forgot everything — 
the past, the future, cares, troubles, suspicions, all the secondary 
lumber that makes up the world. 

When this instant of utter forgetfulness was over, Margaret placed 
her head gently on Cleve’s shoulder. “I want you to tell me,” said 
she, “the name of that gentleman who was with you on Sunday 
evening.” 

Oh ho! she dad seen him then. There was some truth in his 
suspicions after all. Cleve’s arm dropped from her waist. It was 
the next inevitable stage. He made two or three steps by her side, 
silent, despairing, miserable. Again it was the girl’s turn to take the 
initiative. 

“Why don’t you answer me, Cleve? What has been the matter? 
Why have you been so cruel all the evening?” 

These words put all of Cleve’s patience at once to flight. “It was 
Fred Brownlow — the villain!” exclaimed he, fiercely. “Why do you 
ask me his vile name? Don’t you know it?” 

“Hush! hush! hush!” said Margaret. They were not so separate 
now, and she put her soft little hand up as if to lay it on his lips. 
“Why are you in such a terrible passion, Cleve?” 

“ Because of your treachery!” he cried, losing all control of him- 
self. “What is this secret between you and Brownlow? What is it ? 
I demand it as my right!” 

She was crying, but she could still speak ; indeed it is possible that 
her speech would have been less natural had it been without those 
breaks in the soft voice. 
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“We ought never to have — grown — so fond of each other,” said 
she, through her sobs. “I fear now that it was all—all a mistake. 
I shall never, never forget you ; but oh! it was all a mistake, all from 
the very beginning.” 

__ Cleve looked into her sweet tearful eyes nearer, far nearer, than he 
had ever looked before ; and they were eyes that could bear looking 
into, and the sweetness and the bitterness filled the young man’s 
heart. “My little love!” he cried, “only tell me what this is and I 
will help you; I wél/, I swear it! Only tell me this secret, and 
nobody shall ever come between us. I don’t care a straw for any- 
thing else in the world —not in comparison with you. Margaret, 
don’t cry ; you are going to tell me, and we are going to be together 
all our lives.” He clasped her, almost crushed her waist with his 
arm in his vehemence. 

This time she disengaged herself, but very softly. She might have 
been going to die, such was the feeling in her heart, and yet her 
answer would have been the same. She was going to die, maybe, out 
of all the sweet hopes, all the dawning joys of her youth ; she was 
going back into that black desert of life where the law seems to be 
that if you love anything very much you must give it up. 

“My mind is made up, Cleve; nothing that I could say would 
satisfy you. Take back your ring. You have no right to talk to me 
as you have. I would de rather than give you any other answer.” 

Cleve was driven nearly distracted by this reply, by the sadness of 
her sweet eyes, by the soft tenderness of her voice, by the virginal 
simplicity and sincerity which breathed out of her. Her very com- 
posure, her tender solemnity, the pure little white martyr that she 
was, giving up what she most loved, almost convinced him that he 
had done her a great wrong. If she would only utter one word of 
denial ! 

But now there came on a sudden a great change, sad as a broken- 
hearted death and farewell — the low tone, the fond lingering look of 
an unspeakable sorrow and eternal leave-taking. “Good-bye, Cleve. 
I am certain ow that we made a great mistake ; nothing could con- 
vince me otherwise. Good-bye, and God bless you, Cleve!” And 
she held out her hand to him with an innocent, wistful tenderness. 

Could he ever forget that beautiful girl as he saw her in that 
moment there before him, almost divine in her purity and truth — 
her eyes, the strange white light seemed to flicker on her forehead — 
her attitude, statuesque and wild? 


III. 
TEMPTED. 


A few weeks had come and gone, and Cleve Preston was having a 
very. hard time of it. He never saw Margaret now, even at a dist- 
ance — never heard so much as her name. He understood that 
there must be utter separation between them until this mystery was 
cleared up, but his heart objected to it with a curious persistency 
which Cleve could scarcely believe of a heart of his. That organ, 
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indeed, behaved in the most incomprehensible sort of way. Even 
though it gave a grunt of consent to the theory upon which he acted, 
it kept on longing and yearning, driving itself frantic with eagerness 
just to see her, just to’ hear her, just to touch her little hand, just to 
feel the soft passing rustle of her dress. That was all. And as for 
talking reason to it, or representing how profitless such a gratification 
would be, he might as well have preached to the stones. 

Stronger grew this feeling until finally it conquered ; and early one 
bright moonlight night he set out for a walk to Thorndale, in hopes 
of catching one glance of the beautiful girl of whom every day he 
thought more’ and more. It is a dark and lonely walk, down the 
steep Thorndale road, by the side of a wooded glen, from whose 
depths breaks and rises the noise of a swift-flowing little stream. 
The road at first leads you down the side of the glen, with dense 
forest above and below you; the rocky steep ascending at the left 
hand, the wooded precipice descending into utter darkness at your 
right, and beyond that, black against the sky, the distant side of a 
wooded ravine. Right cheery it was to emerge from the close over- 
hanging trees and the comparative darkness, upon the more open 
highroad by which Fred Brownlow had entered Auburn, now more 
than two weeks ago. 

The moon shone so broad and bright, the landscape looked so 
strange, and the air was so cool and pleasant, that Cleve Preston, 
late as it was, could not resist the temptation to take a little walk out 
of his direct route, which led him over the steep banks at the side of 
the road to a little eminence which commands a fine view of Thorn- 
dale, lying softly in its dark and misty woodlands. Moonlight, 
distance, hour, solitude, aided the romance and the sadness of my 
friend Cleve, who stood in the still air and sighed towards the little 
cottage. With arms folded, his cane grasped in his right hand, and 
passed, sword fashion, under his left arm, I know not what martial 
and chivalric aspirations concerning death and combat rose in his 
good-natured heart as he thought of Fred Brownlow ; for in some 
temperaments the sentiment of love is mysteriously associated with 
the combative, and our homage to the gentler sex connects itself 
magnanimously with images of wholesale assault and battery upon 
the other. Perhaps if he could have sung a song, a stave or two 
might have relieved his mind ; or even had he been eloquent in the 
language of sentiment. But his vocabulary, unhappily, was limited 
and remarkably prosaic ; and not even having an appropriate stanza 
by rote by which to express his grief and his dark forebodings, he 
was fain to betake himself to a cigar, smoking which, he at his leisure 
walked down the hill toward Thorndale. Halfway down he seated 
himself upon the low wall at the roadside, and, by the ivied stem of 
a huge old tree, smoked at his ease, and sighed now and then. 

“T can’t understand it; it is like some confounded witchcraft,” 
said he. “I can’t get her out of my head.” 

Presently he arose, and as he stood gazing towards Thorndale, he 
thought he saw a figure standing under a little clump of trees just 
within the edge of the cottage-grounds. If a living figure, it was very 
still. It looked gray, nearly white, in the moonlight. Was there an 
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upright shaft of stone there, or a piece of statuary? He could not 
remember. 

He walked slowly down the road. “ By Jove! I think it’s moving,” 
he said aloud, pulling up all at once and lowering his cigar. “No, it 
isn’t moving; but it did move, I think. Yes, it has changed its ground 
a little, hasn’t it? Or is it only my standpoint that’s changed ?” 

He was a good deal nearer now, and it did look much more like a 
human figure —tall and slight, with a thin gray cloak on; but he 
could not yet be guife certain. Was there not a resemblance in the 
proportions — tall and slight? The uncertainty was growing intense; 
there was a delightful confusion of conjecture. 

Cleve dropped his cigar and hastened forward. with an instinctive 
stealthiness, in his eagerness to arrive before this figure, if figure it 
were, should be scared away by his approach. He was now under 
the shadow of the tall trees that overhang the outer hedge of Thorn- 
dale and cast their shadows some way down the road. Through a 
break in the thick-set bushes he could see within the enclosure down 
to the clump of trees, under which a tall female figure was undoubtedly 
standing, looking steadfastly in the direction of the dim outlines of 
Auburn. It was Margaret, he felt sure. 

With a beating heart he approached the woman, who maintained 
her pose quite movelessly until he had come within a few steps. 
Then she turned suddenly, revealing an old and almost agonised face, 
that looked in the intense moonlight white, and fixed as if cut in 
stone. There was something ludicrous in the sort of shock which 
Cleve Preston experienced. He stood staring at the old lady with 
an expression which, if she had apprehended it, would not have 
flattered her feminine self-esteem, if any of that good quality re- 
mained to her. At the first glance he had recognised, not Margaret, 
but that young lady’s companion in the Auburn churchyard on that 
memorable Sunday— Mrs. Catharine Newton, the housekeeper at 
Thorndale. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mrs. Newton,” said Cleve ; “I am sorry to 
have disturbed you, but glad to meet you. “Maybe you can give me 
some news of — of —” 

“ Margaret, you mean,” interrupted Mrs. Newton, with a sad little 
smile. “Yes, I can; but not good news, Mr. Preston. It almost 
breaks my poor old heart the way things are going.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” said Cleve. “Is there anything wrong 
with Margaret? Oh, by the way, Mrs. Newton, do you know Fred 
Brownlow?” He smiled as he asked the question, and thought he 
was concealing his eagerness and anxiety. 

The old lady moaned, with her hands folded together, and looked 
at him earnestly in silence for some seconds. “That is what troubles 
me,” she said presently. “I have no idea what there is between 
them, but he seems to have some evil power over her. It was 
because of him, for some reason, that she came here. He is here 
now ; they are together somewhere in the grounds, and I am just in 
search of her. Oh, Cleve, I pity you so, and I fear so much for her!” 

Cleve’s face grew dark, hardened. What thought froze it so? Was 
there anything at his side that he looked round shivering? Whatever 
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the dread was, it passed away in a few moments. His eyes only, still 
steady and glowing, watched the lingering light beyond the hills, as 
he muttered to himself: “Little Margaret! She was all I had. He 
will break her heart—hers and mine.” Then again: “ Poor little 
Margaret! My little innocent —” choking there and hiding his face. 

“They are in the grounds somewhere,” broke in the old woman, 
thinking only of the girl. “But I’ve been here a good while ; maybe 
they have gone home.” Then turning to Cleve: “This evening, at 
the house, I heard him say to her that he did not have with him 
something that he was to show her—some paper, I think ; and she 
was to meet him to-morrow evening at eight o’clock in the grove 
there,” pointing with her hand. “And, oh, Cleve, I fear some danger, 
some awful trouble!” 

At this instant, a low sound breaking upon his ear aroused Cleve 
from his bitter thoughts—a horse’s hoofs coming down the road. 
Again the shiver and the dread. What stood beside him? The 
sound came nearer and nearer in the still air. Cleve sprang back 
quickly and out into the road. Leaning forward, his eyes strained 
through the moonlight, he saw that for which he looked —a large 
bay horse coming at a walk around the curve of the carriage-way 
from the cottage, his rider, Fred Brownlow, playing idly with a whip 
and the reins. The cane he held scorched Cleve’s hand. His breath 
came in gasps; you might have heard his teeth grind against each 
other. The sky, so silver bright, was quivering into pallid gray. No 
face with its weight of passion was turned up to it now, and it caught 
no cry of need. 

Brownlow, riding in a lazy way, watching the flash of the moonlight 
on a ring upon his finger, caught a sudden rein upon his horse and 
looked up with an oath. The creature, rearing and curvetting, shied 
to the very edge of the road. Cleve had neither moved nor spoken ; 
it was only the sight of his white set face, he standing so ghost-like 
there under the trees. 

“ What in the name of —” 

Cleve sprang out now, one hand on the bridle. “Stop a moment!” 

“Why, Preston, is it you? Oh, I see! Let go my horse!” 

“Not till I get ready, and you answer me a question.” 

“Ts that your game, you jealous fool? We’ll see!” and he raised 
the long light whip in his other hand. 

“ Put that whip down!” « He put it down instinctively before the look 
in Cleve’s eye. “What is there between you and Margaret? Dues 
she love you? Do you mean to marry her?” 

“Look here, this is #00 insolent!” said Brownlow, with a thick, 
hoarse voice. “ What is that to you?” 

“Do you mean to marry her?” 

Brownlow glanced down to Cleve’s moveless face, and seemed 
reassured. “No,” said he, coolly. 

What did that fierce, rigid face mean? What would he have done, 
springing forward so? The other turned white. “By Jove! what 
are you doing? No harm shall come to the girl. Hands off there!” 
Yet he did not dare to dismount. 

“ What do you mean then? What is this secret between you? Do 
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you think you’re fit to say one word to her, or touch her hand — you ? 
What do you mean? I wiéi/ know!” 

“Just as lief tell you; no objection at all,” smiled Brownlow, 
trying to appear cool and fearless notwithstanding his white face. 
“T’ll tell you. I like to fool with a pretty girl, you know ; just as 
you would if you could get the chance, I suppose.” ‘ 

Cleve Preston’s hand was like iron upon the quivering horse. His 
face, in its dead whiteness, cowed the rider into silence. He raised 
his cane, feeling its weight; he measured Brownlow’s slight form 
with his eye ; he looked down the chasm at the roadside, where the 
moonlight was blackening. It would be but a moment's work ; horse 
and rider would be found below to-morrow. An accident — they had 
missed the road ; and —so it would end. 

“Help! Stand off there! What are you doing?” Brownlow’s 
very lips were ashy. 

A silence, broken only by the pawing of the horse’s impatient hoofs. 
A sali bird too chirped in its nest overhead, awakened and fright- 
ened by what was going on below. The cold sweat stood in great 
drops on Cleve Preston’s forehead. He drew a long, gasping breath. 
“Great God!” throwing up the bridle. “ He will send His own curse 
after you ; it is not for me. Go, or I might do it— might kill you! 
And be careful what you do to-morrow night, for I will —” 

The frightened horse sprang away, with nostrils quivering and his 
white hoofs scarcely touching the ground — away into the gloom and 
the darkness of the night. 


IV. 
Down THE RAVINE. 


Could it be that Margaret was false, deceitful, treacherous, loving 
one man and playing with the love of another? Was she now, had 
she ever been, im Jove with Fred Brownlow — that villain —that shief? 
Little Margaret, seemingly so pure and white, who used to smile at 
him, Cleve Preston, and put up her hand into his arm and murmur 
words of love and cheer and hope — how dared that man do this? 
How dared he even look at her, the scoundrel ! 

Hitherto Cleve had been content with his work, and the place God 
had given him to doit in. That modest little office, where he had 
toiled so many honest months — why, he had loved it, an old friend, 
with its cosy, homely face; yet, on the morning after that meeting 
with Brownlow, as he stood with his hand on the lock, he loathed it: 
he would have quitted it so forever. 

He hurried up the street, and round a corner which hid it from 
sight, drawing a long breath there, as one who throws off a burden. 
The world had been to him but one long smooth pathway, just as 
bright, leading through flowers and grasses, as if jewels paved it. 
It was free before him, and the birds had sung above him, and now 
what was this barrier thrust into his face? 

His life was a ruin—an utter wreck. There was but one thing 
remaining for him to do: to watch over Margaret, and guard her 
from that ruin which had fallen so grievously upon himself. This 
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evening at eight o’clock! Ah yes, he must be there ; and if —well, 
“T’ll grind him into powder,” he muttered to himself, thinking these 
things, and striking his clenched fist fiercely in the air. 

The rose of the angel’s wing was folding itself out of the sky down 
into a tiny cloud that blushed on the horizon. Pale lights of green 
and amber cradled it; the purple of the hills was growing soft be- 
neath it, when Cleve, walking again towards Thorndale, raised his 
eyes toward it, and saw it slowly sinking, golden bright to the last. 

Across the fields from Auburn is a wild pathway which leads 
toward Thorndale, coming out upon the public road close by an old 
burying-ground of the family of the Wares. The little byroad making 
a sweep, skirts the rear of the cottage grounds. Here the great 
hedges which entirely surround the place, have, time out of mind, 
been neglected, and have grown gigantic and utterly irregular, stoop- 
ing from the grassy bank like isolated trees, and leaving wide gaps 
through which you may see the darkened sward, the roots and stems 
of the forest-trees within, and the vistas that break dimly into the 
distance. 

There is no hour and no light, not even night and moonlight, so 
favorable to a certain pensive and half-saddened view of fancy, as 
that at which the day gives signs of approaching farewell, and gilds 
the landscape with a funereal splendor. When Cleve reached the 
old road that descends by the burying-ground, and through its double 
hedgerows looked down upon the enchanted grounds of Thorndale, 
he slackened his pace and fell into a sort of reverie. Leaving the 
glow of the west behind him, he .presently turned into the narrow 
Auburn highroad. For some distance here it skirts the edge of a 
ravine — an ugly place, worn perhaps in some far-distant past. Great 
rocks filled the bottom and jutted out from the steep sides, their 
edges sharp and jagged. A rank undergrowth lined the chasm: 
great pale ferns and large-leaved weeds; masses of briers trailing 
over gullies, where the dead leaves of years were collected ; trunks 
and branches of trees fallen down and decaying where they fell, and 
growths of bright moss green upon them. 

He stood a moment looking down, still in a dream, seeing naught. 
The light coming through the leaves was blood-red on the chasm — 
he saw that. There were stories of men who had driven off there 
years ago. People shunned the place after dark ; as well they might, 
it being so easy to miss footing on the edge, slippery with the dead, 
brown shower from the trees. Margaret used to be afraid to come 
here— poor Margaret! Once he coaxed her to come .and look 
down, ‘he holding her hand all the time. She wasn’t afraid to trust 
him then. Now— 

He turned away from the spot, and hastened on until he came to a 
break in the hedge, through which he forced his way into the 
enclosure. Walking slowly now, and occasionally pausing, he looked 
among the trunks of the trees and down the opening aisles of the 
wood. But there was no sign of life. The weeds nodded in the 
shadow, and now and then a brown leaf fell. It was like the wood 
of the “ Sleeping Beauty.” The dusky moonlight touched it drowsily, 
and all the air was silent and slumbrous. 
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The path he had taken makes a turn round a thick clump of trees, 
and as he passed this, on a sudden he saw Margaret standing near 
the bank of a stream which flows through the grounds, her hat thrown 
back from her head, and the thick folds of her chestnut hair all 
golden in the misty moonlight. Never so like the Guido before — 
the large eyes, the delicate oval and pearly tints, and the small ver- 
milion mouth, its lips parted until he could see the moonlight glitter 
on the edge of the little teeth within. She was standing close up to 
the stream, looking down into the water; her slender right hand 
rested upon her left, and one pretty foot was advanced a little on the 
short grass. Evidently, she was waiting for some one who had 
promised to come. 

Cleve stepped back softly behind a huge old oak and watched her, 
patiently waiting. He perhaps scarcely knew what he meant to do. 
He was in one of those strange states of mental excitement in which 
a man is at once confused and clear ; incapable of seeing before him 
what he is about to do, yet as prompt and distinct in the doing of it 
as if it had been premeditated to the least detail. He could not have 
explained why, nor told what it was he proposed to himself ; in short, 
he had in his own mind proposed nothing to himself. He was 
swayed only by a vague, intense, and overwhelming necessity to have 
the matter before him set straight somehow ; and confused as his 
own mind was, and little as he knew of his own intentions, he yet 
went on as by the directest inspiration, marching boldly, calmly, yet 
wildly, in a kind of serious madness, into the darkness of this unknown 
way. He hoped, he believed, that this horrible mystery would now 
be cleared up, and he swore that under all circumstances he would 
protect Margaret from harm. So far he Aad an object, but all the 
rest was vague, confused, and indistinct. 

A few moments, which seemed to him in his impatience and misery 
to be days, passed in utter silence, and then came the sound of 
horse’s hoofs beating hard and fast upon the stony road. Margaret 
heard, and looked up eagerly, but she did not move until she was 
joined by the newcomer, Fred Brownlow. 

From behind the old oak a white face peered out, pinched and 
drawn in the eagerness to hear every word ; the eye-balls, fierce and 
protruding, striving to pierce through the gloom. 

“I am so glad you have come; I was growing afraid,” said 
Margaret. ‘“ Have you brought that paper?” 

“Yes, but I have something to say first,” replied Brownlow, 
attempting to take her hand. 

Margaret drew back shivering. “No, no,” said she, quickly ; “you 
must not do that. You promised to do me a great kindness, one for 
which I will never, never forget you ; but you must not open that old 
subject ; it will only cause us both pain.” Just the prettiest little sob 
choked her words. Cleve could see her quiver to keep it back. 

Brownlow held a little strip of paper in his hand, and coming close 
to her, now pointed with his finger to something written upon it, 
“You will not even take my hand, and yet you expect me to give you 
this,” said he, bitterly. “Am I to have nothing in return — nothing? 
Margaret,” speaking angrily and sternly, “I have followed you for 
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years as a dog follows his master, and you have treated me as if I 
were a dog. You have driven me from you with scorn, and you have 
sneered at my love. If you do so this time, I will use this paper: I 
will — I swear it!” 

A shot might have struck Cleve Preston, he started so. She did 
not love this man, and never had! But the same dark question, with 
its same unanswered mystery, haunted him still. 

For a little while now he could hear nothing but a confused 
murmur; the night-wind carried away the sound of their voices. 
Presently he heard Brownlow again: 

“ What if your brother was intoxicated when he did it? I tell you 
the law does not admit ¢Aa? as an excuse.” 

Cleve heard no more. He could see that the girl was speaking in 
hot, angry tones, and that the man seemed cowed by her manner ; 
but he could distinguish not a word. In another moment, something 
especially harsh and cutting must have been said, for Brownlow 
uttered a fierce oath, raised his arm an instant as if to strike, then 
turned, and without once looking back, strode rapidly towards his 
horse. 

Cleve came out from the shadow of the oak, and took one step in 
the direction of the grove where Margaret was still standing ; but the 
sound of the clattering of horse’s hoofs in a mad gallop stopped him 
suddenly. A horrible fear came upon him. Every inch of that steep, 
precipitous road was known to him; if that mad fool in his blind 
passion kept on at that rate of speed, certain death would be the 
result. Already in his mind he saw that proud, spirited horse rearing 
and plunging in the darkness where the leaf-strewn ground was slip- 
pery. The thought came to him that he and Margaret had sent this 
man to a dreadful death; and his very lips turned white and 
quivered. 

But he might not be too late yet ; that thought gave him hope and 
strength. He waved his hand without uttering a word towards 
Margaret, who had seen him, and was watching his movements with 
a look of the utmost surprise and wonder upon her white, tear- 
stained face. Then plunging through the hedge, he dashed at a run 
along a little by-path that intersected the road near the ravine, into 
whose rocky depths he had gazed tremblingly such a little while ago. 

He felt the mists cling to him and chill him as he entered the 
shadow of the forest. Some startled crows flew up and away, cawing 
above the trees; then it was so still that he heard a pine-cone 
dropping in the bushes. On he ran and soon came to the road. 
He was too late. Not far away in front of him he could see Fred 
moving at fearful speed, and plunging the spurs into his horse at 
every stride. At every step they were nearing the narrow part of the 
road that winds along the top of the ravine, and yet their speed was 
not for an instant slackened. A moment more, and they had turned 
a curve and were out of sight. 

What next occurred Cleve never afterwards could tell. He remem- 
bers a cry, borne faintly on the breeze, and a dull sound as of a large 
body falling heavily to the ground, but nothing more until he stood 
on the edge of the ravine, where he had seen the twilight blackening 
only a few hours before. 
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For a moment he looked down; then he turned, followed a foot- 
path that wound steeply down the rocks, and came at last to the 
bottom. The horse had fallen heavily upon his rider. Fred seemed 
to have struggled to get free from him, but the creature in his dying 
agonies held and crushed him. He lay among the tangled under- 
brush with which the deadliness of the rocks was hidden, the weeds 
rank about him, the dead leaves in the gullies. A pallid fern shaded 
his face, which was turned towards the glowless sky. His shapely 
hand was clenched over his head. 

Cleve’s face grew gray when he sawit. He knew what it meant 
—that all was over, and that he could do nothing. One long look 
and then he turned away to bring back aid. 

“ How long, now, might you reckon he’d been there?” asked one, 
when they came to the ravine, breaking a silence. 

“ About an hour,” said Cleve, his voice low and changed. 

“ Horse got scared, I s’pose. Terrible place to go off — terrible!” 

They knelt down and pushed back the ferns. All the lights that 
quivered through the gloom from their lanterns struck full upon the 
face. Its ghastliness was horrible, but the life had not all gone from 
it yet, as they soon discovered. 

Cleve laid the injured man’s head upon his lap and passed his hand 
over the clammy forehead, as one might soothe a child to sleep. Then 
he managed to force some liquor into his throat. The stimulant revived 
him somewhat, and presently he opened his eyes and fixed them ina 
stony stare upon Cleve’s face. Some more of the liquor was given 
him, and he recovered strength enough to make a sign towards the 
breast-pocket of his coat, as if there was something there he wished 
taken care of. Cleve understood him instantly. Inserting his hand 
into the pocket, he drew out a paper, which he held up to Brownlow’s 
face. The latter smiled faintly in token of assent, and Cleve quickly 
hid it away out of sight of his companions in his breast. Before 
doing so, however, he noticed these words endorsed on the back, ina 
large hand: “Richard Ware —a forgery.” 

Fred Brownlow was borne upon a rudely-constructed stretcher to 
his hotel in Auburn and placed in bed. He rallied a little during 
the night, and even recovered his voice sufficiently to call “ Margaret ! 
Margaret!” But before daylight he was dead. 


It was but a day or two later on that Cleve Preston, on horseback, 
jogged along once more over that stony Thorndale road, the bhvest 
of skies above him, and the freshest of winds frolicking ‘about him. 
It was no lazy summer panting — this wind ; neither was it one of your 
crabbed northeasters whose wont it is to convert you into a misan- 
thrope in half-an-hour. Nothing of either sor’. It was.a mad, 
rollicking, cheéry wind, with just sting enough to be exhilarating, and 
just softness enough to beg pardon for the sting. It inflicted the 
merriest chastisement on the short crisp grass that obstinately refused 
to bend in obeisance to its nod ; it played the sauciest jokes on the 
trees that were preparing solemnly for their gorgeous dyeing ; it kept 
Cleve’s horse in the most constant and intense excitement by blowing 
his mane into his eyes, and then blowing it in again as fast as he 
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nodded it out ; it caught Cleve’s hat off, and whizzed about his ears, 
and pulled his whiskers ; it lay in wait for him at the corners, and blew 
the dust into his eyes and covered him with leaves. 

When he turned a corner and game in sight of the cottage, the glow 
which came into his face might almost have blinded one to the change 
upon it. Fora change there was since that Sunday morning when he 
met Fred Brownlow in the Auburn churchyard. It was graver, and 
there were lines in the forehead ; something about the mouth spoke the 
look of a soul which has been in deep waters. Such a look may tell 
a story of either sin or suffering. Though both had left their marks 
on this man’s face, yet there was a smile there that made one think 
only of the suffering, and that not sadly. It was the smile of one 
who has struggled fiercely in a combat, and who wore the crown of a 
victor. 

Margaret stood at the gates watching for him, a little rosy cape 
thrown over her shoulders, the wind tossing her hair all over her face. 
She had come to meet him. 

He was off the horse in an instant, and she stood brushing the 
bright hair away from her face, turning it up to his, all flushed and 
warm and happy. “ Margaret! little Margaret!” 

After a while he held her from him and looked down into her face. 
“ Margaret, you need tell me nothing; there is nothing I do not 
know. As I said in my note yesterday, we are never to talk of this 
affair in all the time to come ; but here is something I must give you. 
Read it, and then destroy it.” He took from his pocket and gave 
to her a little strip of paper ; it was that which Brownlow had given 
to him. 

Margaret opened it, and they both read: 


“For value received, we, or either of us, promise to pay on demand to 
Samuel Greed the sum of five hundred dollars. 
“Richard Ware. 
“F. Brawnlow.” 


A rosy blush spread all over Margaret’s face. “Oh, Cleve! how 
can you wish me to be your wife? My drother wrote that note, and 
the last name is forged.” 

The only answer he made was to take that sweet face between his 
hands and kiss it until it was covered with smiles. 


oe 


I. EVERETT PEARSON. 


























THE MORAL ELEMENT OF THE GREEK TRAGEDY. 





HE /erformance of the Greek Tragedy was essentially a religious 

act. It was a part of the worship of Dionysos. The first 
religion of the Greeks was a worship of Nature; naturally an im-° 
pulsive, emotional people, the beauties of Nature in her ever-varying 
forms were to their glowing imaginations fit subjects for adoration. 

Many forms of religion grew out of this general worship of Nature, 
but perhaps the most perfect of all was the worship of the wine-god 
Bacchus. Into wine, the lovely child of autumn, the Greeks believed 
that Jupiter had breathed his own spirit, making the god brave and 
daring. From the old religion of Bacchus sprang the new worship of 
Dionysos. Of it Smead says :— 

“Tt was an art religion: in creed and ritual it was the full recog- 
nition and manifestation of the divine spirit in the human being. 
. . « Its religious and moral teachings did not essentially differ from 
those of other forms of worship. It may be said that particular stress 
was laid upon RiGut, founded upon the moral sense and consecrated 
by custom ; TRUTH in its high general sense ; religious and political 
WispoM ; REVERENCE of the gods and obedience to the laws estab- 
lished by them ; filial Prery, and VENERATION OF THE DEAD.” 

These are the teachings of the religion of Dionysos, and this is the 
religion of which the Tragedy formed a part, and whose teachings it 
set forth. 

The Festival of Dionysos opened with a sacrifice to the god, and 
closed with a feast of which all the worshippers partook. ‘The 
intervals between the sacrifice and banquet were occupied with reci- 
tations, songs, dances, &c.; and from these sprang the dramatic 
exhibitions, the chief of which was the performance of the Tragedy. 
We thus see that the performance of Tragedy was a religious act. 

The plots or fabule of the Tragedy contained in themselves a 
moral element. Previous to the time of the Logographs the Greeks 
had no authentic history; their only historical records were the myths 
and legends that had been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. ‘The old fos was the sole repository of religious and historical 
knowledge. It was the production of the Greek mind through its 
various stages of progress, and it was the thesaurus of traditionary 
and mythological record. ‘To every Greek whose heart and mind 
remained unperverted by the false doctrines of the Sophists, the Epos 
was the sacred word, containing the divine oracles—the will and 
mind of God revealed through inspired men, and possessed of the 
sacredness and power of divine authority. Its myths and fables were 
surrounded with a mysterious awe and antiquity that made them. 
doubly impressive. From the Epos the plots of the Tragedy were 
taken, with one exception, the Persae of Aeschylus. We see then 
that the subject upon which the tragedies were written possessed not 
only a moral, but a deeply religious character. 
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As we have stated, the legends of the Epos were sacred ; and as a 
consequence, whenever exhibited in the modified form given them by 
the tragic writers, they made a deep and lasting impression upon the 
spectator. Whatever truth was inculcated, whatever wise conclusions 
that had been arrived at through the bitter meed of human experience, 
the rewards of virtue and the punishments of vice, taken from the Epos 
and exhibited in the Tragedy, were believed to be divine teachings 
_ given for the guidance of mankind, and were looked upon as the 
expression of the will and thought of God exhibited through human 
agency. 

In the characters of the Tragedy we have another element of 
morality. There is a marked difference in the characters portrayed 
by the three most celebrated writers of Tragedy, viz. Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. Aeschylus painted his characters as heroes 
and demi-gods rather than as ordinary men and women. He clothed 
them with supernatural, god-like attributes, and surrounded them with 
a mysteriousness and solemnity that struck his spectators with rev- 
erence and awe. Their thoughts were bold, their sentiments lofty 
and grand ; and these were expressed in abrupt, often obscure figures 
—a language befitting heroes and gods. Of the two tragic emotions, 
Aeschylus excited ferror rather than fifty, and his characters were 
impressive rather by their superiority and power than by their mis- 
fortunes and sufferings. In general the characters of Aeschylus are 
of too sublime and superhuman a mould to be fully comprehended by 
the practical, philosophical mind of the present age; but the very 
awfulness and gloom that surrounded them were well suited to impress 
the emotional, imaginative nature of the Greek. 

The characters of Sophocles were a modification of those of Aes- 
chylus. The latter portrayed characters unreal and supernatural ; 
the former painted heroes, ideal, but possible. His characters appeal 
more strongly to our intellect and feeling than do those of Aeschylus. 
We can easily realise an Oedipus strpggling against a fate which in 
the end subdues him ; we can sympathise with the faltering timidity 
and hesitation of Ismene, and praise and admire the unselfish devotion 
and heroism of Antigone. The prominent virtues exhibited in this 
writer’s characters are calm, dignified resignation and submission to 
the will of Heaven, reverence for the dead, and veneration and respect 
for the laws and sanctions of immutable justice. 

Euripides was more of a philosopher than poet. He painted human 
nature as it was, and hence his characters possess more of truth and 
less of beauty than those of his predecessors. Poetic genius delights 
to clothe its heroes with all the qualities of divinity, to ascribe to 
them grander thoughts and loftier sentiments than those that actuate 
the common herd of men, and elevate them high above the crowd. 
But truth is the goal for which the mind of the philosopher strives 
and content to remain within the limits of the possible and real, he 
exhibits man as he is, with all his weaknesses, frailties and passions. 
Euripides depicts for us the lives of men and women with whom he 
lived, and whom he met from day to day upon the streets and in the 
Agora. It has been objected that in the plays of this writer woman 
occupies a low moral position... It must be remembered that truth to 
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nature was the aim that Euripides held in view in portraying his 
characters. He painted them real, not ideaf; they were such as the 
Greek daily met in his intercourse with his fellow-men. The Athenian 
wémen lived in almost utter seclusion; they rarely appeared in 
public, and seldom took part in any of the religious rites and festivals. 
A virtuous woman was almost entirely shut out from the occupations 
and amusements of Athenian life, and those who associated with men 
occupied a lower moral and social position. 

To sum up the differences in the characters portrayed by the three 
poets, we may briefly state that Aeschylus depicted gods rather than 
men. Sophocles painted men as they should be; Euripides, as they 
were. The different conceptions and thoughts exhibited in the char- 
acters of these writers indicate a change in the Greek mind during 
the period covered by their lives. Sophocles was thirty years the 
junior of Aeschylus, and fifteen years the senior of Euripides. The 
plays of the three poets were peculiarly adapted to the character of 
the people and of the age in which they wrote. The gloomy, super- 
natural personages set forth by Aeschylus were well adapted to awe 
and impress the imaginative, emotional Greek of his day. The 
popular mind of the time of Euripides had become more practical 
and thoughtful than it was in the days of Aeschylus ; hence, impres- 
sions were to be made on the intellect rather than on the heart, and 
appeals were to be made to the judgment and reason rather than to 
the sympathy and fear of the people. A far better and more lasting 
effect was produced upon them by holding up for their reprobation 
the vices and frailties of humanity, as Euripides did, than would have 
been accomplished by calling upon them to conform to a standard of 
virtue and excellence which they never saw exhibited in their daily 
lives and associations. 

Besides these general moral and religious features of the Tragedy, 
many profound and impressive truths were enounced from the lips of 
the personages. The purity of divine justice and the certainty pf 
divine retribution are favorite topics. 

‘*For vainly wealth’s proud bulwarks tower 
When man, in insolence of power, 
Justice, thy law disdains to know, 
And dares with impious foot thine altar overthrow. 


Yet treasured long, the meed of crime 
Shall whelm the wretch in after-time.”— Agam. 360. 


“Bow down to Justice, mortal man, attend! 
Low at her spotless altar bend, 
Nor spurn with impious foot, allured by gain, 
Her holy shrine. For retribution’s day, 
Fraught with the bitter, certain meed of pain, 
Waits but its time the guilty to repay.”— Zum. 488. 


A proud’ and overbearing spirit is looked upon as a great evil, and 
men are warned to shun the bitter consequences it produces. 


“Let such examples teach thee to beware, 
Against the gods to utter aught profane ; 
And if perchance, in riches or in power 
Thou shinest superior, be not insolent: 
For know, a day sufficeth t 
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Or to debase the state of mortal man. 
The wise and good are by the gods beloved, 
But those who practise evil they abhor.”— Ajax, 120. 


Reverence for the dead was considered one of the most sacred 
and inviolable of all duties, and fearful punishments are inflicted 
upon those who fail to perform this obligation. 


“Cease, shameless wretch ! 
Nor thus oppress the dead; for if thou dost, 
Remember, thou shalt suffer for thy crime.”— Ajax, 1094. 


Obedience to law and submission to authority are strongly urged 
as a duty. 


“Tis the plebeian’s duty to obey 
The voice of those who bear authority ; 
And he who doth not is the worst of men, 
And never can the State itself support 
By wholesome laws when there is no submission. 
An army’s best defence is modest fear 
And reverence of its leaders: without these 
It cannot conquer: it becomes a man, 
How great soe’er his strength, still to remember, 
A little, very little, may destroy him.”— Ajax, 100. 





“He alone 
Whom the consenting citizens approve, 
The acknowledged sovereign, should in all command. .... 
Rebellion is the worst of human ills: 
This ruins kingdoms; this destroys the peace 
Of noblest families; this wages war 
And puts the brave to flight, while fair obedience 
Keeps all in safety: to preserve it ever 
Should be a King’s first care.” — Amtig. 600. 


Man is taught his utter weakness and insignificance. 


“His hapless state reminds me of my own, 
And tells me that frail mortals are no more 
* Than a vain image and an empty shade.”— Ajax, 118. 


The examples cited serve to exhibit some of the most prominent 
moral and religious truths set forth in the drama. To illustrate the 
subject. further, we will give a brief synopsis of one or two of the 
most celebrated tragedies, and point out the sentiments and truths 
inculcated by them. 

The Antigone of Sophocles is one of the most widely read of the 
Greek Tragedies, and one of the finest plays ever written. It is 
founded upon the legend of the family of Oedipus. “This Oedipus 
mythus is one of the oldest of the fate-fables of Greece. It is one of 
the sacred legends embalmed in the ancient Epos, which exhibited 
the stern dealings of the gods with presumptuous and self-willed men, 
and the heritage of sad woes entailed upon families by the indulgence 
of lawless passions.” * 

Laius, King of Thebes, had basely abused the son of his friend 
Pelops, who had been entrusted to his care. For this deed Pelops 
prayed that Laius might be killed by his own son. When therefore a 
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son was born to him, Laius had him exposed in order that he might 
die ; but the fates would not permit him to be destroyed, and he grew 
to manhood under the name of Oedipus, returned to Thebes, unknow- 
ingly killed his own father, and soon thereafter married the Queen, 
his mother. For many years they lived happily, and during this time 
there were born to them four children — Polynices, Eteocles, Antigone, 
and Ismene. At length it was discovered that Oedipus was the mur- 
derer of his father and the husband of his own mother. When the 
Queen learned this fact she killed herself, and the unhappy King was 
banished from Thebes. His sons cruelly treated and abused him, 
and exasperated beyond measure, he invoked a curse upon them, 
praying that they might be slain by each other’s hand. After the 
banishment of Oedipus, his brother-in-law Creon, with full consent of 
Polynices and Eteocles, assumed the powers of government. Fora 
time all went well with the city, but at length the brothers were seized 
with an ungovernable desire of reigning. In the strife which followed 
Eteocles deposed Polynices from the throne, and the latter at once 
set sail from Thebes for Argos. There he collected an army and 
marched upon Thebes. A battle was fought and the Argives were 
put to flight, but Polynices and Eteocles engaged in single conflict, 
in which both were slain. After the enemy had been routed, the 
Thebans held a public thanksgiving for deliverance from their foes ; 
and Creon, the King, issued a proclamation ordering that Eteocles, 
who died in defence of Thebes, should be honored with a public 
burial, but Polynices, who had fallen while fighting against his native 
city, should be cast out unburied, and that whoever should bury him 
should be punished with death. At this point the Antigone opens. 
Antigone, moved with indignation at the unjust and inhuman procla- 
mation of the King, and filled with love for her slain brother, deter- 
mines to bury him, even though she lose her life in the attempt. 
Accordingly she goes forth where the body has been cast out, and 
sprinkles the corpse with the sacred dust. The watchers appointed 
to guard the body seize her as she performs the burial rite, and bring 
her before the King. He asks her why she dares disobey his com- 
mand and law. Antigone tells him that there is a law of right immu- 
table and all-powerful, that is far more to be regarded than any edict 
of man, and that in burying her brother she but obeyed this divine 
law. Creon, however, is enraged at this audacity, and commands 
that his doom shall be executed. At this the chorus of Theban citi- 
zens utter words of condolence and sympathy with Antigone, but dare 
not openly express their indignation at the King’s cruelty. Haemon, 
the son of Creon and the betrothed of Antigone, now appears, and 
pleads with his father in her behalf, but all to no purpose ; the King, 
haughty,and confident in his own power, disregards the arguments 
and entreaties urged upon him, and commands that Antigone be led 
forth without the city and confined in a cavern, to perish by starvation. 
She is led forth to her cruel doom amid the lamentations of the 
Chorus, who bewail her fate, and laud her noble, unselfish conduct. 
Now Teiresias, the venerable seer of Thebes, approaches, and tells 
the King that he has just heard evil auguries foreboding ill to the 
royal house. Creon, alarmed and troubled, determines to revoke the 
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sentence against Antigone, and hastens to the tomb, in order that he 
may, with his own hand, release her. As he comes near the vault, he 
hears sounds of mourning and ejaculations of woe. He quickens his 
steps, and reaching the tomb he looks in, and beholds Antigone 
hanging by the neck, and Haemon clasping her in his arms and be- 
moaning her cruel, untimely death. Creon approaches nearer, and 
calling his son, begs him to come away. The youth draws his sword 
and rushes upon his father, who escapes him ; he then turns, and 
falling upon his sword, dies, clasping his beloved in a last embrace. 
The attendants of the King lead him back to the palace ; and while 
he is weeping over the loss of his son, and reproaching himself for his 
madness and cruelty, a messenger rushes up, telling him that the 
Queen, hearing of the death of her son, overcome by grief, has taken 
her own life. This last blow crushes the proud spirit of the haughty 
King. He beholds himself the author of unspeakable woes and 
bitter calamities. Remorse, terror, and despair seize him: he longs 
for death, and prays that some one will plunge a sword through his 
heart and end his miserable existence. He is led away; and as he 
goes, his incoherent wanderings plainly show that his reason has 
departed. 

The prominent feature brought out in this play is the fearful train 
of consequences that may follow one evil deed. The incestuous mar- 
riage of Oedipus, the fratricidal deaths of Polynices and Eteocles, 
and the lamentable evils that resulted therefrom, are all but the ful- 
filment of the curse invoked upon Laius for his outrage upon the son 
of Pelops. In vain does Oedipus fly from his cruel fate. Ever 
present, it pursues him with relentless power, never leaving him, but 
always at his footsteps, until at last he yields, demonstrating man’s 
weakness and insignificance before the mysterious power of destiny. 
In Antigone are beautifully blended the purity and unselfishness of 
sisterly affection, and heroic, sublime devotion to duty and right. 
By the fate of Creon we are taught to reverence and respect divine 
law, and admonished ‘that human authority and power must ever be 
held subservient to the decrees and sanctions of unchangeable justice 
and immutable right. 

The Chorus in all the tragedies occupies a prominent position. It 
is usually composed of aged men, whose sayings have the authority of 
wisdom and experience, and who give utterance to many moral and 
religious truths. In the Antigone, the chorus declares the power of 
love, which conquers all things, even the desire of life; it warns 
Creon that he should not commit acts contrary to the laws of the gods, 
but that he should hold his own authority subject to the divine will ; 
and as Creon is led away at the close, the chorus points the following 
moral :— 

“Wisdom alone is man’s true happiness. 
We are not to dispute the will of Heaven ; 
For ever are the boastings of the proud 


By the just gods repaid, and man, at last, 
Is taught to fear their anger and be wise.” 


When the Tragedy was first introduced it was usually exhibited in 
three plays, representing threé successive phases in a series of tragic 
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events, and called a Trilogy. One of the most celebrated of these 
trilogies is that comprising the three last plays of Aeschylus that are 
extant, the Agamemnon, Choéphori, and Eumenides. 

The subject of the Agamemnon is the sin and punishment of that 
king. His sin is ambition ; his punishment, ruin and death in the 
moment of his prosperity and triumph. Goaded on by his ambition, 
he has, regardiess of human life and insensible to parental love, sac- 
rificed his daughter Iphigeneia. The splendor and wealth of the 
royal house and the grandeur of his conquest are vividly painted, in 
order that his fall may appear more terrible. But not only his own, 
but ancestral guilt presses heavily upon him. , Cassandra, the captive 
daughter of Priam, prophetically sees the manes of the murdered 
children of Thyestes, and connects that horrible tale with the 
approaching catastrophe. The sins of Agamemnon are sufficient to 
vindicate the justice of Heaven; but there is no palliation for the 
horrible crime of Clytaemnestra, who hides lust, cruelty, treachery, 
aud cunning under the mask of conjugal love, and not only murders 
her husband, but boldly vindicates the crime. 

In the Choéphori, the second drama of the trilogy, Clytaemnestra, 
tortured by horrible dreams, endeavors to appease the manes of her 
murdered husband by sacrificing at his tomb. At the command of 
Apollo, her son Orestes enters the palace in disguise, first slays 
Augisthus, his mother’s paramour, and then meeting Clytaemnestra, 
turns his bloody sword upon her. An affecting scene follows. The 
mother appeals to her son by all the entreaties that maternal love can 
frame. For a moment Orestes hesitates ; they disappear from the 
scene. Shortly after the palace-doors open, and the guilty lovers are 
seen lying side by side in death. Orestes, though persuaded that he 
has acted under the command of Apollo, cannot still the voice of 
conscience until the murder is atoned for. In visions unseen by 
others, he sees the angry hounds of his mother flitting around him ; 
they weep tears of blood, and so vast is their number that they seem 
to fill all space. They drive him from his native land, and force him 
to remain an exile until his purification has been accomplished. 

This catastrophe prepares the way for the Zumenides. This tragedy 
opens with the appearance of a terrified Pythoness, who announces 
that a suppliant, whose head and sword drop blood, occupies the 
shrine ; and that horrible forms, like gorgons and harpies, sleep 
around him. The scene changes to the temple of Pallas on the 
Acropolis at Athens, Judges are on their seats ; the cause is paraded, 
the ballot taken. The votes are equal. Pallas by one white ball 
acquits the criminal, Orestes, who, returning thanks to Pallas, Zeus 
the Preserver, and Apollo, departs from the city. 

Of these dramas Browne* says: “ This trilogy is full of symbolism. 
The power of faith and of the consciousness of obedience to a divine 
command, to lull for the time the stings of an uneasy conscience, is 
represented by the Furies, slumbering for a time at the shrine of 
Apollo ; just as the Furies themselves symbolise the remorseful terrors 
of a guilty conscience, which pursue the sinner who has not made his 





* Class. Lit. Greete, ps 210. 
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peace with God and man. But this calm is temporary and imperfect. 
Conscience will awaken, nor can there be perfect peace unless there 
is a sense of acquittal, justification, and reconciliation with God. 
Whence Aeschylus derived this sublime philosophy it is impossible to 
say. Cicero says that he was a Pythagorean. Probably these truths 
which speak so naturally to the conscious promptings of the human 
heart, were drawn from a much wider study of Greek philosophy than 
merely one system, and from a still deeper and more comprehensive 
study, that of human nature itself. Again, does not the remorse of 
Orestes teach the poet’s belief, that where the Deity has implanted 
in mortal man moral instincts and affections, the evidence of His will 
cannot be violated under any circumstances? Revelation and nature 
constitute equal obligations. Happy are we who are taught to find, 
not only no antagonism, but a strict accordance between the two laws 
which proceed from one and the same great Author. The ballot of 
Pallas symbolises mercy ; not mercy from man alone, but from God. 
Where men cannot decide, the voice of Heaven interferes, and 
declares that Heaven forgives, and therefore man must pardon also.” 

The moral feature of the drama that we have illustrated, and the 
impression that the Tragedy had in general upon the Greeks, may 
perhaps be better understood and appreciated by a knowledge of 
the religious creed under which the Greek lived and worshipped. 
Smead (Antig.) says: ‘There was not, and could not be, in the belief 
of the Greeks, any such thing as a place for punishment in the nether 
world. The Homeric poems, which give such ample delineations of 
the heroic age, are silent on this point, thus affording the clearest 
evidence that the Greek mind had not recognised a future reckoning, 
a point not reached till long afterward. Was there, then, no moral 
control, no divine sanction over human conduct? Assuredly: the 
moral restraints were neither less numerous nor less weighty with the 
masses than those which curb men’s passions now. For the Greek 
had, literally, the fear of the gods before his eyes. His religion 
taught him to fear nothing beyond the present life ; to believe that 
the Olympian gods who bear rule over the living alone, punished 
offences against them by misfortunes in life, or even by death, that is 
by annihilation. Zeus, the special Guardian of Right, took cognis- 
ance of all wrong done by man to his fellow-man ; and above and 
beyond all lay that gloomy, inscrutable might called Fate or Destiny, 
which even the gods could not withstand, and before which ephemeral 
mortals were as chaff. The duty which the gods first demanded of 
men was submission to their will and acknowledgment of their 
superior power, and of his own proper limit, and refraining from,all 
acts and words of overbearing pride. The fear of destiny was a dark 
cloud that darkened the otherwise gladsome Hellenic nature. It 
hemmed in and shackled its daring spirit. It was an ever-raised rod 
admonishing to modesty and humility, and these were not Greek 
virtues. On the other hand, 5fp:¢, arrogance, was the easily besetting 
sin, the great offence which most readily aroused divine wrath.” 

To this creed the thoughts, sentiments and acts of the Tragedy 
conformed. Indeed, the ‘Tragedy was chiefly an exposition of these 
religious doctrines as exhibi the lives and characters of men. 
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In the Antigone which we have quoted, we see some of these thoughts 
and beliefs forcibly brought out. We see Oedipus and his whole line 
of descendants pursued by a fate which they were powerless to 
escape ; we see their punishments inflicted during life, and death 
brings them relief from all suffering and sorrow. 

It was the aim of Tragedy to unite feeling and action, so that the 
former should pervade the latter, as the soul pervades the body. It 
was enacted with life-like earnestness, and exhibited not only its 
outward form but its inner being. It represented man in critical 
moments, when he was opposing his own power to divine will. 
Goaded on by his selfish ambition, he is seeking for some object 
dear to his heart ; and hot in pursuit of it, he estimates too highly his 
own power, and grows haughty and overbearing in the height of his 
wicked, foolish pride. Heedless of admonitions and advice, he 
rushes madly into a doom brought upon him by his own impious 
arrogance. He may gain the object for which he is striving, but all 
else is lost. He may attain success, but sorrow and woe follow the 
guilt, and the avenging furies are ever upon his track. Retribution 
sure and terrible pursues him—he cannot escape —his woes mul- 
tiply — calamities thicken — blow after blow crushes his proud heart 
and subdues his haughty spirit. 

“So fond are mortal men, 
Fallen into wrath divine, 
As their own ruin on themselves to invite, 


Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, 
And with blindness internal struck.”— MILTON, Samson Agon. 


Tragedy demonstrated the real insignificance of man. It laid 
bare his hidden motives, brought to light his secret passions and 
frailties, and taught how weak and impotent were all his arts and 
stratagems against the divine omnipotence. It gave vent to the sobs 
of agony wrung from remorseful hearts, and spoke words of encour- 
agement to the penitent soul. It taught that calm, trustful resigna- 
tion to the divine will and command could alone bring peace and 
comfort to the troubled heart and wounded spirit. It did not always 
bring its hero to a bitter death. “The design of punishment was the 
vindication of justice. When this end is answered, Prometheus is 
unchained from his rock, Orestes is absolved from his guilt of matri- 
cide, and Oedipus — although the evil he has done may be entailed 
upon his children — is permitted to descend to his grave in peace.” 

It is easy to conceive that the Tragedy must have possessed vast 
influence over the heart and mind of the Greek. Its very plots were 
$Saered, taken from the revered and hallowed Epos, that was the word 
and law to the nation ; its characters gloomy, sublime, and terrible ; 
its thoughts, sentiments, and acts a vivid illustration and expression 
of religious creed. It must have been to the Greek what the Bible 
is to us —the volume of divine revelation. As such, it was the guide 
by which the Greek sought to mark out his pathway in life ; it was 
the law by which his moral life was governed, and from which he 
learned to seek for the reward of virtue and to fear the punishment 
of vice. 

But not only to the Greek does the Tragedy offer moral instruction. 
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The moralist of to-day finds in its treasured pages principles and laws 
by which his own conduct may be rightly governed. Its teachings 
were the teachings of nature ; and nature teaches not far differently 
from revelation. Men of modern times have built up society upon a 
firm and rigid foundation of moral philosophy, which they proudly 
assert to be a product of advancing civilisation. But if we study 
carefully the systems of modern ethics, we find them essentially the 
same as those which governed the Greek of three thousand years ago, 
save that their teachings are strengthened by revelation. Our systems 
and creeds of morals are not alone the product of modern intellect, 
nor the effects of modern civilisation, but they are the teachings of 
nature, and these teachings were unfolded and brought to view by 
the Grecian mind in the sublime poesy of the Greek Tragedy. When 
we study these truths that are taught in the Tragedy, and consider the 
fact that these works are the productions of heathen men who lived 
amid the darkness of ignorance and superstition, we are struck with 
admiration and astonishment, and are irresistibly led to the belief 
that into the soul of the Greek there penetrated some ray of light that 
lit up the gloom and blackness of the future, and that caused him to 
look far away beyond the clouds of superstition and sin, to that 
sublime and glorious triumph of Love Divine that reached its con- 
summation in the dying word of the crucified Saviour of the world: 
Tetéheata: — St is finished. 

L. W. . 








IT NEVER COULD HAVE BEEN. 


RAPIDLY grown-up Western city ; a gaudy wood-built theatre 

in the same. A rattling play progressing on the boards; a 
respectable-sized audience, sufficiently interested ; one spectator, a 
young man, in a pretentiously curtained and frescoed proscenium-box, 
listening with rapt attention, watching with rapt attention the ever 
movement of the leading lady, a tall brilliant-looking girl in a rail” 
silk dress of a broad stripe pattern, who has large dark eyes, large 
red lips, large white-flashing teeth, a great deal of natural color, as 
well as a bit of artificial color well laid on. Not a refined woman ; 
but then not a glaringly vulgar actress, on the other hand. Her flow 
of animal spirits, her evident enjoyment of her own acting, are con- 
tagious — at least so thinks Henry Chantrey. He laughs out loud as 
he watches her, like a school-boy at a circus. She has become aware 
of his appreciation, and has beenmyplaying to Aim ever since the middle 
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of the first scene. Oh, how he wishes he had a bouquet to throw her ! 
But the institution of small boys vending withered flowers to theatre- 
goers had not travelled this far west. Henry looks ardund him in 
vain for such an individual; he is obliged to content himself by 
clapping vigorously, by even shouting “brava!” and “encore!” 
alone and unsupported, and by lustily leading the call before the 
curtain at the end of the first act. At this point he thinks he has 
earned a favorable reception behind the scenes. He accordingly 
stumbles down the dirty, ricketty stair to the level of the stage, and 
inquires his way to the classic locality alluded to. He shows his 
handbill, and asks for the lady mentioned thereon as Miss Rose 
Dare. The manager, who has been playing the part of her father, 
leads the way to the middle of the stage. There stands Henry’s 
, beauty, directing the arrangement of the scenery in rather a loud 
voice. Henry advances and bows, as she reads his name on the card 
the manager hands her. “I have taken the liberty,” he begins ; “I 
hope you will excuse me, but I could not refrain from expressing to 
you my admiration of your talents.” 

“You're very kind, I’m sure,” laughs Miss Rose Dare. “I saw 
you. Goodness! what a cold house! I should have frozen stiff if it 
hadn’t been for you.” 

“ My enthusiasm was irresistible. How you played! But it is a 
mystery to me what youeare doing out in these wilds. What was 
New York thinking of ?” 

“ New York has never heard of me. I hope New York may, I’m 
sure. I am playing my first engagement, and I am a native of these 
desert wilds, if you please ; that is, so far as any one can be a native 
of a place that is only six years old. We live here.” 

“ Happy desert wild!” 

She laughed. “ How funny you are! You make me think of the 
men in the plays, only you do it naturally. What a stick that Gerald 
Lee, as he calls himself, was, I played with to-night! Pigeon-toed, 
did you notice ?— and so afraid his moustache would drop off. I could 
play the part better myself.” 

“T am sure you could.” 

“Well, that’s not saying much; it’s a stiff kind of apart. Here 
comes Mr. Gerald now, and there goes the first bell. Are you going 
back to your box?” witha look and a smile that meant “Why don’t 
you stay here?” 

“Well, if I may —” says Henry, interpreting freely. 

She leads the way to a corner between the side-scenes. Here 

flattens himself up against the wall, and watches the bustle 
reparation. It is very amusing ; they are such green hands and 
they do it so awkwardly. Henry, who has done the thing capitally 
himself, in an amateur way, longs to lend a helping hand, but refrains. 
The curtain rings up ; the play goes on. The audience has warmed 
a little ; Miss Dare is reasonably well received. She goes off once 
or twice before the curtain falls, and Henry always seeks her out and 
has a word to say to her, then retreats to his corner again. It is a 
short play, and Miss Dare is not in the farce. By the time Henry 
has made his way to her, after the fall of the curtain, she has already 
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pinned on her shawl, and is standing with a great bandbox in one 
hand, her other holding up her dress. Henry makes a motion to take 
the bandbox. 

“Don’t bother,” she said; “my brother is here. Fred, I’m 
ready.” 

Fred came forward, a tall, broad-shouldered, rosy-cheeked lad ; he 
took her bandbox in his great red hand. “Come along, Sis,” he 
said. ‘“We’re late ; supper’s waitin’.” 

“ May I have the pleasure of escorting you home?” asks Henry, 
with well-assumed diffidence. 

“ Oh, yes, if you have no objection to mud,” rejoined Miss Dare. 
Then in a sociable tone, when they had reached the street: “Are you 
hungry? Iam half starved.” 

“ Nothing new,” chuckles Fred. 

“Well, I pay my own ‘bills,” retorts the sister, giving him a little 
push that sent him towards the gutter, and caused him to retaliate in 
the same way upon herself. The result was that they all three almost 
lost their perpendiculars, and Fred tittered loudly. Henry laughed 
too, in spite of the fact that his stylish gray suit was thereby profusely 
sprinkled with mud from a puddle; it had rained hard that after- 
noon. 

They walked and walked. The town limits did not extend very 
far, but they soon left these far behind them. Presently, they stopped 
at a queer gray stone building built up against a hillside. There were 
lights upstairs, and lights in one room downstairs. There was a 
sign over the door of this apartment, “ Lager Beer,” and the name of 
the dispenser of this liquid, “ Hermann Wagen,” beneath. Here Miss 
Dare and her brother stopped. Fred produced a key and unlocked 
the door of the house. A lamp issued from a room at the head of 
the stairs, and threw a fitful light upon them, being held by an 
unsteady hand. 

“The coffee’s all cold,” said a voice, in German. 

“Then we'll warm it again,” laughs Miss Dare, leading the way up- 
stairs into a room redolent with coffee, beefsteak, and onions. A 
small, dapper man, dressed in an odd suit of knitted clothes, smokes 
a pipe in front of the stove ; a very fat woman, with a calico short- 
gown confined about the waist by an apron, stands still, holding the 
lamp near the door. 

“ This is my father, this is my mother,” says Miss Dare, indicating 
them. Then she adds: “Mr. Chantrey.” 

They sit down to supper. The Wagens make short work of fh 
beefsteak and onions. Henry finds the coffee excellent, and by 
means of the temperature Frau Wagen had declared it to be. As 
the rest, he tells himself that this is excellent practice for his German ; 
and he is surprised to find how little his usual fastidiousness ‘is 
affected by the fact that both Herr and Frau eat with their knives 
altogether. As for Miss Dare, she ischarming. She breaks zwieback 
in her coffee and sups off that. She describes to her parents how 
she has fared during the evening ; she graphically narrates an inter- 
view with the manager, during which she struck for higher wages, 
and when the manager had togivedn. Her father grunts approvingly. 
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“ Gut, gut,” he says ; “ so’st recht.” His commercial spirit is tickled ; 
his child is worthy of her father. -Then he in his turn descants upon 
success in trade: so many glasses of lager, so many drinks of whiskey, 
besides tobacco ; he appears to have made a good day of it. ‘They 
cheerfully converse, without any especial effort to include Henry, 
whose German is very unintelligible. Miss Dare, however, devotes 
herself to his entertainment, and he is satisfied. He marvels at her 
excellent English ; it is only now and then that a German idiom crops 
out. To tell the truth, this Miss Dare was a very remarkable girl. 
She had received a common-school education, but she had educated 
herself more than as much again.. She had devoured a certain class 
of literature, novels, poems, plays, especially the latter. ‘The per- 
sonages she read about were intensely real to her —as real as though 
she had really known them in life. She had imitated their language, 
their tricks of expression ; with her wonderful, wonderful memory, she 
had adsorbed them, so to say. She had aquick ear and immense 
ambition. She had weeded out of her own speech her own gram- 
matical inaccuracies and her peculiarities of pronunciation. Her 
success with herself had been marvellous. She stood distinctly apart 
from her family circle ; she did not seem to belong to them at all. If 
Henry Chantrey found it difficult to believe that she was the daughter 
of these people, it is no wonder. 

Henry discovered that she would play every night for a week 
longer. “Then I shall hire that box I had to-night for a week. Iam 
glad I sat there to-night ; I saw you twice as well. The doorkeeper 
persuaded me to take it ; he sits next me at the hotel. He told me 
the company was starving, needed encouragement, so I paid my V. 
Usually, I’d rather sit downstairs ; quieter, you know.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. But I don’t mind being stared at ; it’s part 
of my trade, of course.” ‘ 

“Yes, of course.” This speech jarred alittle. Henry pursued: “ If 
it is a bright day to-morrow, will you drive with me? I want to see 
the country.” 

“ Yes, if you don’t come for me in rehearsal time. But what would 
your mamma say if she heard of your driving about with an actress? ’’ 

“T have no mamma.” 

“ An orphan boy?” 

“ Even so.” 

She jarred again ; but then her teeth, how white! her eyes, how 
aaipet | 
s “Every one in town will be laughing at you,” she pursued. “What 

ise you did make to-night! Goodness! Perhaps some of them 
that Roberts hired you on purpose to applaud.” Roberts was 
th ager. 
ry likely,” said Mr. Henry Chantrey, who perfectly appreciated 
certain social advantages of his, of which Miss Dare could form no 
conception. 

“When did you arrive in Arabia Deserta ?” she pursued. 

“Yesterday. I’ll tell you my family history. I live in Savannah ; 
I was ordered North for my health ; I came out here for a hunt ; I 


am free, white, and twenty-one.” » 
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“Ts it possible? I should not have called you more than eighteen.” 

Henry was really twenty-two, but he looked young for his age, and 
this speech nettled him. There was an air of independence about 
this young person: which would have lessened her fascination had she 
been less beautiful. But Henry vividly realised that she was not a 
person to be patronised. In her ignorance of the world, she fancied 
that she was as good as anybody else. She was interested in her own 
career, in her own success ; if a young man, like this one, admired her 
and took her out driving, and applauded her publicly, well and good. 
If this same young man was unmoved by her charms, well and good 
still, She flattered herself that she. could be equally satisfied with or 
without the attentions of a Mr. Henry Chantrey ; and to do her justice, 
she did appreciate the difference in their positions. He was what 
she had been accustomed to call a “swell.’”’ He lived on his means ; 
‘occupied the tawdry upper seat in the “Atheneum.” She worked for 
a living. There she stopped. She considered her profession quite 
as ladylike as need be, although she had implied a censure of it in 
speaking to Chantrey. 

However, as a few days rolled by, she saw clearer. She realised 
that she was considered to be an even more objectionable associate 
than the sewing-girl who made up her slender theatrical wardrobe for 
her, or the chambermaid who swept out Henry’s room at the hotel. 
These might be treated with distant politeness ; she was to be treated 
with scorn. But Rose could give back scorn for scorn with a ven- 
geance. 

Henry called for her in a light two-seated wagon, driving two 
spirited sorrels, the next afternoon, as agreed upon ; and that evening 
he threw her on the stage a superb bouquet and a wreath of roses, for 
which he had ransacked the town. And when the play was over, she 
and Fred sat the farce out with him in his box, to the great delectafion 
of the audience, especially of Mrs, Alloy and her daughters, whofhiad 
arrived at Blue Bluffs the day before and had come to the pla 
Mrs. Alloy put up her eye-glasses and stared. 

“ Blanche, my dear,” she said, to her eldest ; “ actually, that is the 
actress whe was in the play just now, in Henry Chantrey’s box. 
am amazed at Henry Chantrey. Whata pity! I wish I had asked 
him to come with us to-night ; I am sorry to see him throwing him- 
self away like that. I went to school with his mother. He is an 
only child, and there was a great deal of money in the family.” 

Miss Blanche nodded ; she followed her mother’s reasoning 
fectly. é 

“ How that woman down there is staring at me!” 
presently, pettishly —“ and turning up her nose. Is it beca 
painted? So are her daughters ; and lily-whited too, which 

The next morning at breakfast Mrs. Alloy in her sincere 
invited- Mr. Chantrey to drive to Minnehaha.with them. 

“Thank you, Madam,” Henry said, “ but ‘have a previous engage- 
ment.” 

“Ah, I am ‘sorry for that: I quite counted upon the pleasure of 
your society.” 

Henry bows and mutters “Th 






ks” again. He is always a good 
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deal courted ; he does not often find it worth his while to be very 
demonstrative in return. He finishes his breakfast and saunters off 
to smoke a cigar. The Alloys — mother, two daughters, son — drive 
off in an open barouche, during the progress of this. When they are 
’ out of sight he orders his “team,” fusses over the harness a good 
deal, fees the ostler to borrow him a pretty afghan, and drives off. 
Miss Dare rehearses in the afternoon of to-day: this is his only 
chance for a drive with her. 

She is sitting on the wooden front-steps of the Wagen mansion, 
around the corner from the “saloon” entrance. She wears a calico 
dress — white ground, with tiny red leaves all over it — made with a 
sensible short skirt and a tight-fitting polonaise. She is feeding the 
chickens, crumbling up bread for them, and what with their cackling 
and her own deep interest in her occupation she does not hear Henry 
drive up ; besides, she had not expected him so early. But she makes 
him welcome cordially, and agrees to go with him. The sun shines, 
the sky is crystal-clear, the air is fresh and with the crisp Sting of 
very early autumn in it. She fetches a brown straw hat, a parasol, 
no shawl, no gloves: and they are off. / 

On the road she suggests Minnehaha. Her drives are few and far 
between, and this drive carries off the palm for attractiveness. 
Henry agrees, with an arridre pensée of Mrs. Alloy. But what matter? 
It will be as well to prove his perfect indifference to her, perhaps. 

They drive fast, and by a shorter road than that the Alloys take ; 
consequently they are the first to arrive. Henry ties his horses, and 
they scramble down the narrow path and come out upon — 


“Sweet Minnehaha, like a child at play: 
Who, lightly dancing on her pebbly way, 
And reaching with surprise a rocky ledge, 
With gleeful laugh bounds o’er the crested edge!” 


Miss Dare is enraptured, She has not received a sentimental 
training ; she hardly knows what it is that delights her, but she is as 
pleased as acchild. She claps her hands, she gets off one or two bits 
of stage nonsense. She and Henry scramble up another bit of path, 
and slip along a very slippery, very narrow bit of sand, and come out 
behind the falls. Minnehaha claps er hands back at Miss Dare, 
laughs uproariously, dashes spray in the faces of Miss Dare and Mr. 
Chantrey. Mr. Chantrey looks apprehensively at his companion’s 
calico dress, but she assures him that she never takes cold. As they 
are standing presently on the little bridge that spans the brook below 
the falls, the Alloy party come pell-mell down the path from the 
highway. 

Miss Blanche is the first to recognise Henry. “Mamma,” she says, 
“there is Mr. Chantrey keeping his previous engagement.” 

“That Dare girl!” ejaculates the other sister. “I certainly sha’n't 
speak to him,” 

“] should rather think not,” agrees Miss Blanche. 

“Oh, yes, girls,” remogstrates Mrs. Alloy. “I don’t want to cut 
the young man ; his mother and I went to school together, you know.” 

There was no time for further discussion, The three ladies sailed 
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on the bridge. Mrs. Alloy said, “ How do you do, Mr. Chantrey?” 
in measured tones of civility. The Misses Alloy bestowed resentful 
little bobs upon Henry, which passed unheeded, and flounced past 
Miss Dare with open contempt, which inflamed that hot-tempered 
young lady to the highest degree. 

“Hateful things!” she exclaimed to Henry. ‘“ Do pray let us go. 
I never saw such rudeness.” , 

“Go?” said Henry. “Is that all the pluck you have? Let us 
stay and watch the four. If they succeed in scrambling up that bank 
I’m mistaken. But they mean to try it.” 

Their efforts were in fact highly ungraceful. But Henry and Miss 
Dare remained leaning on the bridge, gazing serenely at the landscape 
before them, of which the Alloys formed a part. Once when Miss 
Blanche tripped and fell forward on her hands, Miss Dare had the 
bad taste to giggle; at which Miss Alloy was in her turn greatly 
enraged, although Miss Dare might be supposed to have laughed in 
approval of Mr. Chantrey’s conversation. Finally, Rose bethought 
herself of her rehearsal. They must be off ; so they drive back across 
the prairie in fine style. And Henry and Rose are both exceedingly 
jubilant, with the unquestioning, charming enjoyment of youth and 
health and high spirits. 

This goes on for a week or more. Henry forgets all about his 
hunt ; in fact, the party of young men he has come out West with 
have gone up the country without him. He likes making love to 
Rose Dare better than shooting buffalo ; day by day he becomes more 
seriously interested. Of course he realises that if he marries her he 
will be making a great sacrifice, but what of that? He has no im- 
mediate family to shock by his action. If he is willing to begome old 
Wagen’s son-in-law, it is “his own funeral,” as he phrases it. Rose 
is worth the sacrifice. 

I am inclined to agree with him. Rose was one in a thousand ; 
and during all those long September days that they spent together, 
Henry became surprisingly reconciled to certain defects in her early 
education and training. He was not called upon to exercise any 
spirit of forbearance towards the family of his love. He did not 
intrude upon the domestic circle often ; hence he almost forgot, as 
time passed by, that Miss Dare’s father sold lager-beer and whiskey, 
and that her mother was a very fat old woman in a calico short-gown, 
who smelled of onions. In a word, he was in that illogical, unreason- 
ing state which accompanies an ardent attachment. 

One afternoon he had turned his horses’ heads towards Fort 
Snelling. Miss Dare sat beside him, erect and smiling, in the strong 
fresh beauty which had first captivated him. They crossed the Miss- 
issippi at its junction with the Minnesota, just where the glorious 
rocky bluffs rise at their loftiest and cliffiest. They drove along the 
edge of the bluff, and looked up and down, at the swift, strong stream, 
at the woods that were beginning to fling out banners of crimson and 
gold, at the bold forms of the bluffs that suggested a hundred other 
fortresses like the one that crowned the point where the two rivers 
united their floods. Presently, Miss Rose invoked an echo-spirit 
whose haunt was across the river. Her clear, full voice calling “ Qui 
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vive?” came back to her, as though a far-off squad of soldiers 
answered her challenge. And then Henry called, and the spirit of 
the hills called back to him Rose Dare’s name. “Dare! Dare! 
Dare!” rang back to him in tones rising and falling. They both 
‘laugh, as usual, delighted with any passing incident. 

The ferry-boat comes slowly across the river. Rose’s quick eyes 
scan her. “If you will believe me, here come those Alloys,” she said. 
“ Those people dog our steps ; we meet them everywhere, don’t we? 
I don’t doubt they have been making fun of our echo. I can see 
Miss Alloy turn up her nose, and hear her say, ‘What a fool Henry 
Chantrey does make of that girl!’” 

“More likely, ‘What a fool Henry Chantrey does make of himself!’ 
Well, Henry Chantrey is proud of his folly.” 

“ Rose Dare is not. I think we have fooled long enough. Roberts 
scolded me for not knowing my part yesterday ; I must get to work. 
We’ve had a good time together though, haven’t we?” 

“Yes ; in spite of Mrs. Alloy.” 

“In spite of Mrs. Alloy. However, I don’t mean to give her the 
opportunity to criticise me after this — at least as far as you are con- 
cerned ; so*don’t come for me to drive again.” 

“That for Mrs. Alloy! Suspend her!” 

“ Cheerfully, if I had the chance, but I haven’t. Besides, she is only 
one of many ; every one is talking about us — and pitying you.” 

“Let them talk.” 

“No; I don’t fancy it; I have my own pride. I wish you could 
go up into the Indian country to shoot; there’s a party going to- 
morrow.” 

“T can't ;-I have to stay here. Rose, I love you.” 

“Ha!”— in the theatrical manner, flourishing her right hand. 

“Don’t make fun of me.” 

“It is you who are making fun.” 

“T love you. If you will marry me, I will devote my whole life to 
making you happy. Rose, don’t send me away.” 

She was sitting very upright, wearing the same calico dress I have 
described before ; her hat was pushed back ; her dark hair, slightly 
blown by the wind, pushed off her face. Her arms were folded, partly 
to avoid the embarrassment, partly to avoid the extravagance of 
gloves. She had a fashion of wrapping her smooth white hands, that 
must appear white and shapely at night, in the sleeves of her dress. 
Her lips were closed tightly ; her dark eyes looked straight before 
her. How hard she was thinking! How hard she was going it all 
over! 

She fully comprehended what it was that Henry had offered her. 
She had been more stung than I have stopped to tell, at the taunts 
and slights such as only women like these Alloys know how to admin- 
ister. If she married Henry Chantrey she would be forever and a day 
free from such attacks. A charming air-castle of respectability and 
comfort and ease rose up before her. She sighed. In her present 
mood it seemed a great temptation to submit to be cared for and pro- 
tected, to spend her life in a round of driving and travelling and 
— yes, theatre-going ; Henry liked that. 

16 
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This recalled her. She would have to give up her work. She had 
not yet reached the plane where she would have called it her ar#, but 
as her work she loved it dearly. She glanced at Henry, at his 
“ swell” dress, with its extravagant details, at his high-bred face that 
matched his high-bred air. She steeled herself against him. How 
had it happened that he had thought of her? It would be wrong to 
accept him, to take advantage of a-fleeting infatuation. Yes, she 
believed it would be fleeting ; she had read of such things before, 
where a man had condemned himself to a life of disappointment 
because he had tied himself in early youth to the pretty face of a 
woman beneath him in station. She choked back a sigh. She 
thought again of her work; she must, she would find her happiness 
in that. 

“You must be dreaming,” she told Henry ; “ you would be wretched 
with me. I should not suit you at all.” 

“ You are the only woman in the world who could make me happy.” 

“You haven't seen all the women in the world. No; this is how it 
would be: as soon as the honeymoon raptures were over, you would 
begin to criticise me, my manners, my way of talk, my— my habits ; I 
know. Do you know, that even as we have been — not even lovers, 
only summer friends—I have been aware that I have frequently 
annoyed you by some word or gesture? I have tried to tone myself 
down for your benefit, but in the long run that would bore me; it 
would take all the spirit out of me.” 

“T assure you—oh, Rose! I never dreamed —” 

“Oh yes you did! But that isn’t all: I am convinced that I shall 
turn, one of these days, into just such a fat old woman as my mamma, 
and that would be the death of your love. Your love for me is at 
least half for my good looks ; you would hate me if I were a common 
old woman.” 

Henry looked thoroughly annoyed. At the same time, Rose’s posi- 
tive manner and strong way of putting the question impressed him in 
spite of himself. 

“ Besides,” Miss Dare concluded, “I’m not in love with you. I 
dike you exceedingly. You are the only man I have ever been able to 
endure, to tell the truth ; but then, you know, I could never go on 
over you as Juliet did over Romeo.” 

“ What sensible girl would ? ” 

“‘T am convinced that is the way to feel —oh, I am, indeed !— and 
until I do feel that way, I’ll play @¢ it on the stage.” 

Then Henry took up the parable and pleaded his cause. Rose 
listened, answered him, even cried a little, but she was obstinate ; 
she would not marry him. “I should repent it all the rest of my life,” 
she told him—“ I am sure I should. I am not the woman for you.” 

They drove the rest of the way home in silence. Fortunately, this 
was an off-night at the “Athenzum,” and Rose could mope at home 
and nurse her red eyes. Henry helped her out of the wagon, and 
held out his hand. “I will do as you say and go off hunting for a 
week or two, to-morrow,” he said. “When I come back, I will come 
to see you again, if you will receive me. Perhaps you may change 
your mind in that time.” 
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“Come, by all means; but I shall not change my mind.” Here 
she released her hand, and he drove off. Long afterwards he 
remembered her as she stood looking after him, in her rumpled dress, 
with her gloveless hands, and yet with a certain simple dignity about 
her that would have become a queen. 

The next day he went on his hunting expedition. He was gone’six 
weeks. When he returned, great changes had taken place. He 
went straight to the abode of his humble friends, but found that the 
saloon was closed and the sign taken down. He inquired at the next 
house. The Wagens, father and mother, were dead ; they had been 
carried off within a fortnight of each other. Mrs. Wagen had died 
last, a month ago. The woman who was his informant stood staring 
at him with her arms akimbo, as Henry received this information ; 
she was slowly recalling him. “It’s the young man,” she said to 
herself, “as come a-sparkin’ of Rosa Wagen.” Hence she added, 
“And Rosa, she be off in York. Jined company with some play- 
— that seed her play and axed her to go along. Fred, he’s lum- 

erin’.” 

Henry was dazed. As he slowly recovered, he asked: “Do you 
know Miss Wagen’s address?” 

“TI don’t jist ; but the nixt house is Dutch folks, you’d best ax 
thar. Awful suddint, it war. But then they Dutchies do ate sich 
quare sour victuals, it’s no wonder it kills em.” 

Henry proceeded to the next house, where he procured Rose’s 
address, and a few more facts. She was playing an engagement in 
New York, at the Union Square Theatre. Her talent had met with 
an unexpectedly sudden recognition. Henry Chantrey wished this 
had been otherwise. 

He wrote to her out of the fulness of his heart. He renewed his 
solicitations that she should marry him ; and I think that his letter 
was quite a triumph of amatory literature. He did not goon to New 
York in person, because he found letters awaiting him on his return 
to Blue Bluffs which obliged him to journey home to Savannah with- 
out loss of time ; so, with great reluctance, he confided his destinies to 
the U. S. mails. 

His letter reached Rose at an inauspicious moment for him. Rose 
had been on the top of the wave of late. When a liberal offer had 
been made her by the New York manager, who had happened in at 
the “Athenzeum ” one evening, to play in his theatre, she had accepted 
it, coming as it did immediately after her parents’ death, because it 
was necessary for her to go to work, she cared little where ; but she 
had accepted it with a heavy heart. Nevertheless, the feverish excite- 
ment of the career she had embarked upon soon deadened in her the 
acute sense of private grief, and she had begun to drink in all the 
pride and joy of success by the time Henry Chantrey’s letter came. 
She had learned that “of lovers there were store” besides. At all 
events, she could afford to keep this one waiting, if he still refused to 
be dismissed. In this spirit she wrote to him, and Henry read her 
letter with actual anger. There was a jeering, heartless tone about 
it which sent the angry color to his face. “I have done with you,” 
he said, tearing the letter across ; “ what a fool I have been!” 
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The winter set in, and he buckled down to business. He made up 
his mind to forget Miss Rose Dare, and he thought he had succeeded. 
He conceived a distaste for the theatre in those days, a distaste 
which clung to him through life ; but he became quite a society man. 
Other old school-friends of his mother than Mrs. Alloy encouraged 
him in this, and asked him to their parties and made much of him. 
Henry Chantrey had been systematically spoiled in this way all his 
life. 

It was one balmy, sunshiny day in February. Henry was strolling 
home on his way from business, through the pleasant open squares 
which, opening one into the other, make Savannah so attractive. 
The trees were already clothed with a delicate misty veil of green ; 
the fragrant yellow jessamine had begun to unfold her golden bells 
and to adorn the little parks: windows were flung open. As Henry 
passed one house, some one was playing on the piano, and one of 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worter —“ Twilight,” I think it was — was 
borne out to him. It was so tenderly and exquisitely played that 
Henry stopped to listen. A friend caught up with him. “ Plays 
well, eh? Mrs. Romaine’s niece, Miss Eyre.” And then the two 
walked on together. 

That night Henry met “Mrs. Romaine’s niece Miss Eyre,” at a 
party at her aunt’s house to which he had been bidden. She was at 
the piano when he entered the rooms—a girl with a bright face, 
redeemed from plainness by its espidgle expression and a pair of 
laughing brown eyes. Not the kind of face one would associate with 
the kind of music she had been playing — Mendelssohn again, ren- 
dered with surpassing delicacy and exactness. 

Henry Chantrey liked music, and he fancied Miss Eyre’s playing. 
They became good friends before the evening was over, and better 
friends in the course of a month or so. Miss Eyre was to remain in 
Savannah until the summer, when her aunt was to go North with her, 
Miss Eyre’s home being in those cooler regions. 

Lillie Eyre was called” charming. Perhaps that word describes 
her as well as any other,.that is as to the impression she made upon 
the world at large. She was so cool, her complexion, her hair, her 
dress in quiet, neutral tints; and yet with a spice and piquancy 
about her that is the crowning attraction of a woman of the world. 
She suited Henry Chantrey admirably in his present mood. She was 
unaffected and unexacting ; unlike so many girls, who appeared to be 
always challenging a love-affair. He mapped out a programme of 
friendship for himself and Miss Eyre —only a friendship. But Miss 
Eyre’s aunt could not guess this; she was delighted with what she 
considered Lillie’s conquest. 

When May came and Mrs. Romaine sketched out a plan for a 
summer tour—the St. Lawrence, the Lakes — she asked Henry to 
join their party, and Henry accepted. The tour extended itself 
beyond the limits originally proposed ; July and August found the 
party still together. Finally, after that kind of daily intercourse 
which either brings people close together or else sends them apart 
in diametrically opposite directions, Mrs. Romaine was summoned 
home by domestic troubles. Lillie must return to her mother’s wing. 
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Henry shook himself out of a lethargy that had been pleasant enough, 
and informed himself that one way of killing time had come to an end. 

They were all still together at Harper’s Ferry —the Romaines, 
Lillie Eyre, Chantrey, one or two others unknown to fame. Their 
party would keep together until Washington, and were grouped on 
the upper gallery of the railroad hotel, crowding the summer’s remi- 
niscences into the two hours they would have to wait for their train 
—all but Henry and Miss Eyre, who had gone on their weary way 
through the strange, ruined town to Jefferson’s Rock. 

Henry stopped to inquire his way of a railway official, who indicated 
it with professional breathlessness. Then up the steps cut in the 
rock, past ruined church, battered houses defaced by the grim hand 
of war, out upon the broad outlook of the Shenandoah, rock-strewn, 
rock-girt. Two exiles of Erin have preémpted the well-known table- 
rock they are making for. “An’ what was it Jifferson said here?” 
inquires one of the other, punching the stone with his pilgrim’s staff. 

To whom his companion, with perfect satisfaction and composure, 
as he wipes his brow after the toils of ascent: “That I couldn’t 
tell you ; but whativer it was he said, it was here he said it.” 

In consequence of which interchange of ideas Miss Eyre and 
Chantrey found themselves deprived of a sunset téte-a-téte, and con- 
sequently strolled back presently to the hotel. 

Mrs. Romaine remarks to her husband as the two gradually draw 
near, “Oh, Charley, I do wonder if they are engaged?” 

“They ought to be if they are not. Chantrey has given her every 
reason to suppose —” 

“Hush ; not so loud!” 

For a woman who had just come out on the gallery had turned 
sharply around when Mr. Romaine spoke. The woman was Rose 
Dare. She was on her way to fulfil an engagement in Chicago, and 
was also waiting for her train. She glanced down on the platform 
below ; she recognised Henry Chantrey. She was actually surprised 
at herself, at the painful tightness at her heart, the dumb chill that 
suddenly stayed her steps. 

But she was entirely composed when Henry, coming up stairs and 
out on the gallery presently, recognised her and came forward. He 
thought he had forgotten ; he knew now that he had not. His voice 
shook, his face flushed. It all “was with him as it was before.” 

There was still an hour in which they could be together. “I am 
obliged to go on to Washington with — those people,” he explained, 
disrespectfully ; “ otherwise I would wait over until you go. You will 
be here two or three hours yet.” 

Then he proceeded to pour out questions — questions, finally re- 
proaches. It was easy to see that he was unchanged. Rose Dare 
did see it, with a smile at her heart, if I may be permitted a figure of 
speech. He was unchanged ; but she — was it possible that at last 
her heart was conquered, that she cared for him? But what was it 
“those people” had said just now? 

“And so you are going to marry that girl with the pretty slim 
fingers?” she said presently, with her very own flashing smile. She 
would learn the worst. 
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“T am going to marry no one but you. 


“Dich liebte ich immer, dich lieb’ ich noch heut’; 
Dich werde ich lieben in Ewigkeit!’” 


She started, and a vivid color flamed into her face. As her eyes 
met his, he knew that he had gained the long-contested day. 

The train for Washington came thundering up ; there was no time 
for more than a hand-clasp. “I will be with you in Chicago on 
Saturday,” Henry said, as he hurried off. The world was trans- 
figured ; love had triumphed. He could have shouted aloud in the 
intoxication of his delight. 

That night there was an accident on the train bound west between 
Pittsburg and Altoona. Among those fatally injured was Rose Dare. 

When she knew that this was so, and by an instinct guessed that 
death was very near at hand, she made up her mind that she must 
see Henry Chantrey before she died. She sent a telegram. to him, 
which reached him in the very early morning. An intuition suggested 
to her what hotel to telegraph to, which you may explain away or not 
as you are minded ; and after her message had gone, she lay still 
and counted the hours that must elapse before he could be with her. 
And just as she had begun to grow restless with expectation, he 
came. 

The landlady of the wayside tavern where they had taken her, 
besides doing what little could be done for her, had sent for a priest, 
who was standing beside her when Henry entered. She had been 
restless and excited before; she was calm and composed now. 
“ Don’t go, don’t go!” she said to the priest. “Pray forme! Help 
me to pray; I can listen to you now.” And with Henry’s hand in 
hers, she looked up at the priest with great inquiring eyes that seemed 
to see out of life into — life. 

He prayed ; he repeated the holy words, the holy promises. He 
told her of the rest, the many mansions, the forgiveness. Poor Rose! 
all her life long her heavenly home had been “a land very far off.” 
As her thoughts tried to grasp it now, visions of another home, an 
earth-home, crowded into her weary brain. 

She opened her eyes wide and looked about her. “Am I there?” 
she said, with a sob. “ Blue skies, blue lakes— Minnehaha. Ah — 
Gute Nacht!” 

And so —*“ beyond these voices.” 

Afterwards — Henry Chantrey married Lillie Eyre; her friends 
expected it of him. Miss Eyre knew nothing of the story I have 
been telling you. Life is after all but a commonplace affair, and it 
is folly to nurse the sentimental dreams of one’s youth. For the 
rest, I doubt not that Henry is as happy as the most of us. 

In the play Lionel asks: “ Renonceriez-vous 4 vos esperances?” 

And André rejoins: “Je pense que ce sont elles qui renoncent & 
moi.” 

He who runs may read. 


K. R. L. 
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Notes on Paris. By Henri Taine. Translated, with notes, by John 
Austin Stevens. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


T is always an easy thing to censure the minor faults and follies 
of society, and the attempt must be clumsy indeed not to gain 
a measure of popular applause. The ambition which urges some to 
ridiculous shifts that they may keep up an appearance, and others to 
meanness and servility that they may be admitted into a class or set 
above their own ; the venality of young women anxious to marry into 
fortune and position, and the greed of young men who look to mend 
their broken fortunes by a wealthy match ; the proneness of all, high 
and low, to sacrifice substantial good for shadowy prizes,—in a word, 
the snobbery, frivolity, and selfishness of society as seen, compared 
with that ideal of society which all seem to conceive but no one has 
yet seen,— afford inexhaustible themes for banter, reproof, or sarcasm, 
according to the temper, taste, and abilities of the critic. 

Yet it is a theme which, to be handled well, must be touched with 
the lightest and most graceful hand. Not only is it more than a little 
hackneyed, but the censor lays himself open to a demand for his 
credentials, and the question naturally rises, Have you studied all 
society, or only certain reprehensible phases of it? May not your 
high morality after all be only vengeance for personal grievances? 
M. Taine, though none can dispute his grace and wit, prefers, before 
entering on ground at once so safe and so ticklish, to hide the face 
of the artist, littérateur, and aesthetic critic under the mask of 
Frédéric Thomas Graindorge, an eccentric, who having taken a 
doctor’s degree in philosophy at Jena, and made a fortune by dealings 
in salt pork and petroleum in the United States, presents himself in 
the double capacity of profound thinker and practical man of 
business to comment on the follies and extravagances of the butterfly- 
world of Parisian society in all its phases, from the drawing-rooms 
of duchesses to the saturnalia of Mabille and the Bal du Tréne. The 
artist’s hand has not lost its cunning, however, and the result is a 
series of life-like sketches, sparkling dialogues, and characters brought 
out with skilful touches, all quaintly accompanied by the dry in- 
cisive comments of M. Graindorge. 

Yet bright and witty as the book is, there is something about it that 
jars on us. We hardly like tofind one who occupies M. Taine’s place 
in literature and art, descending to these caguets d’ entr’acte, criticising 
girls’ dresses and minauderies in ball-rooms, the manners and morals 
of the “young men about town,” the vulgar display of parvenus, the 
servility of parasites, and the free ways of the demi-monde. ‘There 
are others who have done this better than he can do it; nor do we 
see the reason of his doing it at all. Still we can find amusement in 
his sketches, and the delicate pleasure of watching a neat vivisection 
undisturbed by any remonstrances on the part of the victim. 
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Here is his description of “a thorough Parisienne ” :— 


Twenty-four years of age, three rows of large pearls in her head-dress, two 
broad rolls of hair drawn back over her temples, which give her a most fantastic 
and piquant air; a slight figure, shoulders in constant motion, the lightest, most 
mignonne possible dress of rustling, gold-embroidered satin ; the nose a trifle long, 
but her teeth are perfect, and her black eyes have a fire, a verve, and a constant 
joyousness which illumine every thought and every movement. Her merit is in her 
frankness. She loves pleasure and the enjoyment of gay and brilliant life, and she 
openly avows it. For her, life only begins with candle-light, at eleven in the 
evening, in gay society, in the blaze of jewels, among embroidered, lustrous and 
silvery dresses, which spread and rustle on the pink ottomans. Two or three 
parties each evening, five or six dinners every week, “ Les Italiens,” the opera, and 
in addition, a drive to the Bois after dinner, or a round of visits received or 
returned, are not too much for her. She is never weary or depressed ; she moves 
through the world like a ship on the high seas in fine weather, all sails set. This 
mode of life has so pervaded her being that every shade of thought is colored by it. 
Other young women are hypocritical about their love of music, not she — she plays 
and laughs at her playing ; instead of falling into ecstasies over Beethoven and 
Mozart, she listens to Verdi or Rossini, and that for ten minutes, no longer; a 
piece of music is no more to her than an iced sherbet ; it fills up a quarter of an 
hour agreeably enough ; she has no desire to be thought a woman of sentiment, or 
pretence to the vague melancholy of a soul “‘iacomprise.” These German impor- 
tations have made no impression on her. . . . Far from paying a grave, respectful 
homage to serious things, she only touches them with the end of her parasol, looks 
at them half a minute, curls her lip slightly, and passes on. In politics she only 
knows of two parties, the gloved and the unwashed. Religion is an admirable 
thing in itself, but then the vicar has such bad manners! Nothing more praise- 
worthy than the domestic virtues, but what are we to think of a lady who keeps 
kitchen-accounts? Painting is a great art, but why do painters have such bad eyes 
and wear spectacles? M. de is the first statesman of the age, but he has the 
head of a nut-cracker and the figure of,a barrel. She pushes this to such an extent 
that she is not even vain; she does not lose her time in comparing herself with her 
neighbors ; their pretty toilettes do not in the least disturb her, on the contrary 
she enjoys them ; these toilettes are a part of the brilliant atmosphere she loves ; 
jealousy and rivalry are wrinkled, grumbling intruders whom she will not admit to 
her society ; her disposition is too gay, too like that of a ball-room, for such visitors 
as these, ba head too full of the buzz of ideas, of rapidly changing thoughts of 
pleasure. You should hear her as she relates the smallest matter, tells the slightest 
incident of daily life ; there is such spirit in look and action, such precision and 
clearness of accent in each word, such dash in each idea, that to hear her gives zest 
to life. 





To the young man of society he is even less amiable. Here is 
part of the sketch of a rather choice member of the golden youth of 
the Empire :— 


His entire education has been employed to narrow and discipline him. He 
wrote themes and Latin verses at college until he was twenty ; in short, the daily 
occupation of a caged squirrel. He looked through the bars with his schoolmates. 
From such a narrow spot as this, life seems a perpetual holiday ; a promenade on 
the boulevard in gloves and new boots, with plenty of pretty women to stare at, 
and no tutor to say a word about it. He was taught nothing practical: he had 
only to study his daily lessons to obtain his freedom: the door open, he threw away 
his long gown of Greek and Latin. Neither labor nor effort was asked of him, 
only decent behavior, and no expensive follies. . . . In fact he has been brought 
up like a young bourgeoisie. He has learned his Latin, she her piano: there they 
are even, the one is as mechanical as the other. He has been to college, she to a 
convent ; like her, he has looked out through the cracks of the door, and both have 
pictured the world to themselves as a holiday when they put on light gloves and 
eat strawberry tarts. He has been taught by his parents, as she by hers, to respect 
appearances, to avoid scandal, to dread extortion, to like choice cuts; and he 
dreams of an office, as she of a husband. The office and the husband are only so 
many means to make a figure in the world and amuse themselves wholly without 
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trouble : they both hold on to this, the one just as the other ; if they dream of any- 
thing else, it is of a carriage or a comfortable and pretty chateau. Both look upon 
driving to the Bois in a new equipage as supreme happiness. Perhaps in the re- 
cesses of her brain the woman has some other craving, for as a woman she has 
nerves, and as a young girl she has been cloistered until her marriage. But, all 
things considered, I put them on the same level; such are the young couples of 
our time; a pair of chickens on a perch. 





Metaphysics ; or, the Science of Perception. By John Miller, Princeton, 
N. J. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Ir is the object of this book to revolutionise metaphysics. All 
previous thinkers on this subject seem to have been mainly fools ; 
and Mr. Miller, after one contemptuous glance at their contributions 
to human knowledge, passes on to the exposition of his own dis- 
coveries. ‘Let us open a door,” he says (p. 18), “and, as into the 
woman’s department of an insane asylum, plunge into the clamor.” 
This “insane asylum” contains, among others, Aristotle and Plato, 
Leibnitz, Descartes, Hegel, and Sir W. Hamilton. It is just possible 
that these, and such as these, may be mad old hags; but there is 
another alternative — that ¢key are not mad, but that he who thinks 
them mad might himself be saner. At any rate, this book, which 
begins with contempt for the greatest metaphysicians of every age, has 
no very special claim on our indulgence ; and we are only prevented 
from describing it as the stupidest book we ever read, by the fact that 
so much of it is so hopelessly unintelligible that some pearls of 
undiscovered wisdom may lie hidden in the mud of its obscurity. 
But a few quotations will be better than any criticism of ours. 


We have become persuaded [says Mr. Miller, p. 19] of five aphorisms :— First, 
under Psychology,— that there is nothing consciously in the mind but Perception ; 
second, under Logic,—that there is nothing intuitively known but Perception ; 
third, under Ontology,—that unless being is Perception it is not intuitively 
known ; fourth, under Pathics,—that Emotion is numerically the same as Percep- 
tion; and fifth, under Theology,—that unless God is Perception He is not intui- 
tively known. These make Perception the total consciousness. 


Here is another extract, from p, 125: 


Again, a story higher. Let us come into the domain of right. This is nota 
color. It is mobile. It is the quality of an emotion. Blueness is a painting on 
the air. Beauty is a painting on the flower. That is, they can be transferred that 
way. But right is painted on an emotion. 


Here is a whole chapter, “under Ontology,” pp. 220, 221: 


Can we be said to be conscious of self? If the appellative, self, includes our 
existing consciousness, of course, as we have already explained, we are conscious 
of self. And as consciousness is very large, we are conscious of very much of 
self,— far more than of the not-self as matter. Ego signifies all of consciousness. 
The non-ego does not. Hence in common language we are said to be conscious 
of self, but we are not said to be conscious of a cherry. We are conscious of a 
cherry just as a patch of ruddiness, a sort of umbilical feeding of the main idea. 
We are conscious of self all over. And this is the answer we give to the above 
enquiry. We are conscious of self as a dictionary word including all our conscious- 
ness at the time. But, as a philosophic ems, if thought succeeds in divorcing it 
from all our consciousness, we are not conscious of it at all. But as a thought- 
bearer, just as a stove may be conceived as an image-bearer, as an original esse, 
inside of consciousness and yet outside of God, and given by Him efficiency to breed 
our thinking, it is dead as Dido, it is outside of all our image-making : we have no 
look into its face ; we look into its being as we do into God who made us. 
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The more we read of Mr. Miller’s book, the more clearly we under- 
stand how it is that he thinks Plato and Aristotle fools ; and we take 
leave of him with the words that Lear’s Fool addressed to his royal 
master: “ I’d rather be almost any kind of a thing than a fool, and 
yet I wouldn’t be thee, nuncle. I’m a fool ; thou’rt nothing.” K. 





The Unseen Universe, or Physical Speculations on a Future State. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Ir was, we believe, pious old Doctor Johnson who, when asked if 
he did not consider the evidences of the immortality of the soul 
sufficient, replied with emphasis, “ Sir,,I wish there were more of 
them.” And this wish has its echo in the hearts of all men who think, 
and never more strongly than at the present moment. The most 
orthodox, who finds in the teachings of Scripture certain assurance 
of the doctrine, is still glad to have his faith confirmed in this as in 
other matters, by reasonings drawn from nature ; while those who do 
not accept those teachings as conclusive, look with eagerness to 
physics or metaphysics for an answer to this question of questions. 
Philosophers like Mill may sadly tell us that our hopes must be fixed 
on the duration and exaltation, not of the individual, but of the race ; 
and physicists, like Tyndall, may still more sadly tell us that we must 
be content to melt into the infinite azure of the past: what men long 
for with a yearning intense in proportion to their intellectual powers, 
is a personal immortality, and nothing less than this is worth having 
at all. An immortality of the race while the individuals pass into 
nothingness, is a cruel mockery: the mirage of the desert to men 
thirsting for living streams. If there is no personal immortality, and 
my good or my evil deeds avail not me at all, then is there no duty, 
no religion, no morals ; there is no right and no wrong ; life is a 
more cruel and heartless joke than the Arch-fiend could perpetrate, 
and it would be infinitely better if mankind had never existed. 

We ought, say these gentlemen, to be content to know that by living 
in a certain way we promote the good of humanity. We ought? Why 
ought we? How comes that word into their vocabulary, that notion 
into their minds? Suppose I choose to slay my brother and take 
the consequences, can they show why I should not? “But your 
deed,” they answer, “is not confined to yourself alone ; it breeds 
similar deeds in others.” Granted, and what then? ‘Take the ex- 
treme case, that my deed of murder so infects Humanity that an in- 
ternecine war sets in, in which mankind slaughter each other to the 
last man, why should they not do so if it so pleases them? Is there 
any answer possible from the position of these gentlemen? To say 
that it would be frustrating the purposes of God, is asserting more 
than they can prove ; and again, why appeal to God’s will in the 
latter instance as the ground of ought, rather than in the first ? 

So the most momentous interests of humanity hang upon the 
answer to this question. Now how does science answer it? Itisa 
fact that can not be evaded, that science gives a negative answer. 
She can take cognisance of nothing but matter and energy,— indeed, 
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properly speaking, of nothing but the effects of change ; and though 
she holds that the sum of energies in the cognisable universe is a 
constant quantity, not infinite,* yet these very changes indicate a 
period when all energy shall have settled into permanent equilibrium, 
and matter, if it have any substantive existence, will be matter with- 
out its properties. This is the death of the material universe, and 
man, so far as he is part of this universe, must utterly perish with it. 
Though his condition of life should be so changed that he could pass 
from star to star, and exist in the cold of Uranus or the flame of 
Sirius, still he can not survive the death of that whole to which he 
belongs. 

This forces our authors to the question, May there not be an “ in- 
visible universe,” (meaning one not immediately cognisable by the 
senses) surrounding the visible one? May there not be a storing-up 
of energies in this invisible universe, fitting it for the habitation of 
intelligent creatures who have left the visible? And they think 
they find some indications of such a universe in the hypothetical 
‘*ether ” which is by some physicists held to pervade space. Now to 
our minds—we speak with deference—this ether which is un- 
discoverable by the senses even aided by the most delicate tests, 
and which still must be material, belongs to the same category with 
phlogiston or caloric, useful for awhile as a working hypothesis, but 
by far too filmy a substance to build a theory upon. In fact, to our 
thinking, the main reason for its assumption is very far from valid. 
We are told that light and heat reach us from the sun and stars, that 
they can be proved to be vibration-waves, and that inasmuch as 
vibrations can not travel except through a vibratile medium, there 
must be some such medium connecting the earth with the sun. To 
which it may answered, it is true that light and heat affect our senses 
as vibrations, but where is the evidence that they exist as vibrations 
in the interstellar spaces? Is it so inconceivable that the sun may 
exert an energy upon the earth which produces, on earth only, or on 
the planets only, the phenomena we recognise as vibrations? Are 
we not transferring the necessity of conditions that we know, to 
regions where those conditions may not exist? Is not this like the 
error of one who seeing letters produced at one terminus of a 
printing telegraph, imagines that ¢he /etter must have travelled along 
the wire? ‘The operator has touched a letter on the key, and the * 
machine has printed a letter at the terminus, but that which has 
passed along the conducting medium has not been a letter nor any- 
thing in the least like a letter. 

Another argument is the supposed fact that there is an enormous 
absolute waste of energy in the sensible universe. The heavenly 
bodies, however great their number, leave vast gaps in space. If, 
from the earth or the sun as a centre it were possible to draw no 
radius that would not strike a star, the sky would be one unbroken 
vault of fire. So, according to this supposition, through all these 
innumerable vacancies, light and heat must be constantly rushing out 
into cosmic space on a journey without end, and from which there is 








* Because if infinite, every particle would be the centre of equal and opposing forces, therefore in 
Static equilibrium, and no change would be possible, 
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no return. This waste energy our authors conceive may be stored in 
their hypothetical invisible universe. To which we reply that there 
is no evidence of any such waste. There is no evidence of any 
energy being exerted anywhere, except where there is something 
to exert iton. Imagine a universe consisting of but a single particle ; 
would that be attracting the nothingness all around it? Can the 
energy which, when exerted on the earth, produces the effects we 
call “ight, be exerted and spent upon nothing? So hard is it to 
eliminate from the mind the idea of light having a substantive 
existence of its own, and being able to exist in nihility and travel 
forever in space. And our authors’ argument upon the ground 
that there wou/d de waste if this energy were not economised in their 
“ Unseen Universe,” has no force; for it can not be shown in the 
present state of science that there would be such waste, and even if 
there were, they can give no other reason why there should not be, 
than that it does not seem fitting in their eyes. 

The elaborate argument from “ Continuity,” as they call it, that is, 
the unbroken chain of equivalent causes and effects, is equally 
vitiated by applying to the world of spirit what they can only prove 
to belong to the world of matter. We can not reason from the 
properties of x to the properties of y unless we have established 
some relation or proportion between them ; nor can we argue, even 
by analogy, from the properties of matter and physical force to those 
of spirit and intellectual force. They must admit a break in con- 
tinuity whenever a new being comes into existence, unless they hold 
that spiritual force is merely another form of physical, in which case 
we suppose they would hardly have tried to prove the doctrine of 
immortality: If this self-conscious, thinking being be only a series 
of modified heat and light vibrations, which may at any time pass 
back into them, what does it matter whether those vibrations con- 
tinue indefinitely or not after the conscious being has ceased? To 
tell me that I shall never die because what I call my soul will become 
a portion of the heat of Antares and of the light of Sirius, is an 
announcement for which I have small thanks to offer. 

On the whole we can not but conclude that our authors have 
brought a great deal of scientific learning to bear upon a problem 
which at present is entirely out of the reach of physical science, and 
which, therefore, they have left just as they found it. 

W. H. B. 


The Mirror of a Mind. A Poem. By Algernon Sydney Logan. 
New York ; Published for the Author by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THE only thing we have to except to in this book is its title. 
Indeed, we may say, only half its title. “A poem” it certainly is ; 
but as certainly it is not “the mirror of a mind.” To be this, it would 
have to reflect the mind in all its aspects and moods, or at least 
in so many as give it its character and individuality ; whereas the 
poem before us gives us really but one of these. 

Every man, unless there be those in whom the last spark of 
celestial light has died out, has moments when 
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“those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things —” 


those “high instincts” which, to some coming vaguely, to others 
more definitely, to some at rare intervals, to others so constantly as to 
color their whole thought, but to all, if they knew it, 


“the fountain-light of all their day, 
—the master-light of all their seeing” 


—press closely upon him, and lift him out of himself into higher 
realms of thought and feeling. 

It is this mood that has inspired the book before us. The poet, 
looking on the starry sky, the sea, the woods clad in the fugitive 
splendors that are the precursors of decay, and musing on Man, his 
brief life, his mysterious destiny, records his thoughts in verse of 
unusual beauty and impressiveness. We can only give a specimen or 
two, perhaps enough to justify our praise, but not enough to give a 
fair idea of a book which should be read in a mood like that which 
produced it, for all its charm to be felt. 


Primeval forests lurk beneath the plough 
To rise once more at Solitude’s command, 

Pushed back, not conquered, as when strong winds blow 
With transient force the tides from off the land, 
Soon to return and sweep across the sand, 

With greater violence the more delayed: 
Silence and Loneliness are still at hand, 

Though vain our search by stream, and hill, and glade; 

We deem them ever found, when lo! ’tis but their shade. 


I’ve loved to gaze upon the Alps, where sweeping, 
The winds their glittering grain forever sow ; 

A thousand winters past there still are sleeping 
Upon each other’s breasts in tiers of snow. 
My heart warmed to those summits, like the glow 

Which kissed their pale cold cheeks at close of day; 
Something in things thus still which gaze below, 

Strangers to motion which is but decay, 

Speaks to what in ourselves would live beyond our clay. 


A moment wait, ye thoughts in eager crowds! 
The eternal rose which blooms but in the sky, 
Whose scattered petals are the ruddy clouds, 
Sheds o’er the world a universal dye, 
Surpassing speech: all earth is heaven, and vie 
Hills, streams, trees, grasses, snow, each peeping stone, 
With the immortal ; Man’s heart is his eye! 
What winter’s eve was e’er so fair?—’tis gone — 
Save the faint feeble gleam which in this page is shown. 


The night is clear and moonless; the stars gleam 
Peopling the void.— Oh dwellers of the sky! 

Lost in your own existence do ye seem, 
For ye are rapture! and your forms on high 
Shine with an inborn splendor ; silently 

Looking a sacred language from afar, 
Whose words are feelings: vainly man would try 

To grasp their fullest meaning — boundless are 

Our senses and our thoughts,— beyond them glows the star! 





ee 
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Harwood. A Novel. By the Author of the “Odd Trump.” New 
York: E. J. Hale & Son. 


THOosE who have read and enjoyed that charming story, Zhe Odd 
Trump, will naturally expect a treat in another volume by the same 
author, and they will not be disappointed. The design of Harwood 
is to show how a very young man—a youth of that chivalrous type 
which this author loves to draw—may, by trials and a self-sac- 
rificing spirit, rapidly develop into a noble and complete manhood ; 
to show, moreover, that Christian faith and life are not incompatible 
with the frank and bold spirit of youth, with high breeding, and a 
knightly sense of honor. 

The story in some parts is rather “sensational,” but not illegiti- 
mately so; the narrative is vivacious and adventurous; and the 
mystery on which the plot turns is very skilfully kept up. The intro- 
ductory part, recounting the ordeals and martyrisations through which 
the patient author had to pass ere he could bring his story before the 
public, is very amusing ; and those who have experience of publishers 
and editors will recognise more than one acquaintance among the 
personages whom he there outlines as they appear to him. 

While the press teems with so many novels whose influence is, to 
say the least, very questionable, it is with real pleasure that we 
welcome an author whose ideas of true manhood and womanhood are 
so natural and noble ; and when to these are joined such fertility of 
invention and grace of style as we find here, we consider ourselves 
justified in predicting for the author of these stories a distinguished 
place among writers of fiction. W. H. B. 





THE GREEN TABLE. 


R. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, following the fashion, has 
produced a Centennial ode, “‘ Under the Great Elm.” Of course, 

there can be only one great elm, and all the world knows that spreads its 
benign branches in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Mr. Lowell is always a for- 
cible writer, and sometimes a graceful one, but apparently Centennial odes 
are not in his line, for cnsaeulll a stiffer poem we have seldom read — its 
sesquipedalian words multiply ceecadions as irrationally as Falstaff’s men in 


buckram, and accomplish surprisingly little after all. This may be because 
the subject of the poem is Washington, whose portrait Mr. Lowell tries to 
draw, and whose praises he undertakes to sound, without knowing too 
much of Washington’s history, and apparently with no great amount of 
genuine sympathy for the salient points of Washington’s character. It 
seems scarcely possible that, if Mr. Lowell had read any other than New 
England lives of Washington, he could have written thus: 
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“Here, where we stand, stood he, the purely Great, 
Whose soul no siren baseness could unsphere, 
Then nameless, now a power and mixed with fate.” 


We do not precisely understand about souls being “ unsphered,” even by 
siren baseness, nor of a soul being mixed with fate— but probably they 
comprehend such things in Cambridge, as they must needs do in Brook- 
lyn — but, if Washington was “nameless” in 1776, what American had a 
name? Besides Franklin, he was the best known colonist on both sides 
of the ocean, as he was the only one (besides Franklin) who had mingled 
in affairs which concerned the general colonial welfare. John Hancock 
and John and Sam. Adams were known in New England, as Henry, and 
the Lees and the Pendletons were known in Virginia; but Washington, 
on Braddock’s staff, and in command in the Alleghanies, had earned the 
reputation which (with the fact that he was a Virginia gentleman and a 
prudent, discreet man) made him the immediate and almost unanimous 
choice of the Congress for Commander-in-chief. 

The impression which Washington seems to have left upon Mr. Lowell’s 
mind may be gathered from some of the terms in which he attempts to 
characterise the great Virginian: “‘decorously supreme ”’—“ close-lipped 
and tall”—“ firmly erect”—“incarnate discipline’””—“ haughty they said 
he was, at first, severe ”—“ man of silent mood, a stranger among strangers 
then ””—“ so statue-like in sad reserve ””—“ the equestrian shape with un- 
impassioned brow ”—“ perfect symmetry of self-control ”— &c., &c., indica- 
ting that what the poet chiefly admires is the gentleman in Washington — 
his freedom from all hysterical “ gush,” and the smooth but stern repul- 
sion with which he taught the Cambridge army of captains and deacons the 
necessity of discipline and the propriety of good manners. Those who 
have looked with other eyes into Washington’s character have found other 
and more substantial traits to admire ; and indeed to these traits Mr. Lowell 
does handsome justice, but without seeming to do more than admire at a 
distance and with awe the man whom those loved most who were nearest 
to him and most intimate with him. The members of Washington’s mili- 
tary family, all young men, impulsive, fiery characters, had the strongest 
sort of feelings for him, and these feelings were personal, and of that affec- 
tionate familiar stamp which men have for men, but which men never suc- 
ceed in acquiring for statues. This is particularly shown in their action 
in the case of André, for whom all Washington’s young men had the 
utmost sympathy and pity; they spared no pains to save him from an 
ignominious death ; but every one of them made it almost a personal mat- 
ter when Washington was condemned for severity and inhumanity. It is 
shown also in the relations subsisting between Washington and Henry Lee, 
and Lafayette, each of whom had a truly filial warmth of feeling for him. 
It is shown in the occasional quarrels between Washington and some of 
the members of his staff—for the General did sometimes get furiously 
angry, and fire off harsh names at his young gentlemen, which they resented 
and went into the sulks about, not as young men usually do in their inter- 
course with statues. 

If any one but Mr. Lowell had written the following lines, they would 
have been pronounced as foolish in rhetoric as they are false in fact: 


“Never to see a nation born 

Hath been given to mortal man, 
Unless to those who, on that summer morn, 
Gazed silent when the great Virginian 
Unsheathed the sword whose fatal flash 
Shot union through the incoherent ‘clash 
Of our loose atoms, crystallising them 
Around a single will’s unpliant stem, 
And making purpose of emotion rash. 
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Out of that scabbard sprang, as from its womb, 
Nebulous at first, but hardening to a star, 

Through mutual share of sunburst and of gloom, 
The common faith that made us what we are.” 


Probably not, history will say, some of these days. Meantime, even care- 
less criticism, disposed to be lenient to a writer of Centennial odes, must 
admit that Mr. W. C. Wilkinson was right when he characterised Mr. 
Lowell’s fancy as being so incurably coltish that it invariably runs away 
with him before he gets to the end of his sentence. The fatal flash of the 
sword reminds one of the flash of the sword in the tremendous shaving of 
Shagpat — but why “fatal,” except in the recondite secondary sense which 
no ordinary reader takes in without an effort—and how can a flash shoot 
union through ac/ash? In the way of mixing metaphors, Mr. Lowell gives 
us here a heroic example —his thought apparently encompassed at first 
the effect of light upon chaotic sound ; next, his loose words suggested the 
idea of crystallisation, a process with which darkness is much more con- 
genial than light; but then it seems that the sword does not furnish the 
new-born nation’s life-impulse, for it curls up out of the scabbard like the 
genie out of the bottle which the fisherman unsealed ; it is not a fluid, but 
gaseous; it does not crystallise, but hardens under the thermometric 
changes of day and night —in short, Mr. Lowell thinks very muddily. 

We did not refer to the poem, however, to criticise it, but chiefly to call 
attention to the recantation contained in the last section. There is some- 
thing manly about this, and an evident sincerity, which every one can ap- 
preciate, especially where this man of strong prejudices and bitter feelings, 
who lost many near and dear relations in battle during the late war, comes 
and says to Virginia: 

“If ever with distempered voice or pen 
We have misdeemed thee, here we take it back, 
And for the dead of both don common black.” 


The opportunity soon occurs for Mr. Lowell to keep his promise and 
recant the utterances of his “distempered pen,” for, in this same para- 
graph, he does the South two grievous injustices, as when he imputes to it, 
y implication, the inauguration of what Mr. Seward styled “the Irrepres- 
sible Conflict,” and Mr. Lowell less felicitously paraphrases into “ the in- 
evitable wrong”; and where he charges Virginia with having sought to 
snatch away again that boon of liberty and independence which he admits 
she bestowed upon the country —as if Lee and Jackson had not fought, 
but failed, to secure for their contemporaries exactly that which Washing- 
ton succeeded in conquering for his? Mr. Lowell is right in praising 
Virginia for— 

“The deep-set courage and undaunted will 

. Which, like his own, the day’s disaster done, 

Could, safe in manhood, suffer and be still.” 


Well for the South that she possesses these virtues, for she has had bitter 
occasion for their repeated exercise. 
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